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PREFACE 


111 these pages an attempt has been made to give a 
system’atic presentation of post- Saihkara dialectics of the 
Ad vaita- Vedanta. The work is substantially based upon my 
thesis approved for the Degree of Doctorate in Philosophy by 
the Calcutta University in 1933. 

Advaita-Vedanta may be studied purely from a religious 
standpoint as an intuitive principle of realisation as well as 
conceptual dialectics. In the former aspect, it unfolds to us the 
highest art of life, brings solace in affliction and holds out a 
promise of self-realisation and transcendental bliss. It is also a 
science of thinking, abounding in philosophic boldness and in 
this respect it has exhibited the keenest logical subtleties and 
is on the same footing with the Science of Reasoning. Though 
the Vcdantic teachers render allegiance to the infallibility of the 
Sruti, still, the free natural growth of Philosophic thinking has 
not been checked in the Vedanta literature. And in the history 
of the development of Vedantic concepts, the more we advance 
the more we are impressed by the diversity of thoughts, the 
complexity of concepts and the subtlety of reasoning. Advaitism 
in its later development has become the pyramid of conceptual 
construction. Contributions of Sriharsa, Citsukha and Madhusil- 
dana, open a new era in the domain of the Advaita-Vedanta and 
add a new page in the history of the development of monistic 
thought. Contributions of the Neo-Vedantic teachers have novel 
features which originate a new form of dialectology to test the 
growth of Vedantic concepts and thus make the system a living 
one in Indian Philosophy. 

The main object of the dialectics as developed by the 
Neo-V'^edantic teachers is to carry thought to perfection by a 
eritical examination of the concepts and categories of the 
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opposing sister schools so as to expose their untenability on the 
ground of their inherent contradictions and antinomies. This 
paved the way for the establishment of their own position on a 
sound logical basis which was made stronger still by a further 
dialectical lefutation of the charges and criticisms that might 
coneeivably be levelled by the opponents against their own 
position. The Neo-Ved5ntic dialectic has thus a twofold destruc- 
tive-constructive aspect — refutation of the opponents’ thesis and 
the establishment of the true Vedantic position by a refutation of 
its refutation by the opponent. In some teachers, the former, 
destructive or offensive, aspect is predominant while in others 
there is a harmonious combination of destruction with con- 
struction. MadhusQdana in his Advaitasiddhi is mainly pre- 
occupied with a refutation of Vyasaraja’s Nijayamrta almost line 
by line and Sriharsa in his Khcin^anakhandakhadya is more busy 
in demolishing the Nydya-Vaise^ika categories than in propound- 
ing his own thesis. Citsukhacaryya however in his mcThumental 
Tattm-pradtpika tries to hold the balance even between these two 
aspects. These three thinkers carry post-Samkara dialectic to 
the perfection and predominance it has reached in Indian 
thought. Hence in the present study these three remarkable 
dialecticians have come in for attention. 

The present volume comprises eight chapters bearing mainly 
on the epistemology of post-Samkara thought. Of eight chapters, 
the first three deal with the nature and validity of knowledge and 
the next five are concerned mainly with an explanation of 
appearance and its implication from the standpoint of 
epistemology. 

In the first chapter, nature of knowledge has been examined 
and analysed so as to bring out the problems involved therein. 
This enables us to grasp the fundamental problem of Vedantic 
epistemology, and thus serves as an introduction to it. The 
second chapter deals with the important and unique In<lian 
conception of self-luminosity of knowledge — ^the problem of 
self-luminosity being studied from two sides, viz., its nature and 
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its validity, n I developing the definition, mainly following 
Citsukhacaryya an attempt has been made to show how by an 
. jnner dialectic movement, thought arrives at the most perfect 
definition of its object by discovering and discarding the inherent 
contradictions of inadequate definitions. With regard to the 
validity of the conception, it has been shown how Vedantic 
thinkers establish their position by a dialectical refutation of the 
opponent’s arguments in such a perfectly Socratic manner as to 
lead gradually and inevitably to its establishment on an 
irrefutable logical basis. The third chapter is concerned with 
the validity of knowledge, and deals mainly with the formidable 
arguments of the Navya-Nyaya school as represented by GaAgefia 
in his TattvacintCiniani and discusses how the Mimarusa and 
Vedanta schools refute the neo-logicians by their own dialectic. 

In the fourth chapter, Sriharsa’s famous dialectic in the 
refutation of the Nydya-Vaisesika categories has been studied 
while the fifth and sixth chapters deal with Madhusudana’s 
refutation of VyasarUja’s arguments against the Vedantic concep- 
tion of the universe as unreal. Epistemology of illusion or 
Adhydsa has been discussed in the seventh chapter where an 
attempt has been made to study the monistic theory of illusion 
or super-imposition in a comparative way l)y analysing different 
theories of illusion advanced by the sister schools of Indian 
Philosophy. The last chapter deals with Nescience or Av-idya 
and the famous anupapattis of Ilaraanuja and the charges of 
Madhva have been examined and an effort has been made to show 
how the Advaita-teachers refute their opponents by their irre- 
sistible dialectics and finally establish their own position on tlic 
bedrock of irrefutable logic. 

I owe an apology to students of modern philosophy for my 
following the logical technique of original authors whose views 
have been represented by me in this book. This will, I am 
afraid, give an undesirable impression of scholasticism, the days 
of which are irrevocably past. But a twofold consideration 
led me to run the gauntlet of criticism. In the first place I 

li 
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■wanted to present to the modem scholar the growih of dialectics 
in orthodox Vedanta with all its strength and purity and in the 
second place I was apprehensive that to make an attempt to^ 
present the arguments of these old dialecticians in the current 
philosophical terminology might serve to give a wrong version 
of our ancient thought. The temptation of using the terminology 
of European I^iilosophy was too great for me ; but I mustered 
courage enough to shun the risk of presenting a distorted account. 
I preferred to leave the old philosophers speak for. themselves 
in their own forceful diction with all their terminological 
resources and I could not dare to put a modern garb on them, 
because I do not possess the skill and art which will make our 
ancient thinkers appear in a modern r61e. It is too much to 
expect that highly technical works like those I have followed 
as my model can be made easily intelligible and popular. These 
speculations have got an appeal and interest for the select few 
and I shall deem my labours amply rewarded if the present 
endeavour serves to create an interest in the Indian philosophical 
speculations in circles of scholars whose knowledge of Sanskrit 
is not equal to tackling the original texts. I had all along 
counted on the indulgence of my prospective readers and I appeal 
to them to tread the tangled path of ancient dialectics with me 
with patience and sympathy and to treat with indulgence and 
charity of heart the deficiencies and drawbacks which are 
inevitable in a pioneer attempt. 

The branch of study, which forms the subject-matter of the 
present volume, has not us yet received any clear and systematic 
exposition on the lines attempted here. Post-Samkara dialectic 
as exemplified by Madhusudana, Srlharsa and .Citsukha, it is 
suggested, will not compare unfavourably with the best products 
of the Western thought as represented by Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason, Fichte’s Theory of Knowledge and Hegel’s 
Logic. Without any claim to completeness and compre- 
hensiveness of discussion the humble writer has only 
made an attempt to throw some light and focus attention on a 
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subject so vast and complex. The hope, however, is entertained 
that in future, labour of competent scholars will serve to com- 
plete the edifice the foundation of which is sought to be laid 
liere — a long-felt desideratum of Vedantic epistemology. 

I shall be failing in my duty if I do not take this opportu- 
nity to place on record my deep sense of gratitude to Raja 
Prafullanath Tagore of Pathuriaghata, the enlightened Zemindar 
of Idilpur Pergana, my native place, and Babu Bukmininath 
Dutt Chaudhury, Zemindar of the Hatkhola Dutt family, 
Calcutta, but for whose munificence and ungrudging financial 
help I could not dream of completing my University education. 
Mr. Dutt has all along been an older brother to me and I am 
not paying a conventional compliment to him in saying that 
without his encouragement and exhortation I would not have 
thought of carrying researches in Indian Philosophy and if 
there is even the slightest merit in my researches the credit 
belongs entirely to him as my patron, friend, philosopher and 
guide. I must offer my sincorcst thanks to my esteemed friends 
and colleagues, Prof. Gopalchandra Bhattacharjee, M.A., Professor 
of Philosophy, B. M. College, Barisal, and Dr. Satkari Mookerjee, 
M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer, Calcutta University, for their ungrudging 
help and co-operation and valuable suggestions for the improve- 
ment of both language and thought of my present work in the 
manuscript. 

I take this opportunity to express my sincere gratitude 
to my Professor, Dr. M. N. Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D., now Professor 
of Philosophy, Presidency College, for the encouragement and help- 
ful suggestions he so affectionately extended to me in connection 
with my researches. I must also record my sense of obligation 
to Prof. Sir S. Badhakrsnan, Kt., M.A., D.Litt., Vice- 
Chancellor, Andhra University, for his kind patronage and 
encouragement. Finally, I am highly indebted to Dr. S. N. 
Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D., I.E.S., Principal, Sanskrit College, for 
his loving encouragement and sympathy and for the opportunity 
he gave me to discuss with him my difficulties and problems 
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and his weighty suggestions for the improvement of the 
work, 

1 offer my cordial thanks to Syamaprasad Mookerjee, Esq., 
M,A,, B,L., Bar.-at-Law, M.L.C., BharaLl, Vice-Chancellor,* 
Calcutta University, for the kind patronage and encouragement I 
have received from him and for his kind provision for the publica- 
tion of my work by the Calcutta University. My sincere thanks 
arc due to Mr. Atul Chandra Ghatak, M.A., Superintendent of the 
University Press, Mr. Bhupendralal Banerjee, IVinter and Mr. 
Kalipada Das, B.A., and the other members of the staff of the 
University Press for their hearty co-operation and care in the 
speedy publication of my work. To Mr. Dineshchandra Guha, 
Vedantatirtha and Mr. Ramendra Chandra Bhattacharyya, 
Kabyatirtha, my students in the Post-Graduate classes, belongs 
the credit of preparing the word-index and my cordial thanks 
are due to them. 


AsnTO.sH Bdtldinq : 
Calcutta University. 
March 23, 1936. 


A. T. S. 
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STUDIES IN POST-SAMKARA DIALECTICS 


EPISTEMOLOGY 
CHAPTEE I 
Nature of Knowledge 

In the philosophy of Samkara two lines of thought run 
parallel to each other, the one is epistemological and the other 
is metaphysical. In Saihkara epistemology has been distinct 
from the transcendental metaphysics, for by the very nature of 
his philosophy the theory of knowledge has been distinguished 
from the conception of being. No doubt, in Samkara being 
is intuition, but that is in a transcendental sense. The theory of 
knowledge is a theory of empiric cognition. Although the 
Hegelian dictum, ‘ whatever is, is consciousness ’ is accepted 
by Saihkara in entirety, yet Samkara differs from Hegel when 
he comes to conceive the process of the concrete expression of 
being. To Hegel there is a constant tendency in being to 
overcome its bare potentiality and to express 
Bergron*"^*’ itself in dialectic concreteness and dynamic 

fulness. Hegel’s Absolute is here pure logical 
reason, and the dialectic of reason in human mind, therefore, 
is only the reproduction of the dialectic expression of being and 
is the key to its knowledge. Bergson differs from Hegel in 
conceiving intuition to be the faculty of apprehending reality. 
But the elan vital of Bergson or his eternal duration appears to 
be an a-logical reality. Sariikara differs from Hegel in conceiving 
being to transcend logical reason and as complete in itself and 
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not going through a dialectic expression to reach its fulness, 
^aiiikara is emphatic that the process of dialectic expression 
is concretisation of being and does not express its absolute 
character. Absoluteness and concrete expressions are not 
compatible. Being is an ever-accomplished fact and not an 
accomplishing process and it is at the same time transcendental 
intuition shining by itself without implying any process of 
knowledge. Intuition in Bergson is akin to instinct. Bergson 
sees the limitation of conceptual thinking and how it fails to 
penetrate the heart of reality. He has, therefore, made a clear 
distinction between intuitive insight and conceptual thinking. 
But intuition in Bergson is apparently a psychological process 
and hardly approaches the transcendental intuition of Sarukara. 
Bergson has in him a touch of dualism inasmuch as he draws 
a distinction between intuition and reality. But Saihkara’s 
system does not suffer from such a dualism. In him intuition 
is identical with reality and is not a process of apprehending 
it. Saiiikara, therefore, differs from Hegel in characterising 
reality as super-logical and from Bergson in characterising 
reality as ultimately intuition and throwing away all dis- 
tinctions between reality and intuition. Intuition is not only 
the faculty of the soul, but the transcendental truth. In 
Samkara psychology and metaphysics have met together in 
affirming intuition as the ultimate truth. Psychology realises 
this in its highest flight of consciousness and metaphysics accepts 
it as the ultimate affirmation of knowledge and the highest pitch 
of being. The two fundamental faculties of apprehending truth, 
viz., intuition and reason, accept being as unmodified, ever- 
accomplished fact, which is also consciousness. Psychology 
accepts this as a fact of direct experience. Reason accepts this 
as a fact implied in its own revelation. Sense-activity and 
reflective understanding arc no doubt faculties of the mind. The 
one is directed to receive affections of sensibility, and the other, 
to understand the world of relations. The one belongs to the 
fringe of subjective consciousness and the other to the relational 
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and objective conseiousness. The one receives impressions, 
the other finds out their implications. But sense-impressions 
or the implications of reason are not illuminated in themselves. 
They are illuminated by the ever-ficcomplished fact of conscious- 
ness. Bach of them, therefore, presupposes something which 
they cannot reveal, far less establish. In fact, the senses 
and reason are faculties directed towards the reception and 
examination of experience but not competent to establish truth. 
Samkara, has, no doubt, found a place for enlightened reason,* 
for logic according to him has a negative result, and reason in 
its ordinary implications is involved in antinomies, though the 
transcendental culture in the Advaita- Vedanta generates a fitness 
in reason to approach reality if not to apprehend it. The nega- 
tive dialectic of Vedanta is helpful in a way, for reason 
becomes free from the natural demands of life and breaks the 
realistic adaptations of knowledge and life. This goes a great 
way to foster the idealistic or transcendental attitude. No doubt 
it is clear that reason is never competent to establish transcen- 
dental truth or to reveal it. Advaitism makes a distinction 
between enlightened and unenlightened reason. Unenlightened 
reason does not see, far less apprehend, the oneness of being. 
The enlightened reason of Philosophy gives the weight of its 

authority to this existence of the accomplished 

ism and Idealism in iRct of intuitioii. Ill Advaita- Vedanta, there- 
fimkara a Epiatemo- cpistemology runs ou two Hncs : (a) on 

the realistic line and (6) the idealistic line. 
Saihkara’s philosophy has in it an element which will give support 
to naive realism. Advaitism contains in it the antinomies which 
reason naturally meets with in the effort of knowing the ultimate 
reality. Though Saihkara has not made a clear distinction be- 
tween sensibility and reason, still the functions of sensibility and 
reason can be distinguished in his philosophy and this distinction 
leads us to his theory of truth of appearance and of error. 

} Suvadyatorka-parityagena niravadyastarkah pratipattavyo bhavati. 

— S. B„ 2. 1, 11. 
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Sensibility in its immediate effect makes us believe in the reality 
of objects. It affirms the existence of the object and accepts its 
truth. This affirmation is ‘ naive.’ The report of sensibility is 
often negated and in sense-affections no distinctions can be 
possibly drawn between false and true knowledge. Empiricism, 
therefore, dogmatically accepts the affirmation of the senses. 
Sense-knowledge cannot transcend this and the subject-object 
relations underlie empiric consciousness. But even in these 
implications reason soon finds by the constant changes and de- 
nials that the reports of the senses are not convincing. Nor do 
they present reality. Eeality in Samkara is not consistent with 
the constant shiftings of phenomena, for, the succession of pre- 
sentations and their denials naturally impresses one with their 
transitory character. Truth, if it is anything, must be abiding. 
The constant changes of phenomena cannot establish their 
reality. Samkara, so far as his epistemology is concerned, is 
eloquent on the thesis that the subject-object implications of 
knowledge cannot establish or reveal truth, for the constant 
shiftings or changes of phenomena at once stamp them with a 
degree of unreality. Empirical knowledge by its own denial 
establishes its own falsity. It is a common experience that 
perception is denied by perception, perception by inference, in- 
ference by authority and so on. * In this way a knowledge by 
experience is not a reliable source, for we shall see later on that 
all phases of experience are constantly changing and none, there- 


^ (o) Apariksita-pratyaksarfa hi pariksitanumanapeksaya durbalara, 
nilaiii nabha iti pratyakgamiva nabho nirupatvanumanapek^aya.— Ad. S. , 
pp. 869-70 (Bombay Edition). 

(6) Pratyakaaderhi pariksaya vyavaharika-prama^iyamatraiij 
Bidhyati, taoca nadvaitagamena badhyate, badhyate tu tattvikaiii 
pramapiyam. 

—Ihid, p. 874. 

(c) Tatparyavati Srutib pratyaksad balavatl. — ^Bh., 1.1.1. 
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fore, can be true in the metaphysical sense. Experience is 
always related to certain conditions and if these conditions 
^change the experience can be sublated. Eeason cannot, there- 
fore, accept the verdict of experience. No doubt there is seeming 
uniformity in our perception, but these unifonnities obtain under 
some conditions and do not obtain under others. Truth of 
experience then is subject to certain collocations. These colloca- 
tions are of space, time and causality and sense-conditions. 
What Saihkara seems anxious to point out is the untrustworthy 
nature of empirical knowledge which cannot therefore be regarded 
as a fit instrument for the understanding of truth. This criticism 
applies even to all finer forms of perception whether of religion, 
art, morality or lower form of mysticism, for they are also 
intuitions of developed senses, moral, aesthetic or religious, and 
their impress carries with them a sort of conviction. They are 
the empiric intuitions of this state of consciousness, but the 
criticism which Samkara applies to knowledge by experience can 
also tell upon them. The relative consciousness, through which 
our experience moves, can never be a source of higher wisdom, 
since everything in it is constantly changing and it is true only 
in its own universe. Its truth or falsity is always related to 
certain conditions. It is true in one way and false in another. 
Truth and falsity seem to be inherent in its nature. Saihkara, 
therefore, characterises, every fact of experience as relatively true 
and relatively false. Apart from the ontological implications 
every fact is epistemologically also true and false, under different 
conditions. Throughout the whole course of experience appear- 
ance is simultaneously turning out true or false, true in one set of 
relations and false in another set of relations. Understanding of 
falsity is an exercise of reason. In this understanding, reason 
and judgment play an important part. When an appearance is 
negated leaving behind it another appearance, the denial is the 
part of judgment, though the latter appearance is a fact of 
experience. Facts are presented in experience and then denied. 
This is the nature of empiric illusion. 
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By the complete analysis of an empiric illusion we get three 
Nature of Falsity elements, (1) the presentation of the locus ; 
MaiS5*^“ot Spiric (^) the appearance of the illusory percept and 
(3) the negation of illusion. Even in empiric 
knowledge the percept is illusory, but its illusory character is not 
understood so long as the locus is not perceived. This is no 
doubt true of empirical illusions ; it is true no less of empirical 
experiences. But the empirical intuition is not denied so long as 
consciousness dwells on the relative basis. Still, the relative 
character of empiric knowledge cannot be doubted. And this 
relative character is enough to indicate its illusoriness though it 
cannot completely establish it.’ 

These three elements are more or less presented before 
consciousness. The first one is not completely presented and here 
arises the possibility of illusion. The second one is completely 
presented and the third one too. Between the presentation 
of the second element and that of the third two more intervening 
stages may be conceived : — (1) a negative judgment that 
the presentation is not the locus, (2) before the locus can be 
presented, the negation of the illusory percept can be presented. 
The mind passes through a negative judgment and consciousness 
still works in relativity. This relativity consists in ‘ this is not 
Negative Dialectic this, but this.’ Knowledge still moves in the 
“m^rfan'r in”'^ the sphere of judgment and reason is hero at 

theory of knowledge. work. Immediately after this stage as the 

effect of judgment, comes the immediate consciousnes of nega- 
tion. This negation is really ] ^identical with the locus. * 
Before the locus, as it is, is perceived, such a negation 

^ Vide A.d. S., pp. 662-684 (Bombay Edition). 

Ibid, pp. 648-51. 

^ Nabhavo nama bbavadanyah ka^cidasti, api tu bhava ova bhuvanta- 
ratmana abhavahi svarupe^a tu bhavah ; yathahuh " Bhuvantaramabbavo 
hi kayacittu vyapeksaya ” iti. 


■Bh., p. 22 (Bombay Edition). 
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being identical with position, becomes the natural implication of 
knowledge. In fact, the Advaita- Vedanta does not draw any 
distinction between the negation of the false percept and the 
locus. 

What we should like to point out is that reason has got a 
function and that function, as will appear from the above, is 
essentially negative. The function of reason is to judge the truth 
of relations in empirical presentations. Samkara, like Kant, does 
not trace out the constitutive and integrative function of reason 
and understanding. The clear analysis of the untrustworthy 
character of empiric knowledge exhibits this negative function 
of reason. Satnkara has demonstrated this in refuting relational 
consciousness. Judgment construes relations and ^aihkara 
points out that this is more or less the necessity of pragmatic 
consciousness. They are, therefore, constructions of a realistic 
will, but those relations cajinot be established. The logical 
reason ultimately finds its own barrenness in not being able to 
establish an order of relations and in giving always a negative 
result. The logical consciousness stands revealed as self-contra- 
dictory. The self-contradiction is the only verdict that reason 
passes upon its own formation. Samkara does not deny the 
inherent tendency of unilluminated reason to build up an order 
of relations, but when reason proceeds to examine its own afifir- 
mations, it is involved in contradictions and fallacies. 

In the theory of empirical knowledge Samkara has, therefore, 
accepted the contributions of sensibility and reason. The 
knowledge tlirougli sensibility is accepted as true so long as it is not 
denied by another presentation. Truth and falsity are to Sam- 
kara matters of presentation and not of judgment, be it empiric 
or transcendental. Keason plays the subordinate function of 
negating the concepts of relations. Knowledge, therefore, 
proceeds from presentation to presentation until the relative 
presentations are ultimately denied in the ab.solute presentation. 
This absolute presentation is pure consciousness and transcenden- 
tal knowledge^ 
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The important problem of epistemology faces us here. ‘ Is 

knowledge concrete or abstract? * Self-con- 

Nature of know* . . , i i» i 

ledge. Is knowledge scious cvidcnce spesks for the concrete as well 

concrete or abstract ? , t , , , .01 in 1 . . *•' 

as the abstract aspect of knowledge, but is more 
in favour of the concrete aspect. Indian epistemology has faced 
this problem boldly. The distinction of Nirvikalpa and Savikalpa 
has found a place in the Naiyayika, Bauddha, Samkhya, Mlma- 
nisa and the Vedanta systems. In fact, it is an all-absorbing 
topic in Indian Philosophy and the main tendency has been 
amongst a class of philosophers to lend tlicir support to abstract 
knowledge. That knowledge has got a concrete expression is 
accepted by everybody, but when we come to logically examine 
the concrete aspect of knowdedge we meet with certain difl&culties. 
We have seen that Samkara has accepted the concrete stage of 
knowledge and has not categorically denied it. Such has been 
the case also with other forms of transcendental philosophy. 
Psychologically, both the forms of knowledge are facts of con- 
sciousness and cannot be denied. But the KSmanujists, 
Madlivites and some others have noticed only the concrete express- 
ion of knowledge and have denied the constant tendency of cogni- 
tive experience to pass from the abstract to the concrete stage. 
Hence knowledge is a definite form of consciousness. Definite- 
ness strictly is the differentia of knowdedge and so long as 
knowledge has not this character, it is not knowledge 
but simple apprehension. Apprehension and judgment are the 
the two psychological stages of knowledge. Psychologically w'e 
cannot deny any one of them, though there has been an attempt 
in Kamanuja not to call apprehension knowledge. 

Logically there has been a difference among philosophers on 
the issue of denying one and retaining the other. The theists 
identify knowledge with judgment and Samkara, with apprehen- 
sion. Sariikara does not deny that relative consciousness is a 
matter of judgment and he lends his support to such knowledge 
in certain stages of consciousness. What he denies is its meta- 
physical character. Samkara criticises this concrete knowledge 
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(1) in its logical character and (2) in its epistemological import. 
Logically he is anxious to establish the point that knowledge as 
^ judgment is involved in fallacies. Judgment is relational con- 
sciousness and this relation is two-fold : (1) relation of subject 

and object and (2) relation of subject and predicate. These are 
the most potent forms of relations. Among systems of different 
relations epistemologically the first one is more important. The 
relation of subject and object is the essence of empiric epistemo- 
logy and the ground of concrete knowledge. 


Let us examine the nature of these relations. Epistemology 


The Advaita-Vedan* 
ta and subject-object 
reference in knowledge. 


here assumes rather than tries to prove the 
relations. There is no proof here other than the 
evidence of consciousness, but the evidence of 


consciousness is not always true, specially in empiric knowledge. 
The supposed relation may bo nothing more than an appearance 
and a false creation of the pragmatic consciousness. Logically 
it involves us in difficulties. The subject is subject, and the 
object is object. How the object is related to the subject is not 
explained.^ The relation is a term between the subject and 
object. It has a meaning to the subject, but not the object. 
Meaning is a psychological implication and the relation is rela- 
tion to the subject. But the I'clations are true to tlic subject and 
they arc of the subject. But on what assumption do we accept 
the object to be a term of relation ? Even if it is accepted that 
the subject-object relation is inherent in knowledge, it is still in 
knowledge and expresses its concrete character ; but still it does 
not establish a reference to anything besides knowledge and its 
own clement. In fact, it is somewhat difficult to establish the 


1 (a) Nahi jnanarfa jfleyasambaddhanoeva pruka^akam atiprasafigat, 

napi svasaihbaddham, Stmasvarupasya tadgupasya va jaSnasya jaeycna 
saiiibandhasyabhavut. 

— Ad. 8., pp, 438-64. 

(6) Vide S. B., p. 6 

(c) Vide P. D., sis. I. 80, 52. 

2 • 
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objective reference of knowledge by starting from knowledge. 
How knowledge passes from abstract to concrete is what logical 
intellect cannot fully apprehend. This is an epistemloogical 
implication of the Mgya doctrine of Samkara. This aspect has 
been more fully developed in Saihkarites than in Saihkara. 

The presentation of the object to the subject is dogmatically 
„ .. . accepted by naive realism. Saihkarites do 

later vedanlic develop- not deny the presentation, but the disappear- 
ance of the presentation of false percept makes 
them seriously think upon the issue. Is the presentation real ? 
This is the most important question in the doctrine of percep- 
tion. Sarrikara has no doubt accepted the reality of presentation 
as has been made clear in his refutation of Vijnanavada. He 
appears there as a realist. He is eloquent that perception gives 
us simultaneously the knowledge of self and not-self. This 
must have been a psychological admission. But the constantly 
shifting character of our perception, specially of false percep- 
tion, makes us seriously ponder over the question : what do we 
actually perceive ? Do we perceive appearance or reality ? Do we 
perceive an appearance that presents reality for the time being ? 
In false perception Saihkarites point out, that the appearance 
is real and unreal both, but in reference to different universes of 
thought. It is real, because it is presented ; it is false, because 
it is denied. Saitikarites are anxious to avoid the complete un- 
reality and illusoriness of a false presentation. In this sense, 
there is an element of realism in their system. But since, the 
presentation is denied, it is not real in a metaphysical sense. 
Samkarites accept, therefore, the psychological realism and the 
metaphysical idealism in their theory of perception. This dual 
character of the presentation is what differentiates their theory 
of false perception from other theories. In Saiiikaraphilosophy 
there is a constant change of outlook from psychological 
to metaphysical point of view. The objectivity of reference 
in perception is not denied by the Saifakarites, but how an 
appearance is objectified, is what passes comprehension. The 
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objectivity and subjectivity of reference in false knowledge succeed 
one another ; what appears as an object is, after a moment, 
denied as an object and is interpreted as a subjective creation or 
projection. This is clear in false perception. This projection and 
the supposed objectivity of the presentation are surely a creation 
of Avidya, for no other factor can be logically conceived for such 
presentations. If this is true of empiric illusions, it is also 
true of empiric perceptions, though these have a more durable 
character and have, therefore, the mark of objectivity which 
cannot be reduced to subjective impression. This is the point 
on which Samkara differs from the Vijnanavadi Bauddha and 
this has been the main foundation for the development of exo- 
teric life and consciousness. The relative character of our 
perception as true or false corresponding to different universes 
of thought has all along been pursued in Vedanta metaphysics 
and so long as the transcendental intuition does not dawn upon 
us, the comparatively realistic consciousness dogs us to the last. 
Even in this realistic presentation, the relative character is 
apparent and therefore, it gives us the impression that it is real 
so far as consciousness dwells on the empiric basis. But its 
denial in transcendental intuition puts it into the category of 
false presentation. The only difference is that the one continu- 
ously hangs on empiric intuition, and that the other is denied 
there. This continuity lends unto it a touch of realism. This has 
been the ground of distinction between empiric illusion and 
empiric truth. 

Though there has been a tendency among a class of 
^aihkarites to dispense with the distinction of empiric illusion 
and empiric truth on the ground that this distinction is more 
pragmatic than epistemological,^ still, such has not been the 
view of the more prominent Samkarites, and they still maintain 
a realistic element in knowledge and objectivity of reference in 
perception. This has been Vacaspati’s position. The objecti- 
vity of reference, therefore, retains the distinction between 

^ This is the position of Prak&d&uanda Sarasvatl. 
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Jlvapratyaksa and I^vara-pratyaksa. But although the teachers 
accept as an implication a realistic consciousness, they cannot 
explain the relation of the subject to the object, which, still, 
is a perplexity of metaphysical consciousness. The truth seems 
to be that in the history of Indian thought the Naiyayika con- 
ception of the subject-object relation has been unhesitatingly 
accepted. Later Vedantism points out that this relation can be 
accepted only on the psychological ground. 

We come now to the consideration of the predicative theory 
of propositions. It is a general supposition that 
theJr^f pfoSS knowledge is a unit of judgment and even at 
perceptual level knowledge becomes definite 
in this that it expresses a judgment. Knowledge, in its clear 
concrete form, is a system of relations and it is identified with 
the system. The unit of knowledge is the unit of a system. And 
a system implies two or more terms in relation. 

Here arises the great divergence between the theistic and 
non-theistic Vcdantists, That knowledge has an empiric basis 
is a position which has not been denied by Samkara and his 
followers. But Samkara is not ready to accept that the relational 
system represents the true being of knowledge. Saiiikara can 
lend his support to the predicative view of propositions generally 
and he has actually done this by refuting the Naiyayika concep- 
tion of Samavaya. Vedantists of all schools agree in refuting 
this relation, for Samavaya, according to Naiyayikas, is a rela- 
tion obtaining in substance and attribute, generality and indivi- 
duality, etc. This conception of Samavaya has been refuted on 
the ground that it leads to an infinite regress, for the terms and 
the relation require the assistance of other relations to be related 
to one another and these others and so on.^ 

The Vedantists in the place of Samavaya institute the 
relation of Tadatmya or Svarupa. In other words, they maintain 

' The method of refutation of Samavaya relation will be fully 
ehewn later on. Cp. Bradley, Appearance and Beality, pp. 28-32. 
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that the predicate is the concrete expression of the subject. 
It helps to draw out the connotation of the subject term or in 
other words an abstract notion makes itself concrete through 
the concrete expression of a predicate. A judgment is, therefore, 
a subject • fully developed and this development is an inner 
growth and an inherent necessity. Knowledge is dynamic ; it has 
a constant tendency to fully affirm its concreteness through all 
the qualities it possesses. Knowledge is essentially then judg- 
ment. This is the decided opinion of Eamanuja and other 
theistic teachers. 

Samkara and Samkarites differ here. They may accept 
this predicative view in the sphere of relative knowledge but their 
tendency essentially lies in denying all relations between subject 
and predicate. They interpret the relational consciousness as 
the working of ignorance which impresses the empirical mind. 
Here again the logic of Sarakara has been essentially negative 
in the sense that the relation between subject and predicate cannot 
be established. Herein they point out the application of the 
same fallacy, viz., the endless multiplication of relations. If 
relation is true, it must be conceived between two terms, since 
relation is not possible of a thing which stands by itself. Hence 
relational consciousness presupposes a differential consciousness 
too. The difficulty arises, how things in their nature different 
can be related to one another ; and again how we can conceive 
of identity as synchronous. If there is identity there can be no 
relations, and if there is relation there must be some difference 
and unity cannot be established. The conception of unity 
embracing difference seems to be a hopeless one. In unity either 
there is difference or there is no difference. If there is difference 
there can be no unity and if there is no difference there can be 
no relation. The conception of unity does not admit of a relation 
without difference. 

Even if a relation be conceived between the subject and 
predicate there arises the possibility of begging the question. A 
subject is subject in reference to predicate and a predicate is the 
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predicate of the subject. There is a mutuality of reference. As 
such they are interdependent, and the conception of one is not 
clear apart from the other. Logically this position is not above^ 
criticism, for a definition of the subject term or of the predicate 
term should be sought independently of one another j otherwise 
the implications of the subject and the predicate are not inde- 
pendently clear. This mutuality of reference is an accepted 
fallacy in Indian Logic.^ 

So long we have a long story of the negative dialectic of 
Samkara which shakes the foundation of all empirical knowledge 
and epistemology. These negative dialectics have a threefold 
importance : (1) they demonstrate the futility of thinking to 
know the ultimate truth ; (2) they demonstrate the self-contra- 
dictions involved in the nature of thoughts ; (3) indirectly they 
stress the value of the other methods of approach. In Saihkara 
the utter failure of logical thinking as regards the ultimate 
question has accentuated the importance of intuition as the means 
of apprehending truth and reality. 

The truth which Bergson has only recently preached and the 
tendency which is becoming every day clearer in modern philo- 
sophy, that reason is not the final arbiter of truth, that it can 
only touch the shadow or fringe of existence, that there is a 
super-logical way of apprehending truth, were long felt and 
recognised in Indian philosophy, the more so in Samkara. The 
service which Advaita-Vedantism has rendered to philosophy is 
the propounding of the great truth that truth can be seen or 
intuited but not understood. Intuition and reason are therefore 
distinctive faculties and the function of one cannot be appro- 
priated by the other. So long as consciousness moves with 
reason and categories of relations it becomes busily occupied in 

' (a) Yugapad-grahauayogadanavastba-prssaAgatab 

Farasparairayatvaoca dharmabhede’pi oaksadhlb. 

— Cit., p. 168 (Bom. Edition). 


(6) Vide P. D., si. I. 62. 
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a attempt to construct a world of relations, but it is not ab- 
solute truth, for reason itself cannot accept the absolute to be a 
system of relations. A system is more a creation of reason than 
a reality, for a system has no meaning and cannot exist without 
the implication of relations, and relations have meaning to an 
interpretative consciousness. But where the system is called 
subjective or objective, it is clear that it cannot be truth, for 
truth denies relations. We cannot understand any necessity of 
truth entering into a system of relations. This necessity can be 
either internal or external. If it is external, it implies the 
existence of something besides the absolute truth. If it is 
internal, absolute becomes a system. But the absolute and 
system are two incompatible concepts. 

Beason ultimately in this way comes to conceive the inherent 
impossibility of its knowing truth. And when the attempts of 
reason thus fail, we seek the other organ of intuition to 
apprehend reality. Intuition thus gives us what reason cannot. 
This difference between intuition and reason has been the 
fruitful source of conceiving truth in two different ways in the 
philosophy of Samkara. The senses and reason are affected by 
the impressions of object and they are therefore ready to accept 
the affections of sensibility as pragmatic if not metaphysical 
truth. Samkara feels and feels truly that so long as we are 
thus affected, we cannot deny their causes and our mind is 
forced to accept their objectivity somehow or other. 

Hence the sense-objects, which offer pragmatic satisfaction, 
have not been denied existence but are said to be true in some 
sense. These are called Vyavaharika or empiric or pragmatic 
truths. They are true because they appear and affect our voli- 
tional and emotional being. They are the affirmations of practi- 
cal reason. We cannot deny their certitude in certain phases of 
life and consciousness. 

daihkara is thus ready to accept the truth of becoming and 
he does so accept it so long as the soul has not the illuminated 
vision of the transcendental being. 
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So long as man lias not the enlightened vision, he necessari- 
ly accepts the world of becoming as real presentation and seeks 
an explanation of its origin. This necessity is of reason and led 
by this necessity reason builds up an exoteric theory of creation 
or evolution and accepts the implications of practical reason, God, 
Soul, and Freedom. In the evolution of pragmatic conscious- 
ness Saihkara has retained the possibility of finer revelations and 
the onward progress of the soul. He has offered a theory of 
epistemology which can support the implications of life, of 
subtle realizations and finer consciousness. In this way religion, 
arts and ethics have been made possible in the philosophy of 
Sariikara. He has not gone to the extreme of immediately deny- 
ing the intuitions of practical reason, the hopes of religion and 
the promise of immortality. In fact the Upanisads and Samkara 
as the interpreter of the Upanisads have perceived the subtler 
move of life and consciousness in the yearning of the human soul 
to catch the divine spirit through the majesty of nature. And 
in the depths of human heart the finer urges clearly indicate the 
wonderful possibilities and the amazing revelations of the reli- 
gious consciousness The Advaita-Vedanta is not irresponsive 
to the dawn of a new life and it has accepted the subtler causes 
of realization of a concrete spiritual life. 

The spiritual life is essentially acquainted with the cosmic 
consciousness. And what Sariikara and the Sathkarites are 
anxious to aflBrm and point out is that cosmic consciousness has 
a partial expression. However fine and lofty the expressions 
may be, they are still expressions and they cannot be expected to 
express the absolute consciousness fully. But the concentration 
of the cosmic consciousness is only apparently real which 
Samkara cannot deny, for the transcendental vision sees the 
infinite in every centre of existence or more properly the infinite 
is the only centre which has neither circumference nor radii. So 
long as truth of such an absolute is not before us, our finite con- 
sciousness can feel the expansive urges of spiritual life and call 
it truth. But as soon as the transcendental vision dawns upon 
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tts, the thread of divided life is cut and therefore tt^ continaity 
between religious life and transcendental vision breaks up. In the 
transcendental vision, the soul becomes acquainted with such a 
* reality before which the value-consciousness of arts, religion, poetry 
and philosophy dies out, for they are always expressions in 
concrete life and cannot feel the depth of joy and transcendence. 

In this transcendental attitude ^amkara has denied all the 
implications of the immanent consciousness, be it of religion or 
of ethics. The denial is natural and spontaneous, for the soul now 
becomes deeply convinced of transcendence and becomes acquaint- 
ed with a reality before which everything vanishes as relative 
and partial. The partial truth appears as truth so long as truth 
is not perceived in its entirety. But the vision of fuller truth 
frees us from the implications of partial life. Samkara thinks 
that freedom goes with realization of fulness of being. There 
is a constant tendency in Sathkara towards the constant change 
of the presentations and their meanings according as consdous- 
ness feels the finer and finer urges of life, and in the life of ex- 
pression there is nothing which does not change its character and 
meaning, according to the attitude of the percipient. In rela- 
tive consciousness the object has only reference to the subject 
and its nature and meaning are more or less constructions of the 
subject according as the subject is affected. There is thus vari<* 
ability of opinion of relative existence inasmuch as the subject is 
affected differently. A presentation, therefore, which has meaning 
to one subject might have no meaning or a different meaning to 
another subject. What is truth, therefore, to one may be falsity 
for the other. But such cannot be tbe case when truth and falsity 
are not matters of judgment but indications of existences. 

Sarbkara perceives this and comes to the conclusion that 
degrees of existences are relative to the meaning of a conscious 
subject.^ A prdtihhasika truth is supposed to be truth when it 
has a meaning to the subject, but when it is denied practically 

^ Cp. Kant’s famous distinction between phenomenal and noucoenai 
knowledge (Critique of Pure Beason). 

3 • 
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it ceases to have any meaning. Similarly, a Vyavaharika truth 
is always related to a conscious subject and has a meaning for 
him and even here the meaning has a reference to a particular 
universe of thought. If the universe of thought is changed, the 
meaning certainly is gone, though the thing may exist as practi- 
cally meaningless for the subject. But a truth which is thus 
related to its subject and has a meaning for it cannot be 
metaphysical truth according to Sarhkara, for truth is abiding. 

Criterion of truth non-contradictory and it is naturally 

hoped and maintained that it is what it is and 
it should have no reference to any conscious subject.^ It exists 
whether a meaning is seen in it or not. Truth is truth. The 
rendering of a meaning is a necessity of the finite intellect, but 
whether the finite intellect sees or does not see any meaning, 
does not affect in the least the nature of truth. Truth does not 
enter into the time process, nor does it enter into the conditions 
of thinking and as such it is completely transcendental. In other 
words, it can be never put into the grasp of reason and its cate- 
gorical setting. 

The metaphysics of Samkara cannot see its way to synthe- 
sise the transcendental truth and the relative truths, as the 
relative truths are sublated in the transcendental height of exist- 
ence. Samkara does not find any continuity between higher 
and lower truths and in reference to the higher he cannot call 
the lower existence a truth. When the philosophic consciousness 
is transcendent, the seeming truth of divided life completely 
vanishes and, therefore, the transcendental truth does not stand 
in any relation to the order of appearances. From this level of 
existence they are not only practically but also theoretically 


\ (o) Satyatvam badharabityam. — P. D.^ 3.29. 

(6) Anadhigatabadlutarthavisayaka-jfianatvam pramatvam.— V. P., 
p. 15 (C. U. Edn.). 

(c) Abadhita svayamprakaSitaiva satta, sa ca svarupameva cidat- 
m^ab. — Bh.,.p. 25 (Bom. Edn.). 

(d) Vide Ad. S., p^ 193 (Bombay Edition). 
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non-existent. The transcendental truth of Samkara is not only 
transcendental in the sense that it stands above the immanent 
, order of space and time, but the immanent order does not really 
exist ; in other words, the transcendent appears as the imma- 
nent under the sway of ignorance. How it so appears is another 
story and is not relevant to our topic. But what we want to 
impress is that reality according to Samkara is one undivided 
being and the panorama of existence dwindles into nothing as 
soon as we cross the line of divided vision. This division of 
existence in different grades corresponds to different forms of 
knowledge. The same existence appears as different according 
to different organs of apprehension, though reality is the same. 
That it appears so is explained in the doctrine of MSya. What- 
ever the implication of Maya may be, it is no doubt certain that 
the existence is only one, it is all-pervasive though it appears as 
many. Samkara’s philosophy is finally an attempt to overthrow 
the divisions of existences and their empirical truths and to estab- 
lish the transcendence of being. The conclusion at which 
philosophy arrives is that the absolute is the locus of existence 
and it does not admit the partiality of division. The truth is a 
complete being and is the absolute. Error is to be distinguished 
from nothingness which exists nowhere. But error has a seeming 
reality. It is error because it is only partial vision and not ful- 
ness of being. Samkara lias not attempted the synthesis of the 
partial presentations’ of appearance and being, for partiality is the 
mark which distinguishes error from truth. How the error 
arises in finite mind may be a psychological or logical question 
but not a metaphysical one. This partiality of vision is, in the 
Advaita-Vedanta, the mark of error and in our epistemological 
search the complete being is never presented. Knowledge 
therefore moves with the partial expression of being and can 
never transcend the division and apprehend the absolute truth. 
Truth is the absolute existence, error is the divided vision. With 
this standard of truth it is easy for Samkara to deny all partiality 
of knowledge and being in the absolute, which, therefore, is not 
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the synthesis of all partial truths but the complete denial of them. 
The synthesis of them cannot present the reality. The absolute 
is not a synthesis ; it is identity. , 

Exactly at this point the theistic presentation of knowledge 
and truth differs from the monistic presentation. The theistic 
attempt is essentially synthetic. It does not see the sectional 
presentations of reality or the complete transcendence of it. The 
theistic reality is all-inclusive embracing as it does all phases of 
being. The theists argue that reality must be complete and 
all- pervasive. The seeming appearance, because it is seeming, 
has a reality and cannot.be completely denied. The seeming 
presentation has to be explained. To say that it is presented and 
then denied is no explanation of its presentation. Finally, the 
complete denial is never a fact experienced by any one. 

The theists do not see any distinction between being and 
presentation. Presentation only reports the being and as such 
there can be no complete division eternally obtaining in it, and 
anybody who denies it must make all knowledge impossible. 
Bamanuja is emphatic in pointing out this gap in Ifiarnkara’s 
philosophy — ^the gap between knowledge and reality, for what is 
real is never an object of knowledge with Samkara. Such a reality 
even if it exists for ever remains beyond human knowledge. But 
the greatest diflBculty which arises in this forced division between 
truth and knowledge is the falsity and illusoriness of self-conscious 
evidence and of all other forms of knowledge. Tn fact our know- 
ledge instead of serving us would do us positive disservice and 
in the words of Martineau, reason, the highest faculty given unto 
man, instead of being a faculty of apprehending reality will be a 
faculty of disproving it. This stricture of Martineau against Eant 
can be equally applied against Saihkara. His philosophy in this 
sense defeats its own purpose and declares the problem insoluble 
and all knowledge fallacious. 

The least separation between knowledge and reality, origin- 
ates almost insoluble problems in philosophy. The evidence 
of self-consciousness is the only trustworthy evideaee'and if 
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it is denied zmthing remains to hold to. BSmanuja therefore 
accepts the evidence of self-consciousness and that which know- 
Jedge reports is unhesitatingly accepted as true. Self-conscious 
presentation's the test of truth. Here is the divergence between 
Bamtlnuja and Saihkara. Samkara led by transcendental instinct 
cannot accept the evidence of self-consciousness as truth, for 
self-conscionsness to him is relative consciousness. He calls 
nothing truth which has the least possibility of denial. Self- 
consciousness is also actually denied. BamiLnuja dissents strongly 
from this position. He claims that self-consciousness is never 
denied and. as such it is the only source by which we can 
appraise truth or falsity. Our knowledge is always concrete 
and concrete knowledge has always a reference to being. Know- 
ledge and being are supposed in each other. Knowledge is im- 
possible when it is not expressive. And when it is expressive 
it is expressive of truth be it phenomenal or transcendental. 
Expressive consciousness can never be false, although it might 
express truth immanent or truth transcendent. 

But a question may arise that this also is an extreme 
position and cannot be logically supported. If all experi- 
ence is truth then the distinction between error and truth 
will disappear from human experience, but such is not 
the case. Bamanuja replies that it is so. Error is not a 
logical fact. Whatever appears in knowledge is truth. Even in 
false perception there is an element of truth in the object though 
this element is practically not useful.’ Falsity is therefore 


. ^ (a) Tasaih trivrtamekaikamiti 4rutyaiva coditaih druiyaiva danSita 
tasmat sarve sarvatra saihgatab. 

— R. Bh., p. 188 (Bombay Edition). 

(b) Maricika-jalajfiane tejab-prlhivyorapysmbuno vidyamunatvad 
indriyado^epaj teiab-prthivyoragrahapad adr^favaiiaccambuno grahanfid 
yatb&rthatvion. 

Ibid, p. 187. 

This problem is fully discussed the “ Epistemedogy of Iltusioa.” 
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more pragmatic than real, so far as knowledge is concern- 
ed. It is not false nor is the object which it reports. Falsity 
lies in respect of its practical value. Such a conclusion leadg 
us to accept the truth of all forms of knowledge, an4 knowledge 
under any condition can never be conceived to be false. Know- 
ledge of course is here concrete and its tendency is to reveal 
itself in its complete nature, as something that expresses its 
own object. Knowledge has always a reference to an object 
and is never free from it. If this be the ultimate .character of 


knowledge, it can never be conceived as transcending relations. 
Knowledge is easentially relational consciousness and this rela- 
tional consciousness can never be false. Knowledge is then always 
epistemological and logical, and since there is no distinction 
between truth and knowledge, truth ultimately becomes a logical 
reality. It can never transcend its logical nature it can never 
be super-logical. 

The first point that strikes us in the philosophy of RSmanuja 
is his attitude and method of approach ; and 
poSt.”*****’* * herein arises the fundamental difference be- 

tween Samkara and B§>manuja. Ramanuja’s 
attitude has been essentially logical and though he claims the 
revelation of truth still his attempt has been essentially to bear 
out the intuitions by logical reason and to show the correspon- 
dence between intuition and reason. In Ramanuja the apparent 
discord between reason and intuition has been set aside and it 


has been possible for him to show that intuition and reason 
give us the same truth. The fundamental points of difference 
between Saihkara and Rtimanuja arise out of the relation be- 
tween reason and intuition. Ramanuja does not. find any conflict 
between the two, for in his case reason and intuition function in 
the same way : they are relational consciousness. Reason con- 
ceives, intuition perceives. Reason conceives relations, intui- 
tion perceives them. Both of them work in the same way. 
Wfi may go far and say that intuition is a form of judgment, 
since intuition intuits. 
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The fundamental difference between Samkara andEamanuja 
lies in their conception of intuition. In Samkara intuition 
cannot be intuited, in Eamanuja it can. Intuition is an 
Sccomplished fact in both Samkara and Eamanuja, for none 
can establish it. But in ESmanuja this intuition is a unity 
and not an identity of consciousness and since it is unity, 
it is a fact involving a process within itself. A process 
implies a reference, intuition refers to itself and becomes self- 
intuitive. 

This difference in the character of intuition has made the 
position of Eamanuja fundamentally different from Samkara. 
His position, therefore, has been more logical than psychologi- 
cal, for he cannot conceive of any state of consciousness where the 
logical self dies out in transcendental intuition. Knowledge is 
essentially judgment in any stage of consciousness. It does not 
matter whether the reference in judgment is self or something 
besides self. 


The unique feature of Eamanuja’s system is his identifica- 
tion of the theory of knowledge with the 
mSaphyTiw?®^ theory of Being. Eamanuja does not deviate 

from the chief Vedantic principle that “what- 
ever is, is consciousness.” But he differs from Samkara in con- 
ceiving of a dialectic necessity of expression in the metaphysical 
reality as well as in epistemological knowledge. Knowledge 
. develops through a dialectic and it never denies a dialectic expres- 
sion, be it finite knowledge or infinite knowledge. The more we 
understand oar self-conscious life the more we approach towards 
the understanding of the inlinite life and purpose, for between 
the finite and infinite there is no difference in nature al- 


though there may be difference in powers. Eamanuja’s is 
a completely logical principle and he in this respect is 
quite like Hegel and poles asunder from Bergson. The ulti- 
mate reality can be called energising reason, as distinguished 
from the a-logical principle of Bergson. And therefore there can 
be no. gap between our epistemological thinking and metaphysical 
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reality. For, if thinking has a law of its own in order to develop 
and build up a system of knowledge, this law cannot be essen- 
tially different from the way in which being expresses itself. 

Epistemology therefore has greater importance in lUtm&iujk 
than in Samkara ; for through it we can understand not only the 
inward nature of our self-conscious being but also the inward 
nature of the divine being. A clear understanding how know- 
ledge does develop will throw a flood of light upon metaphysics. 

The distinction of relative and absolute knowledge has not 
found a place in Ramanuja in the sense of Saibkara. ^ihkara 
has not been able to synthesise absolute knowledge with relative 
knowledge and he has therefore been led to deny relative truth 
and knowledge in the absolute. Such has not been the case with 
Ramanuja. Ramanuja has drawn no distinction between abso- 
lute and relative truth and absolute and relative knowledge in the 
sense in which Samkara does. No doubt he accepts the distinc- 
tion in another way, and calls knowledge relative when it is not 
seen in its full development and concreteness. An aspect of 
reality is no doubt relative if it is not seen in its place in the 
totality. Relative knowledge and truth therefore are partial and 
imperfect visions. They are partial and relative because the 
fuller vision and fuller appreciation of reality are still wanting. 
Popular knowledge is thus relative and imperfect, and so is 
scientific knowledge. But philosophic knowledge gives us the 
absolute truth and knowledge ; for all the relations which know- 
ledge implies are now seen in a completely unified system. 
Unity is truth. Presentations of diversity are imperfect present- 
ations of truth. In Ramanuja there is a persistent demand of 
thought developing this all-comprehensive unity and so long as 
it is done our knowledge may be relative or scientific but not 
philosophic or absolute. 

Epistemology in Ramanuja has philosophic significance and 
has not confined itself to popular realism or subjective idealism. 
It has not the tendency of denying the implication of subject and 
object nor of confining knowledge to this implic^ion alone. R 
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takes froBi realism the clear implication of tbs p^eptatipp pf 
the object to the sabject,. ami at the same time it towards 

a higher synthesis of the unity of subject and object in the pame 
Wng; Safhkara, as has been already showPi. has denied 
this unity pf subject and object in a synthesis. 

The epistemology of Saihkara, therefore, is true of rela- 
tive consciousness ; in Bamanuja the epistemology is true 
of absolute consciousness. The difference between Samkara and 
BamSnuja arises from the nature of thinking. BSminuja 
agrees with Baihkara in accepting that the principal law of 
thinking is identity. Thought is anxious to establish identity 
though it may pass through distinctions and contradictions. 
Thought appears to contradict itself in order to make itself 
dehoite but this movement of thought is only temporary. The 
mere positing of a thing or an idea is a bare abstraction and 
thought is under a dialectic necessity to come out of this position 
and affirm an antithesis. This antithesis is a distinction which 
thought draws out in order to make the original position concrete 
and clear. But thought also cannot long remain in this attitude 
of keeping up distinctions without synthesising them in a higher 
integrity. It therefore by itself moves to a unity in which the 
distinctions of thesis and antithesis are assimilated* 

BpistemoLogy must take into consideration the principle 
aceprding to which thought moves. The tendency of thought js 
tp pass froni abstract to. concrete and make the bare notion of 
an indeterminate cognition definite and concrete. In B&m^nuja 
the tepdency of thought is always to build up a concrete world 
of knowledge in which all the parts are unified in a system. 
But even in ^^rming this tendency pf thought BalmSnuja has 
not lost sight pf the importance of identity and has not recognised 
contradiction as a law pf thought. Thought thinks in distinc- 
tions but never in contradictions. The diei'ioctipns which are 
apparently implicit are made explicit in the process and the 
whole which appears as a notion comes out as an idea. The 

'i 
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necessity of thought is to build up a unity of system in which 
the parts are seen in the whole in their identity and distinctions. 
BSm&nuja thinks that when we perceive the whole we perceive 
a synthesised identity of existence. He differs from Sadikara 
in affirming that thought never embraces abstract identity ; it only 
embraces a concrete identity. This dialectic of thinking is not 
present in daihkara, inasmuch as he thinks that thought can 
think of identity but not of differences. The differences are 
illusive ; and whenever logic wants to determine them they seem 
to involve contradictions and antinomies. 

True to his epistemological theory ESmanuja defines truth 
as that which appears in knowledge. Anything appearing before 
consciousness impresses it with its own existence and knowledge 
can hardly deny it. It is truth because it is a fact of experience. ‘ 
Eam&nuja has offered a theory of error not from the epistemo- 
logical standpoint but from a pragmatic standpoint. In this 
he seems to have drawn a distinction between reality and 
actuality and he thinks that all things are real which are 
objects of knowledge though all things are not actual. The 
falsity lies in actuality but not in reality. As a thing the false 
appearance is not false, for it has a theoretic existence but no 
practical usefulness. Here lies its falsity. It appears from this 
that according to Ramanuja the ideal of truth lies in the unity 
of reality and actuality, for the ideal seems to be the com- 
plete agreement of knowledge and practice. Since this agree- 
ment is not to be found in all objects of experience, some are 
called true and some are called false. Error is, therefore, not 
logical for the correspondence of ideas to facts always remains, 
and is never violated. This correspondence is what marks out 
Ramanuja’s theory of error from Samkara’s theory. According 
to Saihkara this correspondence is not always a fact, and there- 
fore logical error is possible and is often the case. In RSmanuja 
such possibility does not arise. 

1 ft. Bh., pp. 88-86 (Narasiiiiliacarya’s Edition). 
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But purely from theoretical and epistemological standpoint, 
truth is, in ESmanuja, a complete system, for knowledge is 
^relational, and so long as knowledge does not develop the complete 
system within itself, it suffers from a limitation. Psychologi- 
cally or logically a fact is true because it appears or there is a 
correspondence between our idea and a fact. We do not press 
the psychological or logical test further. But metaphysics cannot 
remain satisfied with this. It is anxious to see the whole net- 
work of knowledge spread out in a system and to apprehend the 
parts in the synthesis of the whole, and so long as this is not done 
it can hardly remain satisfied. Metaphysics, therefore, spins 
out a relational scheme of all forms of knowledge and tends to 
transcend division and partial presentations in a complete 
unity. Prom this standpoint we are forced to conceive even in 
Eamanuja the distinction of truth and falsity. Truth is the full 
presentation of reality and falsity a partial presentation. The 
former is the function of philosophy, the latter of psychological 
knowledge. Epistemology, therefore, has an inherent urge to 
build up the whole system of knowledge and not to be satisfied 
with the psychological implication of the mutuality of subject 
and object. Since in Ramanuja being is consciousness, the 
metaphysical theory is identical with epistemology, and epistemo- 
logy must present the complete development of knowledge in a 
unified system, and must not be satisfied with the presentation 
of a partial aspect. 

Eamanuja admits two forms of knowledge, viz., Nirvikalpa 
^ . . , , . and Savikalpa, indeterminate and determinate. 

Detenuinaie and in* , 

determinate knowledge But his theory 01 knowledge does not deny the 
o* subject-object reference in knowledge. ESmS- 

nuja has no doubt drawn a distinction between indefinite and 
definite knowledge, but his indefinite cognition is not the bare same- 
ness of consciousness apart from all distinctions.* Knowledge, 

* Nirvikalpakamapi savi^e^avisayameva, savikalpake svasminnanu* 
bhutapadartha-pratisaihdhanahetutv&t. 

— ^B. Bh., p. 78, Bombay Bdn. 
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to be knowledge, must possess a concreteness and definiteness. 
Iddetettniiiate perception is the apprehension of an object 
as divested of certain forms of difference but not of all difference.^ 
An object fully divested of all difference is impossible and cannot 
consequently be ever perceived. Consciousness takes notice of an 
object when the object is marked with certain characteristics, 
i.e.j apprehension becomes possible in and through certain points 
of distinction or difference. The true distinction between 
indeterminate and determinate perception is that the former is the 
apprehension of the first individual among a number of 
things belonging to the same class, while the latter is the 
apprehension of a second and a third individual and so on. 
Ob the perception of the first cow, for example, the perceiver 
is not conscious of the fact that the generic character of 
the class ‘ cow ’ • extends also to this particular cow under 
investigation. The perception of the first cow therefore consti- 
tutes Nirvikalpa or indeterminate knowledge while the per- 
ception of the second or the third cow illustrates Savikalpa or 
determinate knowledge as in this ease a coniparison is made 
among cows. In the case of the second, and third individual. 
We apprehend* in addition to the thing possessing structure and 
• to the structure itself, the special attribute of the persistence of 
the generic character, and hence the perception is determinate. 
From all this it follows that perception has never for its object 
that which is devoid of all difference. ® 

Ny^yapari^uddhi and TattvamuktakaMpa of the ViSistSidvaita 
School develop the idea more fullyw They take the facts of ex- 
perience and prove by an analysis of these facts that knowledge 
in ite very first moment is also determinate. They use the term 

1 Nirvikalpabath natna kenacid vi^e^pa viyuktaaya grahauaifi jHa 
sarvavii^efarabitasya; tathabhutasya kadacidapi graba^adar^an&d anupa- 
piltie4ca. 

~R; Bh., p. 78, Bcnnbay Edition. 

? Ibid, p. 78. * 
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Nirvikalpa and interpret it in a more clear light. Whenever 
one perceives an object, the characteristics of the object flash out 
,in the perceiver. He knows a cow and he is also conscious of 
the cowhood in the cow. This is Nirvikalpa knowledge. 
Savikalpa knowledge is the result of comparison and contrast and 
one is conscious only of cowhood in the cow and knows at the 
same time that there does not exist non-cowhood, i.e., horsehood 
etc., in the cow.* 

Knowledge of the first moment too cannot but be deter* 
minate and relational. The knowledge which forms a potent 
factor in our life is always characterised by some notions or pre- 
vious ideasi and never transcends the subject*object reference. 

B9.manuja has an elaborate dialectic against Samkara’s 
conception of indeterminate cognition. 

According to Ramanuja, there is no proof of non-differentiat- 

, .. ed consciousness. To enter into details, those 

lecticagainrt Saihka- who maintain the doctrine of one substance 

ra B non-diffeir^htiated 

indeterminate know- devoid of all difference have no right to assert 
that this or that is a proof of such a substance ; 
for knowledge has for its object things affected with difference.* 
It is argued by the Samkarites that such knowledge does not 
depend on proof but is due to one’s own consciousness. This 
contention Ramanuja holds to be unsatisfactory. All conscious- 
ness becomes possible only in and through distinction. All states 
of consciousness have for their object something that must be 
characterised by some point of difference. It is equally illustra- 
ted in the case of a judgment as well. For example, I form the 
judgment *I see this pot.’ The pot which stands as the object of 
judgment is not devoid of all difference, on the other hand, it is 

» Ny. P., p. 82} T. M. K., p. 58. 

^ ^irviiSefavastuvidibhib uirvi^e^e vastuni idaih pramipamiti na 
dakyate vaktum; savi^efavastuvi^ayatvat sarvapramapaiiam. 

— B. Bh.. p. 70, Bombay Edition. 
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perceived as having an individuality of its own when we say ^this.’ 
The J)ot has not got mere being, but it has got certain characteris- 
tics of its own by virtue of which it becomes the object o^ 
apprehension. It is devoid of some points of difference in the 
sense that it is not perceived as belonging to a class nor does the 
knowledge of the pot result from comparison and contrast with 
other objects. In the very inception of the knowledge of the pot 
it is perceived in and through its own individual nature which 
stands as the mark that makes it conceivable. Hence this know- 
ledge of the pot is not indeterminate but only devoid of some 
differences. Moreover, you yourself admit that to consciousness 
there actually belong different attributes such as permanency, 
oneness, self-luminousness, etc., and of these it cannot be shown 
that they are only being in general. And even if the latter point 
were admitted, we observe that there takes place a discussion of 
different views, and you yourself attempt to prove your theory 
by means of the differences between those views and your own. 
It must, therefore, be admitted that reality is affected with 
difference well established by valid means of proof.* 

Saifakara holds that in the act of perception, we apprehend 
merely the being of objects (sanmatragrahi) and not the different 
characteristics of the object that are due to recognition and infer- 
ence. Difference is not the result of perception. 

Ramanuja points out the absurdity of this assertion. In 
perception, things are distinguished by their generic character. 
Generic character expresses its own nature as well as the object 
in which it inheres. Sarhkarites also admit this characteristic 
of the relative terms. Knowledge reveals itself as well as its 
object simultaneously. Colour expresses its own nature and at 
the same time manifests the nature of the object in which it 

' SvabhyupagataiSca nityatvadayo byanekaviSe^ab santyeva, te ca na 
vastumAtramiti Aakyopapadanab ; vastumatrAbhyupagame satyapi vidbA- 
bbodavivadadarinnAt; atab prAmApikavi^e^iaib viAiftameva vastviti vakta- 

vyam. 


— B. Bb., pp. 71-72, Bombay, Edn. 
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inheres. Similarly, difference, being a relative term, manifests 
itself as well as the thing that differs instantaneously. Even 
^when perception takes place momentarily we apprehend within 
that very moment the generic character which constitutes on the 
one hand the difference of the thing in respect of others and on 
tJie other the particular characteristics of the thing itself. If 
perception reveals being only, then the particular judgrfients 
would be emptied of all meaning, e.g., a man searching for a horse 
would be satisfied by finding a buffalo.* 

Saihkara holds that consciousness is self-luminous but devoid 
of relations to objects. But BSmanuja lays down that to 
think of consciousness as unrelated to objects is inconceivable. 
Such consciousness cannot he proved in any way. Moreover, 
consciousness is proved as self-luminous on the ground of its 
essential nature which consists in revealing its objects. If we 
deny this characteristic, we are bound to deny at the same time 
that consciousness is self-luminous. Therefore, consciousness 
has its meaning in and through the object which is revealed by 
consciousness. Again, if it be held that consciousness does not 
depend on its object for its apprehension, but is revealed by 
another consciousness, then we commit the fallacy of infinite 
regress and knowledge itself loses its own nature in so far as it 
fails to illuminate itself. Thus when we judge from our ex- 
perience, we find that consciousness without its object can 
never be cognised. That consciousness in the state of deep 
sleep is without its object, is not experienced. That the 
knowledge in deep sleep is determinate is proved by a definite 
remembrance of experience in sleep, otherwise such knowledge as 
“ I had a happy sleep ” is impossible in the waking state. 

Madhvites agree with ESmftnuja as regards the nature 
of knowledge. Both have held the synthetic 
MidhTa Epistemology. dynamic character of knowledge. This 

character of knowledge is revealed as a reality through 

I B. Bh.,p. 74. 
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differences subsisting between the subject and object which knowt 
ledge, as a synthetic activity, brings into unity. According to 
the Msdhvites knowledge is always relative. Even in its fine! 
stage, the stage of salvation or mukti, it is rslativs end never 
becomes absolute.^ 

It may be interesting to observe that the denial of indeter- 
minate, non-relational knowledge on the part 
and o?e”aiamman^»n of EgmSnuja aiid Msdbva is not altogether 
an original theory of their own. The Giramr 
marian School long ago refuted the possibility of iodeterminate 
cognition. Bbartrhari in his monumental work, the Vakya- 
padlya, has taken elaborate pains to prove that knowledge is 
possible only through the use of words — nay, that word and 
knowledge are identical. This is but a logical consequence of 
the metaphysical doctrine that the whole universe is but a 
development from the eternal principle, Sahdahrdhman, the 
eternal word which is the final reality Word and conscious- 
ness are the same thing, consciousness minus word is comparable 
to light without its illumination and since word refers to some- 
thing beyond its own self and is thus by its constitution 
relational, all knowledge is therefore relational and determinate.” 
Even the primal cognition is a judgment and associated with 
verbal expression, though the verbal reference may be of a very 
general kind. Thus, though the particular verbal expression 

^ Na ca jfiatrifieyarahitaih jfianaiii kvapi drstam. 

— ^Visputattvanirpaya. 

Mudhva epistemology is a chapter by itself, and a detailed discussion 
is inapossible within these limits. We notice here only its agreement with 
the school of Bamanuja as regards the Bubjeot-objeot reference in 
knowledge. 

^ Anadinidhanaih Brahma 4abdatattvaih yadaksaram, 

Vivartate’rtba bbavena prakriya jagatp yatab* 

— V5k. P., Ch. 1. 1. 

^ Vagrupata cedutkramed avabodhasya 4a4vati, 

Ba prakaiab prak&^eta ^a hi pratyavamariinl. 

— Z6fd, 1, 1. 
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may not be known, the perceived object will at least be referred 
to in its most generic verbal character — c.g.> * it is a substance 
or so.’ But the full individuality is revealed when the specific 
’word presents itself.^ 

GaRgefo^ the founder of the Modern Bengal School of Logic, 
has entered into an elaborate polemic against 

viow* * 

point and hiB diaiectio those philosophers who deny the possibility of 
^n^^NndeS^iMto indeterminate apprehension (nirvikalpa- 
kaj^na). Ga^igesa divides perceptual know- 
ledge into two categories, — ^indeterminate and determinate. He 
defines this indeterminate perception as a cognition which is 
devoid of association with name, class-concept, etc., and is thus 
unmodalised and incognisant of relation Gafigei^a^ however, 
finds no evidence in favour of this cognition in empirical 
experience, nor in practical conduct, which is made possible by 
determinate experience alone But he contends that relational 
experience presupposes the previous knowledge of the terms out 
of relation, otherwise a determinate cognition cannot come into 

^ Yo’pi prathamanip&tl bahjesvarfchesu praka4o vi^e^a nimittSparigrahe 
'pi vastumatra idadi taditi pratyavabhasayati vagrQpataya&oa aatyaoi 
utpanno’pi praki^o viSesavagrQpam asvikurvan prakaiSakriyasadbanat&y&tfa 
na vyavatifthate. 

— ^P,0. on the Vakyapadiya, 1. 1. 12. 

An elaborate discussion of the iSabdabrahma-Hheoty of the grammarian 
‘ school will not be relevant in the present context. The philosophy of 
Bhartrhari however is remarkable for its originality and boldness. The 
gentle reader who may be interested to know further details, is referred 
to the original work, specially the first chapter entitled Brabmakapda of 
the Vakyapadiya and Puuyaraja’s Commentary, the Praka^a thereon. 

^ Tacca pratyak^aih dvividhaih, nirvikalpakaih savikalpakafi. oeti, tatra 
nama-jatyfidiyojanarahitath vaiiti^tyanavagShi ni^prakarakaih nirvikalpakam 
— ^Nirvikalpavoda. — T. C., p. 809, Bibliotheca Indioa Serieg. 

Na pratyak^am asiddbeh. atlndriyatvabhyupagamSo ca, na oa 
vyavaharah, tasya savik.alpasadhyatvat. 

r-T.C„ p, 809^ 
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being.^ Now a determinate cognition of cow is not cognisant 
of the individual alone, but is qualified and determined by the 
class-character, cowhood {gotva). This is a complex judgment^ 
constituted by three factors, the class-character (gotm), the 
individual cow and the relation (vaiMstya) which unifies the 
two into a judgment- whole. This complex judgment can be 
possible if there is a previous simple apprehension of the 
constituent terms out of relation. The contention of the 
theistic schools that all knowledge, the primal sensuous ex- 
perience not excepted, is determinate and relational, is absurd, 
as it will inevitably lead to a regre^sus ad infinitum. For, 
a relational knowledge presupposes an independent knowledge 
of the relata and if this previous cognition is again determinate, 
that will require another determinate cognition and so on to 
infinity. So one has to postulate the existence of a pre- 
vious non-relational, indeterminate cognition as the condition 
and raison dStre of the determinate experience as a matter 
of logical necessity. * It is however worthy of remark that 
GaAgesa is in full agreement with the theistic schools that 
there is no psychological evidence in favour of indeterminate 
experience^ it being supra-sensuous and supra-mental (atindriya). 
But he rightly insists that the existence of such knowledge is 
undeniable in deference to logical necessity — a position which is 
ignored or slurred over by the theistic philosophers to their cost. 
All other schools of philosophy, so far as our knowledge goes, • 
have unanimously admitted the existence of indeterminate 
experience. The Buddhist and the Samkarites emphatically hold 
that such experience is felt as much as determinate experience 
and so both psychological and logical evidence alike indubitably 

^ Gaur iti pratyaksam jAiiaaih janyavi^esapajQana-janyam janya* 
vUistiajilajiatvat. ■ — T. 0., p. 817, 

^ Na ca tad viii^^ajfianam eva, tatrapi vi4esaua]'aanapeksayam anavaa* 
thapatter ity alocanasiddhib. — T. 0.. p. 814. 

QaAgeia here remarkably anticipates modem neo-realistic thought In 
the West as exemplified iu Bussell, Ferry and, "others, 
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point to the existence of such experience. The denial of 
indeterminate experience by the schools of Bamanuja and Madhva 
is inspired by the metaphysical and religious doctrines to which 
'they are committed. They deny the existence of simple, nou- 
relational and abstract being and this metaphysical commitment 
necessitates the denial of simple experience, which might prove 
the existence of a simple reality. The grammarians, who hold 
that word is the essence of consciousness, cannot but regard all 
knowledge as determinate and relational, being inseparately mixed 
up with word- elements, which have invariably a reference to an 
other. We have seen that psychological evidence is not a strong 
point with them and logical evidence is decidedly against their 
epistemological position. Epistemological estimation should be 
based upon the testimony of psychology and logic and it is bound 
to err when metaphysical preconceptions are allowed to warp the 
epistemological vision. 

GaAgesa, after proving the necessity of a previous non-rela- 
tional knowledge as the pre-condition of relational knowledge, 
proceeds to refute the possibility of this simple knowledge being 
supplied by means of sources of knowledge other than perception. 
Now, the primal determinate perception of the cow cannot be 
supposed to have been occasioned by a memory of the class- 
character ‘ cowhood,’ which is found to enter into the composition 
of the determinate experience. Memory is possible if there is a 
. previous perceptual experience at its back. But it being the first 
determinate experience and there being no previous perception of 
cowhood {gotva\ memory has no raison d'etre of its own. Nor 
can it be supposed that this previous knowledge of cowhood was 
engendered in a past life and so memory takes place in the pre- 
sent life. Because such supposition has no logical necessity. 
Again, there is no possible stimulant for the memory-impression 
in question. To appeal to unseen destiny is a desperate attempt. ' 
If sense- contact with cowhood, which is admitted by the NaiyS- 
yika as the cause of indeterminate perception of cowhood,,. 
be supposed to operate as the stimulant (udbodhaka) of the 
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memory-impression, the Naiyayika would urge that it is more 
logical to suppose that the knowledge of cowhood is caused by 
sense-object contact, which is admittedly the cause of perceptual ^ 
knowledge in other cases, e.gr.» of the individual cow. Because 
it is admitted on all hands that when the cause of perceptual 
knowledge and the cause of memory are identical, the resultant 
knowledge is perception and not memory.^ If this dictum 
is not admitted, then the knowledge of eternal verities would 
always be memory and not perceptual experience, which is 
absurd.® In the case of eternal verities like Space and Time 
and the like we are acquainted with them every day and 
if memory would have precedence over perception, the knowledge 
of those categories would be memory alone. But this is 
opposed to experience. So memory cannot be requisitioned 
by the opponent as an explanation of the idea of cowhood. 
Moreover it is obvious that this shifting back to the past life 
for the explanation of common experience in this is neither 
sane nor helpful. Because, the difficulty is only pushed back 
and not solved by this subterfuge. It may be legitimately 
questioned whether the previous knowledge of cowhood in the 
past life is memory or simple experience (anubhava). If the 
former is the case, then the difficulty remains as it is, or it will 
lead to the vicious infinite. If the latter alternative is conceded, 
we do not see any earthly reason why the possibility of such 
simple experience in this life should be denied. GahgeiSa how- 
ever does not urge this objection perhaps because he thought it to 
be too obvious or that he thought that the opponent would 
regard this infinite regression as innocent like the infinite series 

1 YaevagotvendriyasannikarfastavanirvikalpakebctubsacvaBaihska- 

rodbodhaka iti cot, tarhi atra klptakarapa-bhavad gotveadriyasaimikar^ad 
gotvanubhava ova syat, smarapasamagnto’nubhavasamagryft balavattvat. 

— T. C., p. 819. 

3 Yadi conubhavasamagritab smarapam, tada nityanfitn vaidik&rth§- 
ca amarapam ayan na tu enubhavab. 

— T. 0., p. 819. 
f 
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of seed and sprout (bijMkuranyaya). But GaAgesa has empha- 
tically pointed out that there is no logical ground for such un- 
warranted supposition, which rather complicates a simple 
issue. 

To bring this discussion within the focus of Western 
thought, we find the same fierce controversy about the distinction 
of knowledge into Indeterminate and Determinate and the pro- 
blems raised by it is a striking parallelism of thought between 
the Eastern and Western philosophers. That there is some form 
of indeterminate knowledge has been granted by Western thinkers 
under various names. James speaks of * pure sensation,’ 
Hobhouse of ‘ a bare apprehension of the present,* Kant expatiates 
on a * pure manifold ’ and Lossky in his Intuitive Basis of 
Knowledge elaborates the conception of ' immediate experience or 
consciousness prior to the exercise of any discriminative activity.’ 
Against this Prof. Dawes Hicks and others strongly maintain 
that “ not even the crudest, vaguest consciousness of a content 
can be accounted for either psychologically or epistemologically 
without calling to our aid in the exposition the notion of a 
discriminative activity.” According to Bradley also we have in 
the sensation of the blue colour a that which is actually present 
and a what or the peculiar quality by which it is distinguished 
and in immediate apprehension we are not conscious of the 
distinction between the two aspects. The Advaitins and 
Buddhists agree with Kant in holding the indeterminate state to 
be a pure manifold. The determinations (vikalpas) are extra- 
neous and the manifold when schematised gives only phenomena. 
If according to Kant the manifold of sense arises as a result of the 
action of the things-in-themselves (Dinge an sich) which are 
different from the principle of consciousness, to the Advaitins the 
manifold is a determination in consciousness (caitmyam) due to 
Adhydsa or illusory super-imposition conditioned by MSyU. 
Ramanuja and the Naiydyikas agree on the other hand with Hegel 
and his followers such as Bradley, Bosanquet, etc., in holding that 
in determinate perception there emerges nothing extraneous or 
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adventitious except what has a prior implicit existence in the 
indeterminate state. If the indeterminate is something of 
which we are not directly conscious, it is a logical 
or indispensable background of determinate perception. While 
from the Hegelian standpoint this passage from the implicit to 
the explicit is itself something necessitated by the nature of the 
content, i.e., the inner dialectic of the Idea, the Naiydyikas 
hold that it is the relating activity of the thinker that makes this 
transition possible. Eamanuja however differs from both in hold- 
ing that this passage from the implicit to the explicit stage is due 
neither to the inner necessity of the content nor to the activity of 
the thinker but to the mediation of experience. The real difficulty 
about the existence of the indeterminate is that we cannot catch 
hold of it in a pure state. As Bradley points it, “ the dilemma is 
that so far as I know of immediate experience, it does not exist, 
and that hence, whether it exists or not I could in neither case 
know of it.” This is really what has induced Eamanuja and 
others to deny it. But the fact remains to quote Bradley again 
that there is an immediate feeling, a knowing and being in 
one, with which knowledge begins ; and, though this in a 
manner is transcended, it nevertheless remains throughout as a 
present foundation of my known world.” “ If we have certainty 
anywhere,” says Bradley, “this seems obvious we have certainty in 
feeling. Whatever else may be doubted, at least we know what 
we feel.” This is why we also find Samkara insisting on . 
anuhhuti as the highest court of appeal in our search for 
truth. 

To sum up : The epistemological discussion so far has 
centred in the theories of knowledge as advanced by the Vedantic 
teachers, Baiukara, E5m5nuja and Madhva. We have seen the 
fundamental differences between them. EamSnuja and Madhva 
have both denied indeterminateness in cognition, 8aihkara has 
emphasised indeterminateness in cognition, though he has not 
gone like the Buddhists to tlie extreme of reducing all relations 
of subject and object to nothing. 8amkara has in transcendental 
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intuition the denial of the subject and object theory of know- 
ledge. 

^ None will quarrel with Eamanuja and Madhva with their 
affirmation of subject-object theory, for it is a direct fact in ex- 
perience and Samkara will not differ from them in the characterisa- 
tion of kiiowledge as involving the mutuality of subject and 
object. In this all teachers agree and cannot but agree, for 
a judgment is always an affirmation or negation of relation and 
cannot be non-relational. 

The difference begins when the teachers come to determine the 
initial fact of knowledge, in other words the minimum of know- 
ledge or pure cognition. Samkara holds that in this minimum 
tlie relational consciousness is neither explicit nor implicit. The 
datum of experience or judgment is not in the least affected by 
the subsequent judgment-construction, though the construction 
is made upon it. In other words Samkara makes a distinction 
between the expression of Intuition and judgment-construction 
and does not find the link between them. To Samkara the 
judgment-construction is more or less a demand of the empiric 
and pragmatic consciousness and here knowledge is not seen 
apart from its applicability to the practical affairs of life. 
Satiakara has had therefore to distinguish clearly between these 
constructions and intuition. 

. Eamaniuja and Madhya identify knowledge with judgment- 
constructions and have not conceived knowledge independently 
of these constructions. Their position therefore appears more 
logical and with logical consistency they have made demands for 
the mutuality of subject and object and for a differentiating con- 
sciousness. No doubt they maintain stages where these are 
implicit and not explicit and knowledge appears as indeterminate. 
But it is not really indeterminate. It is, in Hegelian term, 
notion. But a notion, however indeterminate it may appear, is 
always a differentiating factor. Eamanuja and Madhva have 
therefore identified the initial knowledge with perceptual syn- 
thesis. The absolute sameness of sensation is not to. them 
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knowledge, for they will ignore such an existence as not obtain- 
ing in concrete consciousness and characterise it as epistemolo- 
gically non-existent. 

The difference then between Saihkara and Bgmgnuja and 
Madhva begins here and this difference has caused the great 
divergence in their views and conception of life and experience. 
And, therefore, we must examine their contentions critically 
before we can pass an opinion on their theories. 

A relational consciousness implies two terms and a relation. 
The knowledge of the relation is no doubt determinate, but the 
terms in their first apprehension cannot be held to be determi- 
nate, for determinateness is a characterisation and a comparison 
and those are not possible in the inception of sense-perception. 
A concrete consciousness may be the demand of life^ but this 
does not dispose of the existence of the initial cognition. Appre- 
hension simple and pure is pre-supposcd in thought-construction, 
as its datum. Now this apprehension, so long as it is an appre- 
hension, cannot but be indeterminate. The criticism of Msdhva 
that the characterisation of undividedness and homogeneity will 
make knowledge determinate is not to the point, for this charac- 
terisation is also a judgment-construction which only attempts at 
a clear conception of the apprehensions, but is no differentiation 
of it. It is also an approach to it in the form of negative judg- 
ments, as an indication in concrete consciousness, but not a 
characterisation of the simple apprehension. 

Saihkara has drawn a distinction between apprehension and 
knowledge, and so far as knowledge is concerned he does not 
differ much from the theistic teachers. Therefore we find in 
his system implications of relative consciousness and of the value 
and progress of such a life. This is more or less a pragmatic 
demand and satisfaction which requires a pragmatic theoi^ of 
knowledge. Samkara appears to have held that the entire judg- 
ment construction is the demand of life and the fallacies and 
antinomies of relative consciousness are not detected so long as 
^nsciousness is dominated by pragmatic demands and thought 
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unceasingly creates concrete universes to satisfy the demand of 
the divided life and consciousness. Thought is an instrument of 
divided consciousness and cannot conceive its own destruction by 
accepting the indeterminate consciousness. So long therefore as 
the empiric consciousness dominates us, the assertion of l^aihkara 
of an indeterminate Being and knowledge seems to be an idle 
assertion. But the fact remains that simple apprehension is not 
thought activity nor a judgment, construction, and this cannot be 
explained away. This psychological minimum is a puzzle to 
Bamanuja and Madhva. In denying it they do not explain the 
problem, but rather take protection in subterfuges which have no 
clear meaning. And the fact should not be ignored that Saihkara 
in denying the empirical duality is conscious of a transcendence 
in intuition and knowledge which does not come under the ordi- 
nary logic. Sarhkara’s logic has two forms : (i) empirical and 

(ii) transcendental. When the transcendental consciousness 
dawns upon us the reality of empiric consciousness assumes an 
ideal character. The construction which appears so long as real 
now appears as ideal. This transcendental intuition modifies 
the logic of realistic consciousness by the higher logic, the 
organon of super-consciousness. Philosophy in its final judgment 
must abide by the intuition of transcendent consciousness. 
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Self-luminosity of Knowledge 

Knowledge in tlie Ad vaita- Vedanta is lield to be self-lumi- 
nous and self-valid. Knowledge is self-luminous because it 
reveals its own existence as soon as it is born. Had it been 
otherwise there would be a doubt, or error or certitude of its non- 
existence. But even to an inquisitive mind such things are not 
seen to happen. Nobody doubts whether he has a particular 
knowledge or not when that knowledge originates. In tlie case 
of such objects of knowledge as pot and the like the fact of 
their existence is liable to doubt or misconception. So the 
jibsence of this contingency puts knowledge in an altogether 
different category from these material objects which depend for 
the revelation of their existence upon their relevant knowledge.* 
Our very experience, therefore, carries indisputable proof of the 
self-luminosity of knowledge. ® The Naiyayikas, however, have 
sought to explain the absence of doubt and error with reference 
to the existence of knowledge on the ground that knowledge, 
whenever it is born, is cognised by an act of introspection 
(anuwjavasdya) which certifies its existence.® But this only 
shifts the difficulty to this introspection itself. Well, the 
question arises, whether this introspection certifies its own exist- 
ence or requires another introspection for this ? If the former 

1 Ghatadivyavahare jfiananvaya-vyatirekadastu tadapeksa. — T.O., p. 
784. Bib. Ind. Series. 

® (a) VijQanam l.avafc svaprakaSarh svata evariisiddhasvarupani, ua 

khaiu vijAane sati jijiiasorapi kasyacit jauami na veti saihsayafi, na janaruiti 
va viparyayo vyatirekaprama v5. — Kh. Kh., p. 81. 

® Vyavasayasya anuvyavasayaniyaman na tatra saih4ayadi. — ^Kh. Kh., 

p, 88. 
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alternative is conceded the Naiyayika gives up his own position. 
The Naiyayika maintains that all existents are objects of know- 
, ledge and as such their existence is proved by knowledge only. 
Knowledge too being an existent fact has also got to have Its 
existence certified by another knowledge. But if introspective 
knowledge is believed to be self-certified then the above position 
is surrendered and there is nothing to prevent the extension of 
this self-evident character to any and every instance of knowledge. 
So it must be held by the Naiyayika that introspective know- 
ledge is incompetent to prove its own existence. And’ in the 
absence of such proof existence is liable to doubt and error. 
Such being the case, how can you put absolute reliance on intro- 
spection as proof of knowledge when the former’s own existence 
is open to doubt. The consequence would be that knowledge, 
too, for the proof of whose existence introspection was called 
into requisition, would become equally liable to doubt or error. 
And this contingency cannot be avoided even if three or four stops 
in the process of introspection are admitted, because in the case 
of the last introspection again the same difficulty would arise.^ 
None of these difficulties arises if knowledge is regarded as self- 
illuminative, that is to say, if its own existence is believed to be 
self-evident. If, on the contrary, knowledge is not believed to be 
capable of revealing its own existence and if it is thought to be 
dependent on another distinct knowledge for the revelation of its 
existence, the consequence will be a vicious infinite series and so 
no knowledge would be possible. The existence of a thing is 
revealed by knowledge and if this knowledge again is unrevealed 
and so would have a doubtful existence, it cannot be conceived 
how this knowledge would serve as proof of the existence of the 
object. The proof of any thing must not be liable to doubt, 
otherwise its probative value would be doubtful. Thus know- 
ledge being the proof of an object’s existence must be free 
from doubt and error. And this can be possible if knowledge is 


i Kh. gh.. pp, 88-86, 
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believed to be self-evident. The multiplication of instanced of 
knowledge would serve only to add to our embarrassment if each 
and every instance of knowledge is believed to be incompetent tor 
prove its own existence and thus be made dependent on another.^ 

The Naiyayikas here argue that the entire charge of the 
Advaitins, that the vicious infinite would be inevitable if know- 
ledge is made dependent on another knowledge, is without 
foundation. If we (Naiyayikas) held that all knowledge must be 
cognised by a subsequent knowledge then the charge could be 
brought home against our position. But such is not believed to 
be the case. We maintain that the cognition may remain un* 
cognised and still reveals its object. The revelation of an object 
is not dependent upon the revelation of the knowledge which 
is assumed by the Advaitins without any reason. It may be 
urged that knowledge must be cognised by an introspection as 
the causal factors necessary for such introspection are present 
intact. Well, the Naiyayikas postulate that the cause of intro- 
spection is the contact of the mind with the soul in which the 
particular knowledge inheres. Now this condition is present in 
full and there is nothing to prevent the introspection (anuvya- 
vasaya) from coming into being. But this objection, the 
NaiyS-yikas rejoin, is futile. Because the presence of the causal 
factor does not guarantee the emergence of the effect. The 
cause becomes operative only when there is no obstructive 
element (pratibandhaka) to frustrate the causal operation. In 
the case of prospective knowledge of introspection there u ay be 
an obstruction from other factors, for instance, there may be 
presentation of a new perceptual datum or the rise of pleasure or 
pain which would divert the mind from its original objective. 
So there is no {restriction that knowledge must necessarily be 

^ (a) Anubhuteranubhavyatve' navastbapatat. — Cit., p. 15. 

(6) Yadi vijfiaiiatb paratab sidhyedaDavastba syat. — ^Kh. Kh., p. 65. 

(e) ParaprakaSatve auavaathaya jaanasiddh&vadrayaBiddheb. — T.C., 
p , 791, 
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cognised as we have proved that knowledge may function even 
remaining itself uncognised. What is wanted for the revelation 
of the object is the mere existence of the knowledge concerned 
and not the cognition of the knowledge as well.^ 

The Advaitins urge m reply that this assertion of an un- 
proved knowledge is only an ipse dixit which cannot be accepted 
unless independent proofs are advanced in its favour. In the 
absence of such proofs the existence of such knowledge is a 
matter of doubt, and it can be asserted, on the contrary, that such 
knowledge does not exist. The existence of an entity is attested 
by an independent proof and when such proofs are lacking and 
the existence is only dogmatically asserted the opponent can 
equally assert its non-existence. Likewise the existence of the 
knowledge at issue has got to be proved on the evidence of another 
knowledge and this would necessitate a regressus ad infinitum. 
If the existence of a proof could be accepted without regard to its 
own proof then the existence of a pot also could be asserted with 
equal disregard of all proofs.® The result will be that logical 
procedure will be rendered absolutely futile and nugatory. No 
evidence can therefore be advanced for the existence of an un- 
known knowledge which is made the corner-stone of the Nyaya 
epistemology. It has been argued by the Naiyayikas that 
general evidence is not lacking though specific evidence in all 
cases of knowledge is not sought after. The existence of know- 
ledge is revealed to us when there is an enquiry about it. The 

* (a) Avafiyavedyata vitternabhyupeyate, svarthovyavaharastu svarupa- 
sattaya prasuyuta iti kvanavastba. — Kb. Kb., pp. 86-87. 

(b) Vitieravaiyavedyatvabbavena aaavastba vigamat. 

— T. C., p. 798. 

* Tatba oa pramapasattapi tatpramupasattamantarepa na pramapi- 

kasyabgikararba yadi bi vinaiva pramapasattarn pramapasattum 

paro’Agikaryeta tada gbatasattamapi tatbaivabgi karyatamiti gbate’pi vptba 
pram&popanyasayisab. 

, — ih. ih., p, eo; 
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existence of the knowledge before the enquiry is made, remains 
unknown and unattested. On the analogy of such unattested 
knowledge the existence of other cases of unattested knowledge, 
is inferred. And this inference by reason of its universal refer- 
ence carries its own proof also. But this contention of the 
Naiyayika is opposed to the testimony of experience. We could 
admit the validity of such inferences if we had even a single 
experience of a series of knowledge-instances in W'hich each 
succeeding knowledge would have for its content all pre- 
vious instances of knowledges with their respective contents. 
As a matter of fact our experiences are of the form ‘ this is a pot ’ 
and I know this pot, and no further knowledge is known by us 
which could be pressed by the Naiyayikas as evidence of the 
aforesaid experiences. And even if it had been possible this 
would inevitably give rise to an infinite series. The contention 
of the Naiyayikas, that the presence of other perceptual data 
cuts short this process, is equally hollow and unsubstantial; 
because the mind could not be diverted from this process of 
infinite knowledge making for the attestation of the previous 
knowledges. The Naiyayikas however have urged that this contin- 
gency would occur in the case of any and every instance of cause 
and effect. The effect must have its cause and this cause again 
would have a further cause and that again another and so without 
end. This sort of infinite regression is not a fault, because it 
could arise only if there be such a series of enquiries which how- • 
ever are absolutely redundant. The Advaitins point out that 
the analogy here is not on all fours. The infinite series of 
enquiries about the cause and effect does not arise because there 
is no doubt about this causal relation ever coming to a cessation. 
If this break in the causal series could be possible the effect in 
question would have been uncaused and so would have been 
cither eternally present or eternally non-existent. But no such 
0 priori absurdity affects the question of infinite series in regard 
to knowledge. The series of knowledge instances is certainly 
causally determined and if it breaks down at aip^ particular 
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instance of knowledge then the last knowledge would become 
impossible without its cause, so retrospectively it would entail 
Jhe absurdity of all previous instances. If to avoid this contin- 
gency it is presumed that « particular knowledge is cognisant 
of all knowledge-instances in general we, the Advaitins, would 
ask, is this knowledge cognisant of its own self ? If so, it would 
become self-luminous which is our position. If it is believed 
to be cognised by another it would lead to the vicious infinite, 
and if it is held to be uncognised and unattested it would fail 
. to rerve as evidence of the previous series. 

Moreover the contention of the Naiyayikas, that knowledge 
is cognised by another knowledge when there is an enquiry about 
it, is an assumption which does not save it from the charge of 
the vicious infinite. Enquiry about anything is possible only 
if there is a previous knowledge of it. But how could 
this previous knowledge be possible if the knowledge in 
question is not believed to be self-evident. If this previous 
knowledge is hold to be caused by another knowledge this would 
cause a rearward infinite series. If the knowledge about a 
knowledge is held to be caused by the influence of the latter 
without there being an enquiry this would lead to an infinite 
regress in the forward order. ' All these contingencies however 
are avoided if knowledge is believed to be self-luminous and self- 
evident as held by the monistic teachers. 

The monistic conception of self-illumination has been 
challenged by the Naiyayikas on the ground that a logical deter- 
mination of self-luminosity (scaprakaHtva) is an impossibility 
because, as they contend, the concept cannot give us any definite 
idea. The author of the Tattvapradipika has set forth a number 
of definitions of the concept of self-luminosity isvaprakaiatoa) 
which, in our judgment, seem to be different landmarks in the 
history of the evolution of the concept. These definitions are 


1 Kh.Kh., p.96. 
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not to be regarded as mere scholastic elaborations having little 
philosophical interest. There is good reason, on the other hand, 
to believe that these definitions, despite their scholastic appear- 
ance, really represent the development of the dialectic movement 
of philosophical thought in course of which the status and func- 
tion of consciousness in relation to the objective reality were 
brought to a focus. I'he problem is one of absorbing interest 
and has a profound value in its bearing on the philosophical 
issues. We propose to examine the different conceptions that 
have been discussed by CitsukhacSrya, one of the greatest 
dialecticians in the Saifakara- Vedanta, fand shall assess their 
philosophical value. 

Now what is the import of the concept of self-luminosity ? 

, It may be conceived to consist in the union 
fined. of existence and illumination. In other 

words we shall regard a thing to be self-luminous if we have 
reason to believe that illumination constitutes its very being and 
nature.’ Objects of our empiric knowledge have existence of 
their own, but as they lack the character of illumination they 
cannot be thought to be self-luminous or svapraMHh. Know- 
ledge, on the other hand, combining in itself both existence 
and illumination thus alone becomes fit to be characterised as self- 
luminous. This conception of self-luminosity however would be 
futile. For the Naiyayikas to whom knowledse is cogni.sed by 
introspection (anuvijavasaya), do not deny the fact that knowledge 
has its own existence as well as illumination though not 
caused by itself. And the definition would obliterate the line of 
demarcation between the concept of auto-illumination (svapra- 
kaSatva) as held by the VedSntists and that of alter-illumination 
(paraprakdiatvaj as maintained by the Naiyayikas. 

Now this conception of self-luminosity may be so modified 
as to avoid this absurd issue and this can be done if the illumina- 
tion in question is regarded as caused by its own self. To be 

1 Sva^oSsau prak&Sa^ca avaprak&^a^. — Cit., p. 
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explicit, we should regard that alone to be self-luminous, the 
illumination of which is caused by its own self and not by an 
^alter} But even this modification would not make the concept 
of self-luminosity free from objections, because it makes con- 
sciousness both its subject and its object — both cogniser and the 
cognised — which is evidently absurd, as the same thing cannot be 
regarded as the subject and the object in the same reference. The 
subject (kartr) is what exercises a function and the object is that on 
which an effect is produced by the operation of the subject. The 
operation must exist in a thing which is distinct from the object 
operated upon. The carpenter converts a piece of timber into a 
table by exercising an operation, which is found in the carpenter 
and not in the timber which is operated upon, nor in the table 
which is the resultant product. The timber is the object because 
the effect, namely, a transformation of the shape, is induced on 
it by virtue of an operation which inheres in another distinct 
entity, viz., the carpenter. ^ So to make the same thing the subject 
and object is logically absurd because it splits up an identity into 
two opposed factors, which is against the law of identity. 

This absurdity has been sought to be avoided by a further 
amendment. Knowledge, it is contended, is self-luminous because 
it is not lighted up by any homogeneous illuminating factor.® 
Thus a lamp might be called svaprakd^ah or self-luminous be- 
cause it is not illuminated by any other illuminating factor which 
may form the same class with the lamp. Cognition too is self- 
luminous, because according to the theory of the monists cogni- 
tion is cognised neither by its own self nor by any after-cogni- 
tion or anuvyavasdya. 

■ The qualifying adjunct sajdtiya (homogeneous) is of vital im- 
portance as it serves to make the definition precise and definite, 
excluding the possibility of extending its application to the 
Naiyayika view of cognition, for prakdia without sajdtiya may 

1 Svasya svayam eva prakaSa iti va. — Cit., p. 3. 

^ Cf. Farasamaveta-kriya pbala-4alitvam karmatvam. 
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mean both material and intellectual illumination. If the former 
sense is accepted, the Naiyayika cognition revealed by the after- 
cognition and not by any material illumination would come under , 
the definition. 

This definition has been seriously challenged by the critics 
who argue that this very adjunct would prove suicidal, for the defi- 
' Critioism, nition would then apply to the lamp, etc., 

which is admittedly not self-luminous accord- 
ing to the Advaitin. The lamp is revealed by. knowledge 
which is not homogeneous with the inert lamp. If, however, the 
definition were without the adjunct there would be no question 
of extension to the lamp because prakdSa tlien might mean in- 
tellectual illumination by which it is revealed. Thus the Advaitin 
is in a logical seesaw, the definition with or without the adjunct 
sajdtiya being absurd. 

These difficulties led the Advaitins to further modify their 
conception of self-luminosity and the result was a new formula- 
tion. Knowledge is called self-luminous because, when it arises, it 
never remains unmanifested.’ According to Advaitins knowledge 
is called jmt-asattdka or something whose existence is always known 
and never remains unknown. That knowledge exists but remains 
unmanifested, is a position which has been denied by the 
Advaitins#! It is also a common experience that knowledge reveals 
itself to its knower at the very moment it originates. No sane 
knower argues that he has knowledge but it is not manifested ' 
to him. 

This new formulation however is also faulty for it is appli- 
cable to pleasure, pain and other feelings which never remain un- 
manifested to the persons who feel them. 

This difficulty is sought to be avoided thus. “ What does 
not form the object of knowledge is called self-luminous.”* 

* Svasatt&y&ih prakaSa-vyatireka-virabitatvam. — Cit., p. 4. 

* Jn&nSiviBayaWaih svaprakafiatTaia.— Cit., p. 6. 
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Pleasure, pain, similar other feelings and the lamp, the sun, and 
all other physical illuminations being objects of empiric 
knowledge cannot be characterised as jnanavisaya and claimed to 
be self-luminous. 

It might however be argued that in avoiding the defects of 
the previous formulations which it successfully does to a great ex- 
tent this new formulation creates an impossible position for the 
Advaitins as it takes away the only ground from under their feet. 
How could knowledge be avisaya or incapable of being an object 
. of knowledge, seeing that this very thesis has to be established 
by inference and authority, etc., thereby making it at least the 
subject (object) of such discussion ? 

To obviate such an obvious criticism, a little modification 
might be introduced by saying that self-luminous character may 
be ascribed to ‘ ‘ what is subject to vyavahara or empiric usage 
while at the same time is not an object of knowledge.” ^ 

The latter part of the definition as already explained simply 
means that knowledge itself is not an object of knowledge like 
other ordinary objects such as the pot, cloth, etc. And by the first 
part ‘ vyavahdra-visayatvam ’ it is merely implied that the logical 
judgment in the form “ knowledge is self-luminous” is capable of 
being logically proved, i.e., subject to inference and other proofs 
like other logical judgments. 

This however affords no real escape from the diflficulties of 
. the position, for the admission of its being subject to logical 
criticism means no more than that it is subject to inference and 
other proofs which are not other than knowledge. 

Again, this position is suicidal, because it is inapplicable 
to the case of Brahman, the Highest Consciousness, which being 
beyond all logical determinations cannot be characterised by 
vyavahara-vmyatva or subject to the usages. For all usages cease 
and limitations are negated, reasonings or tarka are denied at 
the dawn of super-consciousness. 

^ Vyavaharayi^ayatve sati jnanavi 9 syatvam.->Git., p. 5. 
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In order to meet the criticisms that have been levelled by 


The final solation. 

ledge as follows : 


the Naiyftyikas, the Advaita-VedSnta defines 
finally the self-illuminative character of know-,- 


” Though incapable of being an object of knowledge, yet 
possessing competence for perceptual use." ' 

Even this elaboration of the concept might be made the 
target of criticism. For this would be inapplicable to 
Brahman, the final consciousness, which is beyond all deter- 
mination and therefore also all usage. To avoid this, the 
Advaitin has to take a roundabout course in order to 


explain the definition so as to make it applicable also to Final 
Consciousness. Following the well-known Nyaya method of 
explanation by negations, he takes the phrase aparoksavya- 
vaMrayogyatmm or ‘ capability of perceptual usage ’ not in its 
apparent ordinary positive sense but in a technical sense to 
imply or connote “ what would be the non-receptacle (anadhi- 
karana) of eternal and absolute negation (atyantahhava) of the 
capability of perceptual usage.” ® Thus by use of two negations 
the Advaitin seeks to apply it to both empirical and transcendental 
or absolute consciousness. It is of course clear that empiric 
knowledge has capability of perceptual usage, but can the same 
thing be said of transcendental consciousness? Evidently it 
cannot be said that absolute knowledge has this capacity as 
empiric knowledge has it. Now if ‘capability of perceptual usage’ . 
be absent in Final Consciousness, it logically follows that the 
absolute negation (atyantahhava) of the ‘ capability of perceptual 
usage ’ would be there and the critic’s charge of a * too narrow ’ 
definition would stand unassailable. But ‘ absolute negation ’ truly 
construed means that it is eternal (nitya) and therefore it can 


1 (a) Avedystve sati aparok^a-vyavabarayogyatvarh svaprakadatvam. 

“-Cit.i p. 9. 

(b) Aparoksa-vyavahrteryogyasyadhlpadasya nab saihbhave svapra* 
kafiasya laksanasadibhavabkutab. — Ibid, p, 9. 

* Aparok^ayyayaharayogyatvatyantabbavanadhikarai^atyam. Vide N. 

Plr»r p» ft 
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never reside in any locus where its counterpart or pratiyogi can 
be found at any stage or in any form. The Naiyayika vindica- 
tion of the definition of Substance or dravya as essentially a 
seat of qualities (gw.iavatva) illustrates it. The NaiySyikas 
define the substance as the seat of properties, but they admit 
that at the time of origination, there is no quality or property 
attached to substance ; and the definition would become ‘ too 
narrow ’ as it would not cover the case of substance at the time 
of origination. To avoid this difficulty, they too have to main- 
tain that ‘ the seat of property,’ the essential mark of substance, 
implies the “ non-location of the absolute negation of the 
seat of properties,” ^ thereby making the definition applicable 
to substance both at the time of origination and thereafter : for 
though at the time of origination there was no quality in a 
substance, its absolute negation was not also there; since absolute 
negation means eternal negation in the locus of its counterpart, 
and eternality or absoluteness attributed to negation means that 
its counterpart or pratiyogi is to be found in the locus at no 
time or stage.® For example, there is absolute negation of form 
in the air because at no time and under no circumstances, is there 
any form in air, i.e., air is eternally formless. 

The expression avedyatva or unknowability has been intro- 
duced as a qualifying epithet to the second condition to exclude 
pot and such other things which may form the objects of percep- 
tual usages. They being the objects of our empiric cognitions 
cannot come within the scope of avedyatva. Now the critic may 
return to the charge and say how it is possible to speak of Super- 
consciousness as avedya? For in the admission of the Advaita- 

^ Mokfada^ayam ca vivaksitadharmabhave’pi kadiicit sattveaa tada- 
tyantabhavanadhikarauatvasya gu^a^rayo dravyamitivat siddbeb 

— Citsukhi, p. 9. 

^ Na ca yogyatalaksapa-dbannadgikare avyaptirmoks^ada^ayaih 
tadasaihbhavad apasiddhantaiceti 4afikanlyani, yogyatvatyantabhavHDadbika- 
rapatvasya tattvat, gauavattvatyautubhavanadhikarauasya dravyatvavat, 
tena navyaptib. — Citsukhi, p. 9. 

Cp., .|ldvaitaBiddhi; p. 768 ; Bombay edition. 
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Vedanta the self-luminous knowledge forms the object of 
authority or verbal cognition. Aganrn or scriptural testimony 
is the only source to realise the true nature of the Absolute, Pure 
Being-Bliss-Consciousness. The highest being or Brahman has 
been characterised as aupanUada, i.e., the reality cognisable 
through the Upanisad texts which only can vouchsafe unto us 
the truths of revelation. And no knowledge in Vedanta, empiric 
or intuitional, can be marked as self-luminous or svaprakdSa, 
as all forms of knowledge came under the scope, of vedya 
or knowable. Hence to avoid the suicidal character of the 
definition the expression avedyatva should be taken in a 
technical sense. It means phalaiiydpyatvdbhava. Phala implies 
the result of the definite functioning of the psychosis or 
mental process in the immediate cognition ; and the mental 
process functions in revealing objects of cognition in its due 
vividness. Phala oydpy at vdhhdva is a negative mark which 
denies the determinate or definite mental functioning necessitated 
ill the immediate cognitive process. Psychosis or vrtti in the 
Advaita-VedMta works definitely and indefinitely. In the case of 
concrete objects it is definite and determinate but in the case of the 
Absolute it is undefined and indeterminate. The former called 
phalavydpya and the latter is called vrttivydpya in the is Vedantic 
terminology, or, in other words, a concrete object is charac- 
terised as phalavyapya and Brahman is known as vrttivydpya. 

To put it more clearly, a perceptual process in the Advaita- 
Vedanta implies the identity of the percipient-consciousness 
( pramdtrcaitanya) with the object-consciousness (visayacaitanya) . 
The object-consciousness is the locus of the object and directly 
reveals it. The immediate knowledge of the objegt to the subject 
supposes that the percipient-consciousness must acquire an 
identity with the object-consciousness. 

** The external perception is marked by the antahkaraipa 
going out through the senses. The outgoing antahkarana soon 
gets the form of the object. This transformation is called vrtti. 
Vftti is a psychosis . which acquires a definiteness duq to the 
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functioning of mental consciousness according to a mould and 
form- Consciousness in that determinate form removes the 
ignorance and establishes the identity of the percipient and object 
consciousness.” It is called phala in the determinate perceptual 
process. Advaifca-Vedanta recognises three aspects of conscious- 
ness and their identity in perception, Pramatrcaitanya is 
the subject-consciousness, Visayacaitanya is the object-conscious- 
ness and Vrtticaitanya is the consciousness immanent in the 
psychological process. “ Antahkarana is a dynamic entity 
and is unceasingly active in receiving the forms of objects. It 
goes out through the sense channels and is engrafted on a thing 
and takes impression of the object.” Revelation of objects to 
the percipient subject is called phalavijapijatva in the Advaita- 
Vedanta. The negation of such a phalavyapyatva is evident 
enough in the case of objects of past and future and of unper- 
ceivable things, e.g., merits, demerits, etc., as in those cases the 
outgoing of antaJ^karana through the sense channels is not possible 
because all those objects lie beyond the range of our senses ; and 
identity of the three aspects of consciousness is also impossible. 
As a result the definition of self-luminous knowledge characterised 
by phalavyopyatvnhhava connoted by the expression avedyatva in 
no way extends to the objects beyond the class defined. 

The Advaitins further observe that the self-luminous 
character of knowledge is a logically valid concept which might 
• also be established by proofs {pranidnas). And what is 
established by proofs must have some essential characteristics 
which are set forth in the definition. The function of definition 
is to point out the essential features of the things defined and 
to classify them on the basis of their essentials. It is therefore 
clear that if the Advaitic category under discussion is established 
by proofs (pramams) it can also be logically defined. But the 
proofs advanced by the monistic teachers, have strongly been 
criticised by the NaiySyikas. To appraise the value of their 
arguments we should give an account of the dialectics used by 
the rival schools of philosophy. 
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The Advaitins advance the the following syllogism in their 
favour. “ Consciousness is self-luminous 

Advaitin s infer- . 

ence to prove seiMu- Dccause it possesses the characteristic " anuonu- 
*°’°°***^ titva. ’ And what does not possess this charac- 

teristic * aniihhutitva ’ is not characterised as self-luminous or 
*svaprakdia,’ e g., the pot.‘ Or in other words ; 


(A) all self-luminous things are possessing the 
characteristic anuhhutitva. 

(E) No pots are possessing the characteristic 
anuhhutitva. 

(E) No pots are self-luminous. 


The syllogism may be explained thus : (1) pratijnd or pro- 
position or the thesis to be established is : consciousness is self- 
luminous, (2) hetu or the reason is : because it possesses the 
characteristic “ anuhhutitva,'' (3) uddharaifa or explanatory 
example is the pot (yathd ghafah). Examples may be homo- 
geneous or affirmative or ‘ sadharmya ' where the property to be 
proved and the ground {hetu) are present, and heterogeneous or 
negative {vaidharmya) where the property to be proved and the 
ground are both absent. In the syllogism under discussion all 
positive instances come under the scope of the minor or ‘ paksa ’ 
and this is why there is no concrete positive illustration to be 
cited to prove the co-presence of the major or the property to be 
proved and the middle or the ground. As the syllogism is 
purely negative in its character only the negative instance is 
shown to prove the co-presence ofthe'ftetw’ smA ‘ sadhya' on 
the basis of the negative dialectic patent enough in the proposi- 
tion ‘ yannaivam tannaivam ’ or whatever does not possess the 
characteristic ‘ anuhhutitva * is not to be called ‘ svaprakaia ' or 
self-luminous, (4) Upanaya or application : It asserts the 


^ Anubhutib sTayampraks^a aoubhutitvat yannaivaii) tannaiTaiii 
yatha ghatab ityanumanam. — Cit., p. 11. 
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presence or absence of the ground in the ^paJc§a * or minor. In 
the former case it is affirmative and in the latter it is negative, 
upanaya ’ or application is evident in the judgment * tatha 
ceyam ’ or so is this consciousness. Because consciousness 
possesses the characteristic ‘ anubhutitva ’ it is self-luminous. 
(5) The statement of conclusion is called nigamana. Nigamana 
restates the proposition as grounded. What is tentatively put 
forth in the proposition or ‘ pratijiia * (the first member of the 
syllogism) is established in the conclusion. 

. This syllogistic argument, the Naiyayikas point out, is 
vitiated by a number of fallacies. The syllogism involves a 
dilemma whose two horns or poles are rendered 
faulty by the two fallacies — siddhasadhanata 
and sadhyaprasiddhi. The Naiyayikas ask 
whether the prior conception of the major or sadhya is a neces- 
sary element in the Advaitic inference ? If the monistic teach- 
ers are positive in their answer, the major or sadhya being an 
attribute in its nature cannot stand by itself ; it must be located 
in a substance. Conception of an attribute without its substrate 
or location is an absurdity. To be logical one has to admit that 
the attribute (dhanm) (svayamprakdiatva) or self-luminosity — 
the major of the Advaitic syllogism — resides in a capable 
(yogya) substratum which may be characterised by such an 
attribute. Consciousness or anuhhUti is the only possible sub- 
. stratum where this attribute is ascertained (niicita). As a 
result the existence of the major in the minor becomes a 
pre-admitted fact and the syllogism commits the fallacy of 
siddhasadhanata . ^ 

’ The oondition precedent of inference ia the fact of Pahaatd, which 
means in simple language the absence of previous proofs in favour of the 
probandum {sddhakamdnabhdva). In other words, the probandum must 
not be known to have been established before. Inference in Indian logic 
aims at material truth and not formal consistency alone and the truth 
which is sought to be established must be such as constitutes a real ad- 
vance in knowledige. So when a particular inference is found not to prove 

8 
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Again if the preconception of the major be an admitted fact, 
the purely negative character of the inference (kevalavifatireki), as 
has been suggested by the Advaitins, is an illogical assumption. 
Kevalavyatireki or the purely negative character of the inference 
implies that the positive concomitance or anvayavydpti of the 
middle and the major is an impossibility and the concomitance is 
apprehended only negatively. Now if the prior conception of 
the sadhya be accepted the positive concomitance is not an im- 
possibility and the purely negative character of the syllogism, as 
given by the monistic teachers, is illogical. If, to be consistent, 
the Advaitins adopt the negative course, or, in other words, if 
they deny the prior conception of the major they commit the 
fallacy of the unproved major or sddhyaprasiddhi} The inferen- 
tial judgment, that knowledge is self-luminous, is intended to 
prove that the subject or knowledge possesses the feature indi- 
cated in the predicate. Knowledge marked out by the predi- 
cative idea (vUi^tahuddhi) implies the previous notion of the 

anything unknown before and as such only repeats a known fact and does 
not make any advance, it infringes the fundamental condition of inference 
and virtually forfeits its right to be regarded as an inference. This is 
technically called the fallacy of Siddhasadhatia which is a purely Indian 
conception. 

* Sidhyaprasiddhi . — Another condition of inference is that there 
must be an invariable and universal concomitance (vydpti) between the 
probans and the probandum without which no inference is possible. The 
universal proposition or the major premise in Aristotelian syllogism em- 
bodies this invariable concomitance. Now, the universal concomitance 
fails to materialize if either the probans or the probandum is an altogether 
unknown fact, because the relation between two unknown facts or of one 
unknown fact with another known cannot be conceived. If the probans is not 
known, it constitutes a case of fallacy called Sddhandpraahldha and in the 
case of an unknown probandum, it becomes aadhyapraaiddha. The above 
fallacies also occur, when the probans or the probandum, though known to 
be existent facts, are qualified by an unknown and non-existent adjective 
in which case it gives rise to the fallacies of vyarthaviicaa^aaadhana and 
vyarthaviic8ay,a8ddhya, respectively, , 
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property to be proved. Concrete conception depends upon the 
pre-notion of the property which makes it concretised. Predica- 
tive idea or vi^esanajMna stands as the causal factor of the 
concrete aspect of knowledge viUstahuddhi. As the judgment, 

‘ a man characterised as the holder of the stick,’ logically pre- 
supposes the notion of the stick, similarly, all concrete notions 
imply the pre-cognition of the property predicated of the subject. 
Hence the particular judgment construction of the Advaitins 
‘ consciousness is self-luminous,’ to be logically valid, must pre- 
suppose the predicate which is to be proved in knowledge by 
means of inference. And though the syllogistic argument might 
avoid the fallacy of sddhijaprasiddhi it would be vitiated by the 
fallacy of siddhasadhanata or proving the proved. 

To repudiate the charge of sadhyaprasiddhi and siddhasadha- 
nata which represent the two poles of the Naiyayika dilemma, 
Advaitins’ reply. Advaitins argue that the sadhya or the 

major of the syllogism is not an unknown 
factor. The major or sadhya has its pre-cognition in a general 
way on the basis of an inference known as samanyato- 
drsta in the NaiySyika terminology. When we see a horned 
animal and infer that it has a tail, we have a case of samdnyato- 
drqta inference. It is based on general observation and on the 
uniformity of experience. Experience teaches us that self-lumino- 
sity or svaprakaSatva is not an absurdity. It is an attribute 
located in a substrate. But the special features of the substrate 
are not known to us and we cannot characterise the substrate 
with its particular name and form and other essential natures. 

To establish the prior conception of the major, the Advaitins 
observe that all dharmas because they are dharmas, are subject to 
eternal negation or atyantdbhdva in a particular substrate, e.p., 

‘ duklatva ’ or whiteness. ^ Whiteness which serves as an attri- 
bute to a white pot, is denied in a black pot. And on the basis 


^ Vedyatvatii kincinni^thatyantabhavapratiyogi 
lyavat. — Oit., a. 12. 


dharmatTat i$auk‘ 
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of such an explanatory instance it is inferred that all attributes 
are absolutely negated somewhere because they are the pro- 
perty of a particular substance only. Vedyatva or knowability.^ 
is a property ; it is therefore subject to absolute negation in a 
particular substrate. In this way avedyatva or negation of 
vedyatva in a substrate being logically established, it implies the 
svayamprdkdiaiva or self-luminosity — ^the major (sadhya) of the 
syllogism under discussion. SvayaihprakdSatva, as is understood 
by the A.dvaitins, rests on the absolute negation of vedyatva or 
knowability. What does not form the object of cognition ia 
called svayamprakaia. Avedyatva thus is the essential character- 
istic of svayarhpraka^atva as we have studied before. Now the 
. , . major or sadhya being thus a logically estab- 

dhyapraaiddhi does not lished factoF, the syllogism canttot be vitiated 
by the fallacy of sadhyaprasiddhi as pointed 
out by the Naiyayikas. 

The argument, on the other hand, cannot also be rendered 
faulty by the fallacy of siddhasadhanata because the given 
Qaestion of siddha- syllogistic argument based on general observa- 
*od^na<a^^cannot ujjjfQpmity of experience may indeed 

Advaitmei. indicate the necessity of a substrate, for a 

property without a substrate cannot be conceived. But the sub- 
strate with its particular name and form and other essential 
features which may characterise or individualise it as such and 
such a thing, may yet remain totally unknown and unapprehend-, 
ed by the suggested inference. And it is now individualised 
with all its special features, if there be any, as consciousness by 
the suggested syllogistic arguments. And the question of sid- 
dhasadhamta cannot be urged here because the substrate of self- 
luminosity with all its essential marks was not pre-established. 
It is however to be noticed in this conncetion that the sadhya or 
the major of the Advai tin’s inference is known not in its positive 
phase but only negatively through the negation of vedyatva. 
Vedyatvahh&va is only one of the negative essentials of self- 
luminosity. Self-luminosity has been defined by it| two essential 
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marks avedyatva as well as aparo ksavyavaharayogyatva or 
capability of its direct or immediate apprehension. And hence 
the negation of vedyatva is not saihcient ground to establish 
self-luminosity, the major of the Advaitic syllogism. The ques- 
tion of sadhyaprasiddhi still vitiates the whole circle of argument. 
In refuting the objection the Advaitins argue that the capability 
of immediate perception or aparokiavyavaharayogyatca as a 
characteristic mark receives support even in the Nyaya-theory 
of knowledge. Negation of tedyaUa is therefore the 
only other essential mark which has evoked criticism from the 
NySya standpoint. But avedyatm in knowledge having been 
established on the basis of inference, the sadhya or the major 
with all its essentials is proved and the objection of aprasiddha- 
videtamfd or unproved probendum falis to the ground. 

We have already seen the reason why the Advaitic syllogism 
The charge against does not commit tkr3 fallacy of siddhasadhanata 
SarMtM 0 fthe*l£ though the major or sadhya has its pre- 
ence cannot stand. established character. The real nature of the 

substrate with all its special features being unknown and 
unestablished, the co-presence of the hetu and sadhya in their 
positive concomitance cannot be logically urged. And the co- 
existence or the positive concomitance of the middle and the 
major is to be explained only through the negative dialectic. 
Negativity is therefore the only mark which will i^xplain the 
vydpti or concomitance of the middle (helu) and the major 
(sadhya). The negation of the major (sadhya) implies the 
negation of the middle (hctu) . It is therefore that form of infer- 
ence wherein the middle and the major do nowhere co-exist 
except in the particular locus and the concomitance being merely 
negative, the inference is known as kevalavyatireki. The objec- 
tion, based on the negative character of the inference, can in no 
way stand. 

We have already seen that the major of the Advaitic syl- 
logism is not an unestablished factor and the NaiySyika objection 
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of the aprasiddhavUesanata or unproved major is based on the 
misapprehension of the Advaitic position. It is now to be 
examined whether the paksa or the minor and the hetu or the 
middle can be logically determined. 

As regards the minor, Naiyflyikas contend that conscious- 
ness, which according to the thesis of the monistic philosophy 
is one and absolute without any characteristic of its own, es- 
capes all logical determinations and cannot therefore be styled 
a valid category to form the minor of a sound syllogistic reasoning 
Again a thing is characterised by its essentials and an entity 
without any essential feature and characteristic of its own can 
in no way be logically defined and determined. Anubhutitva, 
which serves the function of the middle, must subsist in the 
minor as is demanded in a valid syllogistic argument. Presence 
of the middle in the minor is an absolutely necessary condition 
of syllogistic reasoning and anubhutitva, the middle, has thus to 
be assigned to consciousness, the minor term. This is 
fatal to the fundamental principles of absolute monism. 
Again anubhutitva itself which is the determining feature 
(paksatavacchedaka) of consciousness, the minor term, cannot 
be logically categorised. It exists in one absolute conscious- 
ness and cannot therefore be styled ‘ jdti ’ or generality 
which resides in many things and not in one thing and 
helps us, in a way, in grouping together the things which 
possess the same features. Oneness of object is held by 
Udayana as one of the six causes which prevent common 
characteristic becoming a true generality or class concept.' 
Categorical determination being thus impossible, anubhutitva 
cannot be styled a logically valid concept. And its validity or 

1 (a) Yyakterabhcda stulyatvam samkaro’ thanavasthitib 

Itupahanirasaiiibandbo jatibadhakasamgrabab. 

— ^Kir., p. 33, Benares Edition. 

(b) Anubhutitvaih nama na tavajjatib, anubhuterckatvaugikarcpa 
vyakbyabhedasya jatibadbakatvab.— N. Pr.i p. 13. I 
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reality being thus questioned it lays itself open to the fallacy of 
Ti.e Nyaya charge of svarupdsiddhi in the Advaitic syllogism. Svaru- 
Svarupasiddha. pasiddha or unreal in itself is that type of reason 

which does not exist in the subject and therefore cannot afford 
the basis for any reasoning, as in the proposition, “ the lake is 
a substance, because it has smoke.” * Unreality attributed 
to the middle (hetii) vitiates the whole system of inferential 
argument. It affects the subject, and the relation of the middle 
term to the subject, and the relation of the middle^and the major 
. terms. 

When the subject itself is an unreality the syllogism suffers 
from the fallacy of airayasiddha or unreal as 
of regards substratum. The subject or airaya or 

the minor term may be unreal in two ways : 
it may be a wholly imaginary thing as in the case of reasoning, 
‘ The sky-lotus is fragrant, because it is a lotus ; where the un- 
reality of the subject renders the conclusion impossible.® Or the 
subject may be deprived of the essential characteristic which 
makes it fit to be a subject of a syllogism. “In either case 
the reflection or pardmar^a on the elements of the syllogism 
is impossible, since unreal things — things imaginary or devoid 
of categorically definable essentials cannot be made the objects of 
such reflection or pardmaria “ Hence this species ranks as 
‘ unreal as regards the substratum ’ {svarupasiddha) ” The 
•Advaitic syllogism under discussion comes within the scope of 
the latter division. For the reason or ‘hetu’ or the middle term 
being unreal in itself (svarupasiddha) and non-existent in the 
subject cannot be counted as the essential mark of the subject, 
and the subject is left without any logically valid essential. 

^ Hrado dravyaiii dhQmavatvadatrasiddhirathapara. 

— Bh. P. and S.M., si. 76. 

^ Gaganarabindam surabhi, arabindatvat sarojorabindavat, atra 
gaganarabindama irayab sa eva nasti. 

— T.S., p, 85, E. Ghosa’s Edn. 
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Tho charge 
Vyapynitasiddhi, 


As regards the concomitance or of the middle and 

the major the Advaitins* syllogism commits 
the fallacy of vyapyatvasiddhi. The reason, 
which is unreal in regard to the concomitance 
between the middle term and the consequence, and does not 
present itself as inevitable and invariable, is called mjdpyatvd^ 
siddha. 

There are two forms of this class : in the first the 
concomitance simply does not exist; in the second, there is 
concomitance but only a conditional (aiipddhika) one, which is 
of no value for inference. In the first case we have such 
inference as “ The mountain has fire because it has golden 
smoke.”* For the addition of the ‘golden’ destroys the con- 
comitance since golden smoke does not, in the Indian view, 
exist. “ The conditional concomitance is illustrated by such a 
case as the argument, ‘ the mountain has smoke, because it has 
fire.’ The proposition is conditioned by the fact that there is 
no universal concomitance between fire and smoke, but only 
between fire produced from wet fuel and smoke. ’ ’ * This is the 
real essence of the Nyaya charge of vyapyatvasiddhi or the 
reason vvhich is unreal in regard to the concomitance. It is 
assigned to the ^dvaita-syllogism on the ground that for 
want of proofs or pramdnas there is no concomitance pos- 
sible between the major and the middle of the syllogism under 
discussion. 

Concomitance or vydpti being thus questioned for want of 
proofs, it is obvious that its very existence as well as its 
universal character is challenged. 

In order to repudiate the charge of asiddhi or unreality of 
, reason in its three different aspects, viz., 

Advaitm a reply. ^ . 

(a) svarupasiddha or unreal in itself, (b) dSrayd- 
siddha or unreal as regards the substratum, (c) vyapyatvasiddha 


* Parvato vahniman kaficanamayadhumit. 
8 I.L.A., pp. 148-49. 
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or unreal in regard to concomitance, the Advaitins observe 
that the NySya charges are groundless and based only on 
the misapprehension of the monistic position. As regards 
the objection of svarUpasiddha or the unreal in itself the 
monistic philosophers argue that though consciousness or 
‘cit ’ in its finality is purely absolute and featureless and all 
ideas of empirical duality die out at the dawn of supreme 
Reality yet they do not deny the fact that so long as empiricism 
exists and consciousness is dominated by the pragmatic 
demands, concrete and relative ideas and thought constructions 
’ possess validity of their own and are not called erroneous. 
Logic has its value in its own province. The generic character, 
representing the middle or hetu of the Advaita-syllogism, is 
attributed to consciousness or to the subject. G-enerie character 
implies its own nature as well as the characteristic of the object 
in which it inheres. Consciousness characterised by its general- 
ity is no doubt opposed to the spirit of absolute monism, but it 
cannot be denied so long as the Ad vaita- Vedanta is studied as a 
science of reasoning. 

Though the charge of svarupSsiddha may be disposed of 
in this manner, the objection of Mrayasiddhi still vitiates the 
argument. The charge of airayasiddhi is founded upon the 
falsity of the essential characteristic of the subject or pak^a 
of the proposition. It is contended by the Naiy&yikas that 
anubhutitva or essential mark of the subject (paksatSvacchedaka) 
being posited in one unitary consciousness, cannot be 
logically categorised. To judge the question from the 
standpoint of the monistic teacher it appears as an absurdity. 
Plurality of consciousness due to different conditions and 
limitations is not denied in the Advaita- Vedanta. Knowledge 
transcends all limitations only when it reaches its finality 
and empiric logic dies out. The Nyaya objection arises 
from tlie failure to distinguish between two forms of knowledge, 
viz., (a) empirical, and (6) transcendental. Advaitism is 
very eloquent on the fact that plurality in consciousness 

9 . 
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is conditional or rather superimposed (kalpita), conscious- 
ness is one and unitary in its reality. But this super- 
imposed nature of plurality will not affect the notion of general- 
ity residing in consciousness though one as an inherent essential. 
For the NaiySyikas on their own admission accept moonhood or 
candratva as a genus or ‘ jati ’ on the ground that the moon, 
though one, appears as many when reflected in water. And it 
is on the basis of these plural appearances that moonhood is 
categorised as genus or jati. An estimation of. the Nyaya 
position will clearly explain the fact that anubhiititva or the 
essential nature of consciousness or the subject or pak^atavac- 
chedaka is not non est ; it can be logically categorised as genus 
existing in the apparent plurality of consciousness due to super- 
imposition just like moonhood residing in many moons due to 
reflection in water. And the charges of svarupasiddhi or the un- 
reality in itself and of dirayasiddhi or unreality as regards the 
substratum fall to the ground. 

As regards the objection of vyapyatvasiddhi or the 
unreality with regard to the concomitance, the Advaitins 
argue that the opponents, in assigning this objection, ques- 
tion the inevitable and invariable nature of concomitance 
between the middle term and the consequence. And their 
objection is valid only in the case wherein the con- 
comitance cannot invariably and unconditionally be proved. 
To establish the logical validity of concomitance Gahgesa argues 
that the hetu is that which immediately and always precedes 
the effect. The essence of inference lies in the invariable 
concomitance (vyapti) between the middle (hetu) or vySpya 
and the resultant or the major or vydpaka. Hoav is the in- 
variable concomitance known ? Simple observation or con- 
'comitance in a particular case or a few cases is not enough for 
the logical validity of inference. To attain certainty the notion 
of concomitance must be examined by the method of positive 
and negative instances. If a discrepancy occurs ‘then it must 
either be shown to be an apparent exception, or the doctrine 
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of concomitance must be admitted to be conditional (aupadhika) 
and therefore useless for logic.’ The concomitance can be 
either positive-negative (anvayavyatireki) or an agreement in 
presence and absence between the hetu and sadhya ; or an 
agreement in presence only (kevaldnvayi) or there can be a 
negative concomitance only (kevalavyatireki). In the pro- 
position ‘Living organisms have souls, since they possess animal 
functions’ there can be a negative concomitance only (kevalavya- 
tireki), since the proposition ‘ What has no soul has no animal 
functions ’ can be illustrated by the case of the pot, but the 
positive proposition ‘ that vrhich has animal functions has a 
soul ’ cannot be illustrated since the conclusion has precisely 
the same extension as the subject and canont therefore be found 
anywhere outside it.^ 

If this form of syllogism which is based on the explanatory 
instance, heterogeneous with the proven (vipaksa), and is not 
supported by a similar case or (sapakm) — which is an impossi- 
bility in the case of negative concomitance — is taken by the 
NaiySyikas as the logically valid form of inference, their charge 
of vyapyatvasiddhi urged against the negative syllogism of the 
Advaitins is not to the point. The Advaitins reject both 
the forms of inference kevaldnvayi and kevalavyatireki. The 
former because the kevaldnvayi inference rests upon the 
invariable and undeniable concomitance between the hetu and 
sddhya — a concomitance which excludes proof of negative 
examples. In the Advaita-Vedanta all things are negated 
in Brahman and therefore the negative concomitance is not an 
impossible one. Kevalavyatireki, being founded upon negative 
concomitance only, comes under the scope of Arthdpatti where 
we proceed from the effect to the cause.* Advaitins accept the 
inference known as anvayi or agreement based on concomitance 
invariable but not undeniable. It is only on the admission of 

’ Vide r.L.A., p. 149. 

>• Fide A.C.K., p. 26. 
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the Nyjiya-view that the Advaitins put forward the purely 
negative form of inference to establish the self-luminosity of 
knowledge. This being the position of the Advaita-Vedanta, 
the Naiyayikas’ attempt to criticise the purely negative con- 
comitance of the Advaita-syllogism is to assail their own position. 

Again the condition or upadhi, as its definition indicates, 
cannot be urged in the purely negative foim of inference. For 
the Naiyayikas define condition or upadhi as what covers 
the major but not the middle or in other words what invariably 
co-exists with the major but not with the middle.' This being 
the essential characteristics of condition or upadhi, the condi- 
tional concomitance, to prove its invariable existence in the 
major, requires an explanatory example. Now the question 
arises whether this explanatory instance proves the invariable and 
universal co-presence of the major and the condition or npMhi in 
the suggested minor (pafesa) or elsewhere. If it is to be proved 
elsewhere, a sapakm oi* an instance homogeneous with the 
proven is absolutely required to satisfy the first condition of the 
conditional concomitance or to prove the universal co-presence 
of the major and the suggested condition. But this inference 
being purely negative in its character it becomes an impossibi- 
lity to adduce any similar example or sapakaa ; co-presence of 
the condition and sadhya may, therefore, be proved only in the 
suggested minor (pahsa) of the inference. But the existence 
of the major in the minor is a matter of doubt in any syllogistic 
reasoning and requires to be proved by inference founded on 
these premises. If the presence of the major in the minor is 
pre-ascertained, the necessity of inference as well as supposition 
of condition become futile. 

Condition or upadhi makes the inference impossible. It 
vitiates the invariable concomitance or vyapti, the true 
foundation of inference, and thereby renders the inference 

1 Sacihyasya vyupako jastu he(oravyfipakastatha sa upadhib — Bh. P. 
and S. M. S. 1. 80. 
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faulty. Now if the existence of the major in the minor be 
pre-accepted, inference, as a valid source of proof, becomes 
useless and naturally the question of condition vitiating the 
true foundation of vydpti bears no utility of its own. Hence 
to prove the validity of inferential proof the presence of the 
major in the minor is to be everywhere doubted and to be estab- 
lished by the syllbgistic reasoning. Again if sddhyavydpakatva 
or the co-existence of the major with the condition or upddhi 
is proved in the suggested minor or paksa, it becomes an ad- 
mitted fact that the condition exists in the minor and as a result 
the co-existence of the condition with the middle is also estab- 
lished as the presence of the middle in the minor (hetoh 
pak^adharmata) is an absolutely necessary condition of the infer- 
ence. And in this way the condition becomes a part and parcel 
of the syllogism and its own conditional character rendering 
the inference faulty, is denied.* Hence the question of vydpya- 
tvasiddhi or unreality of concomitance cannot arise in the purely 
negative form of inference. To estimate the correctness of the 
middle {hetu) it is also further observed that the middle term 
is not subject to any other form of fallacies which invalidate 
the inferential judgment. 

The reason or ‘ hetu ’ advanced by the Advaitins cannot 

The reason or hetu be called a contrary {mruddha) one. The 
advanced by the Advai- . • u i. j. ^ 

tins is not a contrary Contrary rcason 18 what goes to prove exactly 

the opposite of the thesis it is adduced to 
establish. It is defined in the Nyaya literature as sadhydbhava- 
vyapyahetu or the middle w'hich exists only wherein the major 
is wanting. The viruddha hetu therefore does not exist in the 
positive instance (sapaksa) but does exist in counter-examples 
ivipak^a) . ‘ The lake is fiery because it has water ’ (hrado 
vahniman jaldt). In this inferential judgment it may be 

^ Na ca pakse sadhyena anvayahtatra sadliyasya adyupi saodigdhatvat 
oi^caye ca siddhaiii nah satnJhitatnili kimupadbih karisyati. pak^e ca 
upadhi-yrttau sadhanavyapakata ca durvara, etc. — Cit., p. 14. 
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observed that where there is water there is no fire. Or, in other 
words, where water representing the hetu exists, e.g., in the 
pond, the negation of fire or sadhyahhava is apprehended. And 
again wherein fire or the major is cognised, e.g., in a kitchen, 
the hetu or water does not exist. This form of reasoning is 
styled viruddha or contradictory. The Advaita syllogism escapes 
this contradiction because knowability or vedyatva, which re- 
presents ‘ sadhyahhava ’ or the negation of self-luminosity, 
the major of the monistic inferential judgment, may exist 
in the pot and such other concrete objects but anuhhutitva 
or the ‘ hetu ’ of the syllogism, which, as an essential nature, 
inheres in consciousness, where in the existence of the major is 
only a matter of doubt, cannot reside in the knowable. The 
middle term therefore cannot be characterised as sadhydbhavavyd- 
pyahetu or the cause existing only where there is the negation of 
sadhya ; and it does in no way violate the conditions of valid in- 
ference or go to prove the opposite thesis and cannot be called a 


contrary one. 

It is also not inconclusive or discrepant or anaikantika in 
mu its character. Anaikantika or inconclusive 

is not inconciusiye. reasoning Icads to more conclusions than one ; 

the conclusion ceases to possess any certainty 
and remains therefore as an object of doubt. “ From the ground 
of intangibility we may conclude either the eternality or 
the non-eternality of sound, since both eternal atoms and 
non-eternal cognitions are intangible. The middle term is not 
pervaded by the major. As the middle term is not uniformly 
concomitant with any one alternative, it is called anaikantika in 
later logic. Three subdivisions of these are admitted, namely, 
(o) sadharana or common, where the middle term is too wide, 
(fe) asadhdrSna or the uncommon, where the middle term is too 
narrow, (c) anupasathhdrin or the indefinite, where the middle 
term cannnot be verified.” None of the three divisions of the 


anaikantika fallacy can find its way to vitiate the Advaita 
syllogism. 
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S34h&raifa anaihUntika has been defined by the Naiyayikas 
The middle term is sddhyabhavavadvrttihetu or a type of infer- 
not too wide. which the middle term co-exists even 

with the negation of the major term, e.g., ‘ the hill is smoky 
because it is fiery.’ In this inferential judgment the middle term 
fire exists even in the overheated iron ball (ayogolaka) wherein 
the major, smoke, is wanting and the middle term being too wide 
in its nature the inference is called sddhdram anaikdntika or the 
common inconclusive. But in the Advaita syllogism under dis- 
. cussion svayatnprakd^aiva or self-luminosity, the major term, is 
negated in the knowable, e.g.,the pot, etc., but the middle term 
cannot be predicated of it because consciousness does not exist 
in the pot or such other inert substances ; and the middle term is 
not too wide or sddharana anaikdntika and is therefore distinct 
from the common inconclusive. 

The middle or ‘ hetu ’ is also not too narrow and the charge 
The middle term is asddhdrana anaikdntika cannot be urged in 
not too narrow. Advaita syllogism. For ‘ the too restricted 

reason (asddhdrana) occurs nowhere outside the subject itself. 
Its absence from the opposite instances or counter-examples tends 
to establish the validity of the conclusion, but its absence from 
the similar instances or examples tends to invalidate the result 
which remains therefore a matter of doubt. “ Sound is eternal 
because it is audible ” is the standing example of asddhdrana 
^amikdntika fallacy. As we have seen the fallacy is distinguished 
in. the modern school from the purely negative inference by the 
reason that in the fallacy the major term has greater extension 
than the other terms^ while in the inference which is valid all 
three terms have the like extension.” Now in the given inference 
audibility or the hetu does neither exist in a similar instance or 
in an instance homogeneous with the proven, e.g., the sky, 
nor in the counter-example or example heterogeneous with the 
proven, e.g., the pot, etc. ; it exists only in the subject or the 
minor and the reason becomes too narrow or asddhdrava 
in its character. The question of too restricted reason cannot 
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invalidate the Advaita inference because the inference being purely 
negative in its nature has no similar instance or sapak§a to 
prove the negation of its middle term in homogeneous cases. 
Again the charge of indefinite reasoning or the reasoning 
, , . , . ill which the middle term escapes verification 

The charge of indefi- .111 . 

nite reasoning cannot cannot also be brought against the Advaita 
syllogism. “ The reason which does not sub- 
sume (anupasaihhann) is that which is alleged of a subject 
which is so extensive as to permit neither of examples or 
counter-examples, as in “ All is eternal, because it can be 
known.” The nature of all forbids the possibility of any uni- 
versal concomitance. Or equally well the opposite argument 
can be used “All is transitory, because it can be known.” It 
is therefore a doubt which makes valid inference an impossibi- 
lity. The existence of the middle in the instance heterogeneous 
with the proven or ‘vipaksa' or in the instance in which the 
negation of the major is doubted, though not ascertained, invali- 
dates the syllogistic argument. And to prove the validity of 
inference, the possibility of such an existence of the middle 
should be denied by the help of “badhakatarka*' or contradictory 
reasoning. If there is no counter-reasoning or badhakatarka to 
prevent the existence of the middle in the counter-example or the 
example in which the major term is doubted, the reason cannot 
lead to a valid inference. In the Advaita syllogism, the Naiya- 
yikas contend, consciousness is the minor term and svayaih- 
prakasatva or self-luminosity major term is doubted in the minor, 
for otherwise the inference commits the fallacy of siddhasa- 
dhanata and the presence of the middle in the minor {hetoh 
paksadhannata) being one of the conditions of the inferential 
judgment the hetu or the middle term invariably exists in the 
minor. Now doubt as a logical category implies two poles — (a) 
position and (6) negation ; and svayarhprakaiatm or the major 
term in the Advaita-inference being doubted in the minor, may 
be negated in the said minor and the reason becomes an indefi- 
nite one. 
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To repudiate this charge of indefiniteness of the reason the 
Advaitins argue that the position taken up by the NaiySyikas 
has been rendered faulty by infinite regress and cannot therefore 
be accepted. If knowability is urged in consciousness the first 
cognition forms the object of the second one and the second of 
the third and so on. The Nyaya theory, in this way, cannot 
escape the unending question of infinite regress. It is to be 
prevented by reasoning or tarka for such an endless regress will 
go to prove the non-existent character of consciousness. Hence the 
.negation of self-luminosity cannot be urged in consciousness and 
the inconclusive or indefinite character of the hetu or reason on 
the basis of doubt cannot be logically put forward in the Advaita 
syllogism. There are, rather, favourable arguments (amikuIa-> 
tarka) to posit the monistic view against the standpoint of the 
Naiyayikas in which the question of unending regress makes 
knowledge itself an impossibility. Contra-argurnents or hadhaka- 
tarka put forward by the Advaitins may refute the Nyiiya 
standpoint but this does not establish their own theory. 
Arguments are therefore necessary in their favour to lead the 
Advaitins to a valid result. The Advaitins argue that 
there are two points which can be urged by the opponent 
school : (i) consciousness is not known at the time when it illu- 
mines its objects, or (ii) it is illumined by another conscious- 
ness. In the former case cognition remaining totally unknown 
and unobserved its validity might easily be questioned by an in- 
quisitive mind. Knowledge lights up its objects and if it is not, 
later on, vitiated by falsity, doubt, imagination, etc., then it is an 
objectively valid cognition and is therefore capable enough to 
satisfy the demands of pragmatic life. Such an empiric know- 
ledge not, later on, vitiated by falsity, doubt, etc., goes to prove 
the existence of its own self. It is a universally accepted prin- 
ciple that the want of the later idea of falsity doubt, etc., with 
regard to a thing originates its definite and empirically valid 
cognition which is styled pramd or true knowledge as distin- 
guished from the faulty or doubtful notion. For example, if the 

10 • 
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definite knowledge of the pot is not proved false or doubtful in a 
later stage it is taken as definite and pragmatically valid (prama) 
notion. When an inquisitive mind observes a thing and forms 
a judgment ‘ I Lave seen a thing,’ the thing shines forth and 
knowledge also is apprehended at the time of the enlightening 
of objects. For otherwise there would arise the possibility of 
doubt or falsity as regards the knowledge which lights up the 
object. But a normal mind never suspects the definiteness of 
knowledge when the objects of knowledge satisfy the pragmatic 
demands of life. Want of falsity or doubt, etc., therefore, stamps 
knowledge with a degree of reality. As a source of pragmatic 
usage therefore it is also self-shining or self-illuminated. Denial 
of illumination of knowledge at the time when it lights up its 
objects would invalidate its nature and would put a stop to all 
endeavours. It is rather an absurdity to suppose that knowledge 
whose only essential nature is illumination illumines or lights up 
things and it itself remains totally unnoticed and unobserved. ‘ 
The second alternative which represents the viewpoint of the 
Nyaya can in no way escape the question of the unending 
regress. Hence the only way out is to accept the Advaita view 
of self-luminosity. 

Vacaspati in his Bhamatl also establishes the s»ot/a»*prafeaia- 
tva of knowledge by a different though very in- 
teresting piece of dialectic : what is the nature 


Vacaspati’s view. 


^ Some Western thinkers also advocate the similar view. C/. 
Varisco : “ That I may know, it is necessary that I should be conscious, that 
I should know that I know." It follows that the act of consciousness 
proves the reality of itself and of the thinking subject (Know Thyself, p. 5), 
Bonatelli the Italian philosopher observes thab in the knowledge of any 
fact there are given together the knowledge of the fact and the fact of 
knowledge. 

(7/. Hamilton : "An act of knowledge may be expressed by the 
formula ‘I know an act of consciousness by the formula ‘I know that I 
know *; but. as it is impossible for us to know without at the same time 
knowing that I know, so it is impossible to know that we know without 
our actually knowing." 
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of the cognition in which the object (artha) and the self are re- 
vealed? he asks. Is it self-reve iling (svaprakdSa) or other-revealed 
(jaia) ? it it is taken as other-revealed {ja<h) , then the whole world 
would be steeped in darkness being without a revealer ; for the 
object and the self being both taken as revealed are ja4a and the 
cognition itself being now taken as other revealed also becomes 
jada and there would be no revealer.* Now can it be held 
that the samvit or consciousness, though itself not self-revealing, 
reveals the objects and the self just as the eye though not seeing 
itself sees everything else ; for what is meant by this revelation 
of objects is nothing but the production of their cognition 

or awareness (jndnajanana) and if the cognition is supposed to 
be not self-revealing, the knowledge of a thing becomes 

impossible. In short revelation means nothing but the 
generation of a process of consciousness and if consciousness 
itself is not self-revealing, then the case for all revelation is 
lost. Hence Vacaspati urges that samvit must be regarded 
as depending not on anything else for its revelation.* But 

here a new difficulty crops up : Even supposing that sarhvit 
is self-revealed, how does this self-revealing character help 

the revelation of objects that are essentially ja4<i? These 
jobjects cannot be revealed simply because they are brought 
into relation with the self-revealing consciousness ; for a 
mere relation with something self-revealed does not qualify the 
objects unrevealed for being revealed. To argue like this is 
the same as arguing that because the son is a learned man, 

* Bharnatl, p. 35, Bombay Edition. 

Yo’yam.artbapraka^al;! phalam, yaaminnarthaSca atma ca pratheie, sa 
kim jadabt svayaihprakai^o va, jada^cit visayatmanavapi jadaviti kasmin 
kirn prakaSota avi^esat, iti praptamandhyama^esasya jagatali. 

» Ibid, p. S5 : 

Na ca nillnatneva vijuanamarthatmanau jOapayati caksuradivaditi 
vacyam. jflapanaiii hi jnanajaDanam, janitafica jiianaib jadaih sat nokta* 
dufagiamativarteteti, evamuttarottarapyapi jUanani jadanityanavasthS 
tasmadaparadhinapraka^a samvit upetavya. 
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therefore tJie father also is learned.^ Mere relation is not 
enough ; the relation has to be further determined ; if it were 
so, the self-revealing consciousness would reveal everything 
at the same time which is as absurd as the above argument. 
If however it is argued that it is the nature of saihvit that it 
reveals itself only in conjunction with the revelation of objects 
and the self and that there is no revelation of saihvit where 
there is no revelation of objects and the self, the Vedantist 
replies that if the revelation of objects and self, is different 
from the samvit, then the self-revealing character of samvit 
also would disappear since it has to depend on something other 
than itself for its revelation. If however it is not different 
from samvit, then the revelation of objects and self being not 
different from samvit becomes identical with samvit and there 
is no force in the argument.* Besides, the consciousness 
of absent objects such as the past and the future cannot be 
simultaneous or in conjunction with the objects themselves. 
And what is more gross material things cannot be object of 
the self which is of the nature of pure consciousness — these 
material things being always perceived as external having 
extension and magnitude and pure consciousness being felt 
to be wholly internal having no extension and magnitudew 
Hence the only right conclusion to be drawn is that the object 
as something different from self-revealing consciousness is 
indefinable in character.® This revelation or consciousness has 

^ Bhamati, p. 36 : 

Tat kim putrab pai^dita iti pitapi paut^ito’atu. 

* Bhamati, p. 36 : 

Saharthutmapraka^ena samvit prakaSo na tu aidihaprakaSaih vineti 
tasyah svabhava iti oet, tat kiiii sathvido bhinnau saihvidatmaprakadau ? 
tatha ca na svayarhprakaSa samvit, na ca sathvidartbatmaprakai$a iti, 

atha sarhvidurthatmapraka^au saihvido na bhidyete, sainvidcva tan 

tutba ca na vivaksitartbasiddhib- 

* Bbumatl, p. 37 : 

Tasmat candre unubhuyamana iva dvitiya^candramab svaprakaSa- 
danyo’rtho’nirvaoaniya eveti yuktamutpasyamab. 
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no internal division of its own and the division of the object 
which is indefinable (anirvdcya) cannot introduce any division 
into consciousness which is determinate and definable ; for 
that would mean determination of the determinate by some- 
thing indefinable which is an absurdity.* Hence the VedSnta 
concludes that there is no revelation of the conscious or the un- 
conscious as such by another, that pure consciousness is self- 
revealing and the object becomes revealed only when it is 
in illusory identification (taddtmyadhyasa) with pure conscious- 
ness. 

Praka^atman in his Vivarana corroborates the same by 
saying that consciousness (samvit) is self-revealing and that its 
self-revelation is not due to any other self-revealing cause.® It 
is, on account of this natural self-revelation of consciousness, 
that its objects also appear as self-revealing.” Padmapada also 
in his Pancapadika means the same thing when he states that 
the self is of the nature of pure self-revealing consciousness. 
When this consciousness appears in connection with other objects 
and manifests them it is called experience {anuhhava), and when 
it is by itself it is called the self or atman.* 

Inandabodha Bhattarakacarya further observes that if at 
the time when an object is known, knowledge itself were not 
revealed, then there might arise the doubt “ Have I known or 
have 1 not ?” “Hid I see or did I not ?’’ No one however has 


1 Bbamatl, p. 37 : 

Na oa anirvaoyarthabhedah praka4arii nirvacyarp bhettumarhati 
atiprasafigat. 

» Saifavedanaiii tu svayam-prakafia eva na prakaiantarahetuh. 

P.V.. p. 52. 

8 Tasmad anubhavab sajatiyaprakaSantaranirapek^ah prakafiamana 
eva visaye praka^ridivyavaharanimittam bhavitumarhati avyavadhanena 
visaye prakasudivyavaburaniraittatvat. Ibid, 62. 

4 Tasniafc citsvabhava avatma tcna tana praineya-bhedGna upudbi 
vamano’ nubbavabbidbaniyakarii labbate avivak^itopadbiratmadiSabdaib. 

^ P.P.p. 19. 
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such a doubt. Thus it stands to reason that knowledge itself is 
revealed when an object is apprehended. Now admitted that 
knowledge is revealed, it may still be doubted whether it is 
revealed by anuvijavasaya or after-cognition as held by the 
Naiyfiyikas or by jnatata or cognisedness as held by Kumarila 
Bhatta or whether it is self-revealed. If knowledge is sup- 
posed to be revealed by another cognition then that cogni- 
tion itself = will require, for its revelation, another cognition 
and so there will be unending regress.^ Even when it is said 
that knowledge is inferred from jMnajanya-jndtatd, the question 
arises : “ Does jndtatd generate knowledge being itself unrevealed 
or does it generate knowledge being itself revealed simultane- 
ously with it ? ” If jndtatd were unrevealed at the time of 
knowledge then there would arise the doubt, “ Did I cognise the 
fact or did I not ? ” But no such doubt arises. And if cognised- 
ness (jndtatd) is revealed simultaneously with knovtledge, then 
the objection would be that simultaneity is not possible as one 
is the effect of the other. Cognisedness being the product of 
knowledge and knowledge being inferred from cognisedness, 
knowledge and cognisedness are not simultaneous ; the one 

1 (a) VijnanamartbaprakaSasamaye prakaSate tadupadhuvanantaraih 

sandehayogyatvat artbavat, praka^amaDatabhyupagame tu yadi vijfiananta- 
radbinamasya prakaSauam tadaiva tatrapi vijfiaaantaramavadyambbavl- 
tyanavastha prasajyeta, na ca asti ekadaiva anantavijUaaapratibhasab 

— Ny. M. K., pp. Ii38-139. 

(b) Adyasanivedanasya vedanantaravedaniyatve anavasthaprasaft- 
galakiapa-tarkopakrtanulanibhadeva tasya abbavasiddhau pari^e^at svapra- 
kaSatasiddhib, uktafica — Asaiiivittau vitterna kbalu tadupadbivyavabrtib> 
pratltavanyasyam prasabbamaQavaBtba prasarati iti. 

— Pr. M., pp. 14-15. 

Cf, Mind, 1908, p. 33: — 

“To affirm that all cognition is mediate in this sense leads inevitably 
to a vicious circle. If mediate cognition could only be mediated by 
cognition wbicb are themselves merely mediate, knowledge could never 
get a start. It is as if one should say that, in building a wall, every brick 
must be laid on the top of another brick and none directly on the ground.” 
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produces the other so that knowledge is inferred from cognised- 
ness which again being produced by knowledge there would be 
the fallacy of Itaretarairaya or mutual dependence. Again 
when an object is cognised, there is said to be produced in the 
object a peculiar property called cognisedness or jnatata, and so 
when this cognisedness is known, there will be produced another 
cognisedness in that cognisedness, and so on ad infinitum. If, 
to avoid such an infinite regress, cognisedness be regarded as 
self-luminous it may as well be argued that the cognition itself 
is self-luminous/ 

This self-luminous character of knowledge has also been 
advocated by the Jaina and Buddhist thinkers in their theory of 
knowledge. 

Buddhist thinkers bold that all consciousness, cognition 
(citla) and feelings (caitta) are known by them- 

Self-cognition or . 

svasaihvetianam of gelvcs; or in otherwords they are self-trans- 

the Buddhists. j i* i • s 

parent and seh-luminous/ Consciousness is 

diametrically opposed to matter in this that it is of the nature of 
illumination like the luminary in the firmament, whereas matter 
is veiled and hidden by a constitutional darkness. The being of 
consciousness is its illumination, its luminosity and so it cannot 
be unknown. Consciousness thus differs from dead unfeeling 
and unthinking matter which has no light in itself. The im- 

materiality of consciousness carries with it the prerogative of 
self-revelation and does not connote any subject-object relation in 
its constitution, which its very, immateriality precludes. Matter 
alone can be divided and consciousness can be consciousness only 
if it refuses to be split up into compartments, which the subject- 
object relation involves.® So self-luminosity of consciousness 

1 Yatha oa arthe jliayamane jfiatata, tatha jfiutatayamapi jfiayamft- 
nayad) jfiatataQtaramityanavaatha, atha iyaih svapraka^a j&ane kab pra. 
dveaab. — Ny. K. P., 97, Benares Bdn. 

3 Sarvam citta-caltia namatma-samvedanam. 

3 (a) VijiLaiiaih ja^arupebbyo vyavrttam upajuyate 

IdamevatmasaxhTittirasya ya'jadarupata, 
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does not connote a bifurcation of consciousness into a subject 
and object, which would be absurd in a single unit. Con- 
sciousness and self-consciousness, therefore, are interchangeable 
terms. The light of consciousness makes the dead matter 

sJiine and if the consciousness is supposed to be hidden 

and veiled in and by itself, there is no knowing how 
knowledge can arise at all. Dharmaklrti has very pertinently 
observed “perception of an object is impossible if perception itself 
is unperceived.” ' If cognition cannot shine in its own light but 
only in the borrowed light of another cognition, how can the 
second cognition, which equally lacks original light like the first, 
make it shine ? Certainly there must be light somewhere and 
if it is supposed to belong to some remote cognition, what is the 
barm if it is be conceded to the first ? If you deny original 

light to any cognition whatsoever, perception of objective 

reality will become impossible, as darkness cannot be removed 
by darkness. And the alternative of shining in borrowed light is 
exposed to the charge of regressus ad infinitum. The contention 
that a cognition reveals its object, though lying unknown by 
itself, like the sense-organ, has been proved to be a colossal 
hoax. A cognition reveals objects, which are foreign to it, only 
because it is self-revealing like light. The subject-object relation 
does not exist and so there is no dichotomy in consciousness. It 
is immediate in all knowledge and is not known like an external 
object. Its nature is to be revealed and revealing. It shines, 
it sheds lustre and all things coming in contact with it are revealed. 
To say that I do not perceive consciousness in perceiving an 
object is tantamount to saying that I do not know if I have a 


Kriyakariikabhavena na svaaarhvittirasyatu 

Ekasyanarh^arupaaya trairupyrinupapattitab. — Ta. S., Sis, 2000-2001. 
(6) Nahi grahakabhavona atmasaiiivedanam abliipretam, kim tarbi, 
Bvayaih prakftya prakaSatmataya Dabbastbalavart^iilokavat. 

— Ta. S. P., SI. 2000. 

1 Apratyaksopalambbasya narfcbadrftib prasidbyatj. 
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tongue or not. Argument will be lost upon him— ^ human 
statue in stone, who perceives an object but is not conscious that 
he perceives it/ To say, theirefore, that the object is known and 
not the fact of knowledge is to talk nonsense. The contention, 
that awareness is only implicit in objective perception and so 
knowledge is not always of the form ‘I know the object,’ but it 
is simply of the object, does not prove that the knowledge is un- 
known. Implicit or explicit awareness is always self-awareness. 
The reference to the subject and the object in a judgment is a 
question of emphasis and is possible only if there is a recognition 
of the fact of knowledge. So the self transparency of knowledge 
is the presupposition of all knowledge and cannot be denied 
without denying the very possibility of knowledge.* 

Prabhacandra in his prameyakamalamdrtaif^a, strongly 
criticises the Nyaya-Vai^esika view that “cog- 
The Jama position. nation is manifested by another cognition 

since it is an object of knowledge like a cloth. The argu- 
ment that a cognition is cognised by another cognition is refuted 
by the fact that pleasure is self-cognised and also by the fact 
that the cognition of God though not cognised by another cog- 
nition is valid. If however, it be held that cognition of God is 
cognised by another cognition then that will involve unending 
regress.'’ If this infinite regress is sought to be avoided on 
the assumption that there are two cognitions in God, one cog- 
nises the universe and the other cognises that cognition, then 

^ (a) Bodhe’pyanubhavoyasya na kathafloana jayate 

tarn kathaih bodhayet iastram lostaihaaraBam&krtim. 

, (b) Jihva me’ati nave’tyuktir lajjayai kevalarh yafcha 
na budbyate mayabodho boddhavya ifci tadr4i. 

Cf. Paiicada^i. Ill, 19-20. 

® Jfirmam Jfianuntaravedyam prameyatvat patavat. 

3 Vide Pr. K. M., p. 84. 

* For the Buddhist exposition I am highly indebted to my friend and 
colleague Dr. Satkari Mukherjee, m»a., ph. D., Lecturer in Sanskrit and 
Buddhist Philosophy, Calcutta University. 

11 . 
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the answer is that the assumption is absurd as two cognitions of 
the same nature and existing as long as the object endures are 
nowhere found. Even if the assumption be supposed possible in 
God, the question is “ Is the second cognition perceived or not ? 
if it be not perceived how then can it reveal the first cognition? 
if it be held that even though itself unperceived it can cognise 
the first cognition then the first cognition though not perceived 
may also cognise the object ; if it be held that the second cogni- 
tion is perceived then the question arises “ Is it perceived by 
itself or another ? ” If it be perceived by itself then this capa- 
city may also be attributed to the first cognition. If it be per- 
ceived by another, i. e., a third cognition, then there will be the 
fallacy of infinite regress. If the second cognition be perceived 
by the first and the first by the second then there will be the 
fallacy of mutual dependence {anyonyaSrayaimm)} More- 
over, does the second cognition arise when the first cognition 
exists or after its disappearance ? In the first case there will be 
two simultaneous cognitions which is absurd. In the second 
case, what will the second cognition perceive ? If it be said 
that the non-existent first cognition is perceived by the second 
cognition then the cognition becomes false as its object is non- 
existent. Similarly, in human consciousness, is the second cog- 
nition perceived or not ? If perceived, is it perceived by itself 
or by another cognition ? If it be perceived by itself then we 
may as well attribute the capacity of self-perception to the first 
cognition. If it be perceived by another it will lead to infinite 
regress. If it be not perceived then how can it perceive the first 
cognition ? If it be said that unperceived second cognition per- 
ceives the first cognition as the sense organs though themselves 
unperceived, produce apprehension of objects, then why should 
not the first cognition though unperceived perceive the objects ? ® 
Thus the assumption of a second cognition is useless. 

^ Vide Pr. K. M., p. 34. 

* Vide Pr. K. M., p. 84-87. 
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To obviate all difl&culties, it must be held that consciousness is 
self-revealed. In the case of God his cognition in apprehending 
the universe apprehends itself. Self-revelation is inherent in the 
nature of consciousness as such, whether divine or human.^ 

^ N.B . — In order to give an insight into the incisiveness and subtlety 
displayed by Indian thinkersi it was felt necessary to give this rather 
elaborate logical disputation about the nature of svaprakdSatva or self-reveal- 
ing character of knowledge. Sometimes it does happen, as is natural, that 
in their enthusiasm to pick holes in the armour of the opponent, they lose 
sight of the main point and wander into byeways but on the whole the 
argument never misses or ignores the challenge but tries to meet it fairly 
and squarely. 




CHAPTEE III 
Validity of Knowledge 

The most important question which demands our attention 
in the epistemological survey is the validity of knowledge. We 
derive knowledge every day from different sources, e.g., percep- 
tion, inference, authority, etc., but in every case validity consti- 
tutes the chief problem. The question invites keen interest of 
the epistemologists in the domain of Indian Philosophy because 
the teachers of ndian Philosophy Idiffer widely in recording how 
far the claim of epistemology is sustained and justified. Both 
as regards the nature, validity and sources of knowledge the 
opinion of the sister schools of Philosophy are divergent. 
Our task, in the present thesis, is to examine these different 
theories of knowledge and to estimate their respective position 
in the science of knowledge. 

As regards the validity of knowledge there are chiefly two 
issues in Indian thought, (i) ' svatah pramaifyavdda* or the 
theory which advocates the truth or validity of knowledge as 
self-constituted and self-evident, and (ii) ' paratah-prdmatiya- 
vSda ' — a theory which maintains that the validity of knowledge 
is borrowed or imported from without. Knowledge does not 
carry with it its own conviction of proof. Its validity depends 
upon something else which does not itself constitute knowledge. 
The term ' vada ’ means the bone of contention upon which 
the teachers of philosophy form divergent opinions and about 
which they are divided among themselves. 

(1) The Samkhya school maintains that both validity and 
non-validity, proof and disproof, are inherent in the cognition 
itself. (2) Naiyayikas hold that both are proved by something 
else, i.e., by extraneous causes as inference, etc. (3) The 
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Buddhists are of opinion that invalidity inheres in all cognitions 
but validity is established by something else. (4) Mlmamsists 
and Vedantists believe that validity is self-evident and invalidity 
is determined by extraneous causes.^ 

An elaborate treatment of the question requires a fuller 
account of pramanya or validity as a philo- 
theory. sophical concept. What pramapya connotes 

is a problem which faces us here. And diver- 
gent opinions which have been formed by the teachers of Indian 
’ Philosophy are mainly due to their different conceptions of 
prama and pramam in the theory of knowledge. To estimate 
the nature of validity as advocated by the teachers of Indian 
thought what demands our attention first is the nature of pranicL 
or true knowledge to which pramanya or validity is assigned 
as its essential nature or property. If the definitions advanced 
by the dilferent schools of philosophy are critically viewed, two 
striking features are revealed. Knowledge which reveals the 
nature of things as they are {yathahhuta) and which is not 
sublated (ahadhita) is called prama or valid.® Eevelation of 
objects in their true perspective and correspondence of ideas with 
objects are essential marks of valid apprehension. This corres- 
pondence of ideas to objects, the Naiyayikas hold, cannot 
straightaway be known. One has to infer this correspondence 
from the capacity of knowledge to lead to successful action. 
Validity is determined by an appeal to facts. Knowledge is an 
incitement to action. It unfolds to us an object which may be 
desirable, or undesirable, or indifferent. The percipient subject 
is not a purely passive spectator interested in mere contemplation 

^ Pramapatvapramapatve svatab Saihkhyab aama^ritab 
Naiyayikaste paratab Saugata^caramaiii svatab, 

Prathamath paratab prahub pramapyaiii Vedavadiaab 
Pramapatvaih svatab prnhuh parata4capramapatam. 

— S.D.S., p. 279, AbhyaAkar Edn, 

> ‘ Pra '-Valid, ‘ Ma '-Knowledge. 
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of things. He is eager to attain desirable objects and to avoid 
undesirable ones. The Naiyayikas here agree with the modern 
pragmatists in their view that “ Knowledge has its basis in the 
practical needs of human life and its validity lies in the practical 
results in which it issues.” The study of the Nyaya theory of 
knowledge reveals the fact that truth of validity of knowledge 
depends upon its relation to facts it reveals, and the relation is 
one of agreement and correspondence inferred from the working 
of ideas, our knowledge leads us to action. When by acting 
according to it we attain the desired object we call it valid 
knowledge; when we fail to attain it we call it invalid 
knowledge. So from consequences we infer causes. Here we 
see that faratah-pramanya of the Naiyayikas is a logical 
necessity. Thus this successful issue of knowledge is the ratio 
cognoscendi that it is valid. 

The question may be viewed from another standpoint : 
” Truth is prior to verification. A judgment is true, not because 
it is verified by an appeal to facts ; but it is verified because it 
is true.” When the problem of validity is tested from this stand- 
point, it is clear that the validity of knowledge as revealed 
by the inference from its pragmatic utility presupposes that 
the truth of knowledge was already pre-existing independent- 
ly of such inference and it is in this sense that knowledge 
may be said to be self-valid. In other words pragmatic 
utility merely reveals and confirms the pre-existent truth of 
knowledge. Hence as regards the ratio-essendi or origin, 
validity was already there in knowledge. The question whether 
such self-validity is due to the inherent elements of knowledge 
itself or is the result of extraneous elements is a- different prob- 
lem which requires separate treatment. Savara, the great 
exponent of the Purva-Mimaifasa and his followers Prabhakara, 
Kumarila and teachers of the Vedanta, who advocate the self- 
established authority of the Vedas, maintain the self-evident 
character of knowledge as an imperative demand of logic. We 
shall try to give an account of their respective positions when we 
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shall deal with their standpoints. It is here noted only by way 
of introduction how those two theories svatah-pramanya and 
. parataJk-pramdnya came into being in the study of epistemology.^ 
This analysis of the problem of validity in Indian noetics 
rests on two well-known principles, viz., (i) appeal to facts and 

^ N. B . — Tt is significant and interesting to note that even in the 
domain of Western Philosophy we have almost parallel theories about the 
validity of knowledge. The Pragmatic and the Eealistic school in moderns 
Philosophy advocates the theory of Paraiah prdmdnya and Arthahriydkditva 
of the Nyaya and Buddhist school. Thus James in his Pragmatism, p. 201, 
says “ Truth happens to an idea. It becomes true, is made true by events. 
Its verity is in fact an event, a process : the process namely of its verify- 
ing itself, its verification. Its validity is the process of its valid action.*' 
See also the meaning of truth, pp. 200, 222. Prof. Dewey says, “ The true 
means the verified and means nothing else.*' Prof. Watts Cunningham 
in his Problems of Philosophy, p. 120, also explaining the pragmatic test 
of truth asserts ** Utility is the criterion of truth. A judgment is made true 
by being verified and apart from its verification it cannot in any intelligible 
sense be said to be either true or erroneous. Similarly, Joachim in the 
Nature of Truth, p. 19, in explaining ihq, correspondence theory writes : A 
judgment is true, if the thoughts whose union is the Judgment ‘correspond * 
to the facts whose union is the ‘real * situation which is to be expressed. 
My Judgment is true if my ideas, asserted by me in my Judgment, corres- 
pond to the facts. Bub my ideas are ‘real * and ‘real * not simply in the 
sense that they are certain events actually happening in my psychical 
history. For it is not giia-psychical events that my ideas correspond with 
the facts and in corresponding are true." Similarly an adumbration of the 
conception of svatah-pramanya might also be traced here and there. Thus 
Joachim in his Nature of Truth while criticising the correspondence theory 
and explaining the neo-Loglc and Metaphysics of the Realistic school 
as represented by Bertrand Russell and G. B. Moore writes : “Truth Is 
what it is independently, whether any mind recognizes it or not.*' (P. 18.) 
“ We do not create truth, but only find it ; we could not find it if it were 
not there and in a sense independent of our finding." (Pp. 13, 14, p. 20.) 
“A truth is independently of my thinking it, and again, in independence of 
the process through which I come to think it." " Truth is discovered, not 
invented." It must however be recognised that the similarity of the Nyaya 
and Buddhist position with that cf the Pragmatists does not go far enough. 
A judgment is true or false because of its own causes and conditions and its 
truth or falsity .is made known by verification or contradiction. 
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correspondence on the one hand and excessive belief in the 
maxim, (ii) that *a power by itself non-existent cannot be 
brought into existence by another,^ on the other. It is fur- 
ther significant that Buddhists propounded their theory of 
validity on the basis of the first principle while the Sarhkhyists 
take their stand on the second in expiaining their viewpoint. 

Thus Buddhist thinkers in explaining the valid nature of 

Explanation of the experience lay stress on correspondence, and 
Buddhist yiew. Workability is the only test of truth in their 

theory. Bight knowledge is uncontradicted knowledge {avisam- 
pSdijmna) which enables us to attain the knowledge.^ Attain- 
ment of objects means successful activity in regard to the objects 
and implies understanding them in their true perspective. 

Dharmottara thinks that the object attained is not identical 
with the object known, for the object attained is different from 
the object known, because the latter does not exist when 
the former is attained though they belong to the same stream or 
series. 

The Buddhists and the NaiySyikas agree in this that they 
accept practical efficiency or ‘‘arthnkriydkaritvam'’ as the test 
of truth. The relation of facts and ideas of the Buddhists, how- 
ever, differ from that advocated by the Naiyayikas. It should 
be remembered that the Buddhists hold that invalidity inheres 
in all cognitions but validity is established by something ex- 
traneous; for, according to the metaphysics of the Buddhists, 
Sunyam or Universal void is the highest truth. And in order to 
establish this position, Niigarjuna, the greatest Bauddha dialecti- 
cian, has shown that everything is full of contradictions admit- 
ting of no logical scrutiny. NagSrjuna thus assailing the 
realistic position, establishes the Bauddha theory that the inherent 
mature of knowledge is bound to be invalid and validity in any 

^ Nahi Bvato'sat! 4aktil^ kartumanyena ^akyate. 

— S. V. Codanaautra verse 47, 

? Pramapainavisaihvadi jilaaamartha-kriyasthitil^ avisaiiivadananaitt. 

— ^Tarkikaraksa, p. 14. 
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particular case can only be established as due to extraneous causes. 
In the Buddhist epistemology knowledge is studied from its two 
different aspects : (i) knowledge transcendental, and (ii) experi- 
ence immanent. Knowledge from the metaphysical standpoint 
is momentary, svalaksana and ninnkalpa. Experience, how- 
ever, has some practical validity as it leads to the attainment 
of the object Dharmakirti speaks of this kind of practical 
knowledge as pramdjmna or right knowledge. Samyatjjiidna or 
true knowledge, Dharmakirti obsei-ves, is the invariable ante- 
cedent to the attainment of all a man desires to have.* 

When with the presentation of any knowledge we get the 
object presented by it, we may be said to have right knowledge. 
The process of knowledge starts with the perceptual presentation 
and ends with the attainment of objects represented by it and 
fulfilment of some practical need. There are five stages in the 
acquisition of experience. 

(I) The presentation of the object, i.c., pure sensations as 
“something” which causes these sensations of sight and touch, 
etc., by stimulating the appropriate nerves, i.e., the book. 

(II) Representation — In this stage ideas from memory due 
to past experiences are called up and associated with the pure 
sensations so as to make them intelligible by bringing them 
under different categories of genus, differentia, etc., such as this 
sensation-giving object belongs to the book class and so on. 

(III) In the next stage, there is a consciousness that this 
object may serve some good purpose (IstasddhanaBjMnam ) . 

(IV) In the fourth stage there is the prompting of desire 
in response to it. 

(V) In the last stage there is an activity in accordance with 
the prompting to realise the object following the direction of know- 
ledge. It is this realisation which is called arthakriydkdritvam 
of knowledge and determines its validity from the practical 

1 Samyagjfiana-purviku hi sarvapuru^urthasiddhih. — Nyayavindu, p. 3. 

12 
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standpoint. This arthakriyakaritvam is almost the same as the 
test of workability of the Western Pragmatists.^ This, in its 
extreme form, implies that no perception or knowledge can be 
regarded as in any way valid unless it leads to the realisation of 
objects fulfilling the need which it was meant to fulfil. This 
however to be rather an extreme position even from the Buddhistic 
standpoint. For how could we then explain perception when 
it is not accompanied by the effort to test it by practical 
efficiency? If the knowledge of the object is not put to the test 
by practical effort are you to reject it as invalid? Obviously this 
cannot be so ; for a very large number of perceptions is never 
put to such actual practical test. Therefore it would seem 
that all that the Buddhists mean to imply by this arthakri- 
yakaritvam is that perception or knowledge gained thereby must 
be capable of being verified in some practical manner when occa- 
sion arises. It is this difficulty which leads Dharmottara to 
make a distinction between the right knowledge which is the 
immediate antecedent of attainment (arthakriyanirhhasam) and 
that which leads to attainment through certain intermediate 
stages {arthakriyasamarthe ca pravartaham) . 

Thus though pure sensations are nirvikalpa still perceptions 
as they enter into our experience would seem to involve many 
notions which elaborate the sensations which we receive. But 
the question is : Are the notions to be regarded as real and 
empirically valid or are they to be looked upon as creation of 
mere imagination and therefore as utterly illusory ? 

An analysis of the perceptual process will reveal how the 
Nature of notions notions enter into our perception and make 

which make know- i i i i ^ , 

ledge concrete and Knowledge concrete . and determinate, 

determinate Whenever anything is presented it excites and 

revives the memory of similar past impressions through sponta- 
neous suggestive forces of the word implying the object {^dbda 

1 Cf. James’ Pragmatism, p. 201. 

1 rue ideas are those that we can assimilate, validate, corroborate and 
verify. False ideas are those that we cannot. 
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smrti). As soon as these impressions are recalled they help to 
revive some non- sensuous elements such as the notion of sub- 
stance, universality and particularity, etc. The sensuous or 
presentative elements are then synthesised with these non-sensu- 
ous elements and the object is apprehended as a substance having 
attributes, as a particular belonging to a certain genus, and as a 
whole having parts and so on. 

These non-sensuous elements being subjective contributions 
without any objective counterpart have not got that particular 
• vividness and distinctness which is the distinguishing mark of 
the sensuous element (vUadambhasa). They, however, by 
virtue of their synthesis with the sensuous elements appear to 
be apprehended as equally vivid, distinct and objective and 
ordinary minds therefore fail to notice the distinction between 
sensuous and non-sensuous elements in perception and their 
notions of universality, etc., are regarded as extramental. Thus 
it is their association with sensuous elements which makes them 
appear as sensuous and objective. Non-sensuous elements there- 
fore shine with a light not their own but borrowed from the 
sensuous ones. Perception involves both sensuous or presenta- 
tive and non-sensuous or representative elements. The problem 
therefore arises — as to how are we to construe and explain the 
origin and nature of these non-sensuous notions ? 

Perception is the result of the conjunction of the organ of 
sense and the object. But neither the sense-organ nor the 
object has any capacity to act upon the non-sensuous elements 
by appealing through memory. For by the time the non-sensu- 
ous elements are revived and integrated with the sensuous ones, 
the operations of the organs of sense will have ceased. The 
subsequent apprehension of the revived elements cannot therefore 
be said to be due to those operations. The subject alone has 
the function and capacity to revive these elements through 
memory. Hence the so-called sensuous apprehensions of the 
universal, etc., by means of the senses is erroneous.* 

I Indriyartba-samartbyajaiii jfianaib pratyakfam, na cendriyssyar- 
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If sensuous apprehension of the universals, etc., were at all 
possible, it must be due to the sense-organs acted upon by the 
object characterised by universality, etc., present in the object or 
by these revived notions (smaranasahitendriyajam) or by the 
object and the revived notions operating together. In the filrst 
case, the universal, etc., not being in touch with the sense-organ 
could not be sensuously apprehended, in the second case, they 
would be apprehended simultaneously with the sensuous processes 
wailing for the revival of the word images and the notions but 
that is absurd. In the third case the resulting apprehension 
would not be sensuous but a combination of sensuous and non- 
sensuous elements. 

Deeper metaphysical speculation shows that the so-called 
universality, substance, etc., do not exist as eternal self-existent 
realities and that these very notions of universality, substantiality, 
etc., involve antinomies and contradictions. Hence in the ab- 
sence of such realities, any sensuous apprehension thereof, even 
though certified to be valid by sense perception for the time 
being must be regarded as erroneous ; for obviously what does 
not exist at all is unfit to occasion any sense-perception.^ 

Thus it is clear that what appears to be a substance having 
attribute, as a thing having parts and so on, is not an extra- 
mental fact, but something built up by the subject out of 
elements contributed from within.*® 

An analysis of the notions as involved in the mental processes 
reveals that there are some notions which have an objective basis 
and reference while there are others which are purely subjijctive 
being the products of imagination. Thus there are two distinct 


thasya va smartuiii samarthyam, savikalpaQca smrfya krstatn jatySdi 
yojanaya upajayate. 

— Nyayaratnakara, p. 161, 

^ Vide Upaskara, 8-1-2. 

® Evametab pravartante vaaanamatra-nirmitab 
Ealpitallka-bhedodi-prapafioab pafica kalpanuh. 

— Ny. M. P., 94. 
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groups of notions, according to the author of NySya-manjarl — one 
idantagrahi apprehended as implying an objective reference, 
the other anidantagrahi implying no such objective refer- 
ence. The first group comprises notions of universality, sub- 
stantiality, etc., for they are apprehended though erroneously 
as something sensuous and objective and implying extra- 
mental reality. The second group includes the processes 
which are purely subjective implying no objective validity 
(chatramanoratha-viracila). The Buddhistic schools call both 
the kinds of notions, vikalpas or notions wrongly apprehended. 
This the Buddhistic schools maintain by showing how these 
notions enter into our knowledge though they have no metaphy- 
sical validity.* 

This is what may be called the phenomenal aspect of know- 
ledge or the aspect in which knowledge appears to us. Knowledge; 
in this sense, is dependent or pratantra and is the work of the 
understanding and its categories having validity only within 
experience. Thus the phenomenal existence of the world with 
its distinctions of subject and object is accepted by the Buddhis- 
tic thinkers; and judgments are formed to explain the empiric 
experience which helps our life progress. When such experience 
answers the need of our practical life it is called valid, other- 
wise it is invalid. What is called valid or normal knowledge is, 
from the standpoint of the Buddhistic metaphysics, invalid as 
the categories themselves which form the so-called valid judg- 
ments are erroneous or false. Buddhists have emphasised the 
false character of all existence consistently with their views of 
non-validity of all knowledge {svatahprSmanya) . 

In analysing the viewpoints of Dharmottara and Dharma- 
. kirti it appears that the Buddhist thinkers take 

Criticism of the . , . 

Buddhists’ validity of their Stand Only on the workability {artha- 
knowledge. kriyaMritvam) of knowledge. Determinate 

' sarva ovami vikalpab paramartbatabartbaiii na spr^antyeva vikalpab 
svabbavata eva vastusaibsparlakau^alaSunyatmana iti. 


—Ny. M.P., 297.; 
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knowledge or experience by itself is from the standpoint of 
the Bauddha metaphysics, erroneous and its erroneous character 
has been justified by their explanation of determinate factors of 
knowledge. But our experience of the pragmatic life, which 
enables us to attain the object and is therefore uncontradicted, 
is taken as valid. The only test of truth is its verification.' 

Experience is verified because it is true. Verification is 
not the cause or guarantee of truth. In that case, some forms 
of valid experience themselves would be divorced from the cate- 
gory of validity. For example, the inferential knowledge which 
goes to establish the objects of past and future apprehension is 
to be taken as invalid in its nature as at the time of inference 
the verification of past and future objects becomes an impossibi- 
lity. And again if such an inferential knowledge is denied 
validity, then the definition of validity based on verification 
becomes too narrow. The definition becomes also too wide as 
it will include smrti or memory knowledge if memory-knowledge 
is to be excluded from the category of valid knowledge or pro- 
majMna — for in memory verification cannot be questioned. 
Uddyotakara thus says that practical efficiency is not, however, 
the sole test of truth. There is such a thing as inferential 
validity. The Naiyayika definition of pramajnanam thus 
does not deny validity to past and future facts where the test of 
practical efficiency is inapplicable, nor does it include smrti- 
jndnam or memory -knowledge which is placed in a different 
category as smriijndnam is based on sathskdra only {samskdra- 
mdtrajanyam jndnam smrtih). This will be made clearer when 
judging the Naiyayika position. 

The Saihkhya school advocates the doctrine ‘'exnihilo nihil 
Sathkhya conception ’ ’ fh© cxistent cannot come out of the non- 
of Validity. existent nor can the non-existent come out of 

> Yathavagatartlia-prapakatvamavisaiiivadakatvam pram&pyamiti. 

— Ny. M.P., 24. 

2 (a) Vide Torkikarahsa of Varadaraja, p. 14. 

(b) Nyayamafijari. p. 24. 
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the existent. The effect persists in the cause in an unmanifest- 
ed state. What is valid is always valid and what is invalid is 
always invalid.. Validity inheres in valid knowledge and invali- 
dity inheres in invalid knowledge. Validity and invalidity 
are therefore to be admitted in knowledge. Pre-existence of 
validity and invalidity before manifestation follows from the 
Sariakhya theory of causation or Satkaryavadah, 

In every determinate cognition we have two elements in the 
Sariikhya epistemology, determination of 
tionof the Validity of jDWOoftt particularly modified and consciousness 
Knowledge. reflected in the modification. Buddlii works 

in determinating the nature of objects and the force of conscious- 
ness {citUakti) works in reflecting itself in the modified Buddbi 
and imitating the modification. Question of doubt, invalidity, 
etc., cannot be urged in the pure consciousness ; they are func- 
tions or modifications of Buddhi. Consciousness even in the de- 
terminate conscious process being only an aspect of pure eternal 
consciousness can in no way be called invalid in its nature. 
Invalidity may therefore be urged in. the function of Buddhi. 
Truth of knowledge consists in recording the things as they are. 
When Buddhi determines the object in its true nature the expe- 
rience is called valid, otherwise it is invalid. Through the media- 
tion of connection of the unattached Burma with the 

object has been established and called knowledge, again the 
connection of Burma with this definite knowledge resulting in 
the determination ‘ I know’ is known as revelation of apprehen- 
sion ipramd-hodhah).^ Validity, invalidity, proof and disproof are 
inherent in the nature of this apprehension of Puru§a. It is proved 
and disproved by itself. All appearances forming the objects of 

' Buddbau aropitacaitanyaaya visayena sambandbo jMnam. jfieyena 
saibbandbab cetano ’baib karomityupalabdhilj, etc. 

“Haridfisa’s Commentary 
on tbe KusumAfljali, 1-24.’ 
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knowledge are valid entities.^ As regards the validity of know- 
ledge the Safhkhyas belong to the school of extreme realism. To 
them appearances have value and validity of their own. Even 
false appearances, because they are appearances, are not false, 
they are also valid entities implying objective reality.^ What 
we call valid and invalid knowledge, the Samichyas hold, stand 
on the same footing. The facthood of theoretic assuredness of 
the false percepts is not denied in the Samkhya system. In 
explaining the epistemology of illusion the Samichyas argue that 
in every case of perception, true or false, an object is actually 
perceived. Prabhacaiidra in his Prameyakamalamartan4a 
mentions prasiddhdrthakhydti as the view supported by Bhaskara 
and the followers of Samkhya. According to this theory what- 
ever appears, is ; for, there can be no appearance of what never 
exists. Though what appears at one moment may not exist in 
the next moment, still it is at the moment when it appears. If 
non-existence at a subsequent moment be the ground of invalidity 
of knowledge, then existence will have to be denied to lightning 
which disappears immediately after it has flashed.^ 

In criticising the view, Prabhacandra argues that this view 
is not at all satisfactory because it makes all 
cognitions valid and the distinction between 
truth and falsity of cognition is without any 
meaning, for all knowledge records the objects as they are.* This 


' In this respect the Samkhyists agree with the Riimanujisfcs to 
whom all knowledge is valid (yatkdrtharh sarvavijMnam). We have deve- 
loped the viewpoint of the Ramanujists in the chapter^ “ The Epistemology 
of Illusion.*' Vide the topic “The Satkhyativada of Ramanuja." 

^ Maricikayam jalalaksaQah arthah satyibhutah pratibhasamanatvat 
ghatavat.— Pr. K. M., p. 14. 

^ Yadyapyuttarakalam tatha sah arthah nasti tatbapi yada pratibbati 
tads tavadastyevanyatha vidyudaderapi sattvasiddhirna syat. — Pr. K. M., 
p. 13. 

^ Yabhavasthitarthagrhltitvavi^esehibhranta bhrantavyavaharilbha- 
val.i syat sarvajfiananam avitatharthavisayatvaviSesat. — Ibid, p. 13. 
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is iin absurd position and involves contradiction. In tbe expla- 
nation of the S'lnikhya theory of valiil Unowlcdfie we have 
already noticed that in defining Primi or valid knowledge the 
S Uiikhyi logir-ians take tlieir staii I on the record of things as 
they are {ytthmlhn-'pancchiliih) . The form ariha, Viifvina- 
bhiksu- observes in:licates its distinction from false knowledge ‘ 
And now if the oariikhya teachers explain the object of illusory 
cognition as an established object {Prasiddhirthakhynli) tiuy 
cannot avoiil self-contradiciion. If falsity and truth of know- 
jedgo be self-c >nstiiuted, then the contradictions iri cognitions 
cannot be explained. The S'»ihkhua maxim that Sakti or capa- 
city \vh eh is not existent by itself cannot be originated otherwise, 
is not eno igh t » give the satisfactory explanation of the validity 
and invalidity of knowledge. When I cognise ^^atcr as water we 
call it \alid and when I mistake the rays of the sun as water it is 
called invalid. In both cases judgment has been formed ‘I see 
the water,’ it is now therefore to be admitted by the advocates of 
the prasiddhirthikhyiti that the dakti or capacity of both 
validity and invalidity lies in the judgment construction *I see 
the water.’ But a question may be asked that if validity and 
invalidity, proof add disproof, are equally self-constituted, con- 
formity and non-cOrtformity would arise indiscriminately in ccg- 
ni ion, as there is nO law or limiting principle to guide confor- 
mity in the case when it is called valid and non-cbiiformiry in 
the case of invalidity and thereby to establish truth and falsity 
on the sound logical basis. To explain away the apparent con- 
tradiction if the Sdmkhya logicians advance different sets fgroiips) 
of causal relations (elements) in the case of conformity and non- 
conformity with the objects in cognition, their Own threy of 
self-dependence falls to the grounds ; by infrodecing the extra- 
neous causes to explain true knowledge they will have to admit 

• Vide Sarhkhyaprnvncnnnblinsya, 1.87 Vno-ispali Mi^ni al-o in his 
defioHriod of pramSor valid knowledge excludes false knowledge from the 
oonceptioa of validity. 

13 . 
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the Naiyayika theory of paratah pramanya discarding their own 
theory. 

Prama or valid knowledge has been defined by Udayana in 
his Tatparyya-parUuddhi as ‘ Cognition of the 

Tlio .VffSya theory ,, . i 

of vaiMity iin<i invaii. real iiature of things. * w hat constitutes the 
dity of knowledge. nature of things ? “It is nothing else 

but being or existence in the case of that which is and non-being 
or non-existence in the case of that which is not. That is to say, 
when something that is, is apprehended as it really is 
bhutam) and not as something of a contrary nature (av/pan/am), 
then that which is thus apprehended constitutes the true nature 
of the thing, and analogously when a non-entity is apprehended 
as such, i.e., as what is not, as something of a contrary nature, 
then, that which is thus apprehended constitutes the true nature, 
of the thing.”* Knowledge advances with judgment construc- 
tion. And a judgment consists of subject and the predicate 
linked together by a copula. Subject is something which is 
characterised by the predicate which characterises the nature of 
the subject. The subject gives us a glimpse of its existence, it is at 
first apprehended as “ this ” without any particular characteris- 
tics, and the predicate determines the nature of the given by 
specifying its properties. Where the delerminateness agrees 
with the nature, of the object, it is called valid or YatJiartha, and 
where it does not agree it is called invalid or ayathnrtha. 
Valid knowledge, according to Nyaya view, copies reality of 


} (a) Tattvanubhavah pramS. 

(h) YalharthuDubhavah prama tafcpSdhanafipa prama^iam. 

* (a) Yad yatrusti tatra tajiflanarh prameti biruktam* 

Vardhamana’s KusnmaiSjali praka^a, 4.5. 

(b) Kim punastattvam? sataSca sadbbavah asatafit-asadbhavah, sal 
eaditi grbynmnnarh jalhubhulomaviraTitarh iaitvam bbavati aFaccu^aditi 
grbyamui^iaiti talbubbutamaviparltaih tatlvarh bbavati. 

Nynyabhai^ya, 1.1.1. 

(c) Vide Nyayavurttika and NyayaT2irttikatatparya(ikQ, 1.1.1, 
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things. Things are the grounds of logical truth. It is the 
exicrnal world existing apart from our knowledge that deter- 
mines the true nature of our knowledge. Experience is the 
product or resultant of the causal action of the nut-self on the 
self. The causal categories are called pramatias or sources 
of valid knowledge and the absolute and universal characteristic 
of valid knowledge is known as pramanya in the Nyaya 
epistemology. This explanation of valid experience is short- 
sighted. It cannot include God’s eternal knowledge in 
its scope. The God of the Naiyayika is the creator of this 
universe. He possesses existence, knowledge and bliss 
(saccidananda) , He is endowed with such qualities as absence of 
demerit (adhanna), wrong knowledge {mithydjnlna) , and negli- 
gence ipramada), and presence of merit, knowledge and equanimity 
{dharmajnanasdmadhisampad) . He is omnipotent in regard to 
his creation, though he is influenced by the results of acts done 
by the beings he creates. He is omniscient since he possesses 
right knowledge, which is an independent apprehension of reality. 
He has eternal intelligence and since his cognitions are ever- 
lasting there is no need for memory and inferential knowledge. 

This eternal ever-valid consciousness of God cannot be styled 
the product or resultant of proofs (pramaij,aphala) and the suggested 
explanation of validity is not enough to prove the validity of 
God’s supreme consciousness. The Nyaya explanation of pramana 
as means of valid knowledge, cannot be taken as all-comprehensive. 
Such an explanation only goes to prove the logical validity of 
empirical knowledge. Udayana in his Kusumanjali explains the 
notions pramd and pramana, etc., in an all-comprehensive way 
which' comprises both empirical knowledge as well as the eternal 
consciousness of God. Varadaraja in his Tarkikaraksd follows the 
view-point of Udayana and gives twofold explanations of the no- 
tions of pramaand pramdita, etc., from its eternal and non-eternal 
standpoints. This gives us a clue to understand the real nature 
of valid knowledge in the Nydya epistemology. YatharthS- 
nuhham or knowledge of things as they are, is the characteristic 
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mirk of valid knowledge and tirn special feature may be 
noiiced both in th3 individiial expsrience and in thnetcrml 
expiTience of Gil., Bat tiu nition of praw'»fl, Vara laraja 
observes, differs in eternal and n >n-cternal knowledge. In the 
case of Gad’s eternil conseia isness, (mi account of its eternality, 
pmrt'tn cannot be e’cp'ained as ’nems or source of knowledge, 
but it mea is the substratum (fi-iriyi) of consciousness, while 
in the oialiniry logical experience, pramnna js defined as 
pram i/vf/ra«3 or means of valid knowledge.* 

Prama«i/i or the absolute characteristic of prama- or valid, 
knowledge may thus be explained in two ways. In the case 
of valid logical experience it is valid bee i use it is the result of 
the causal categories which bring forth tlie correspondence of 
ideas to objects. E<pe:icncc b ‘longing to God is taken as 
valid bcc.uise God Him.self who is endowed uith the absenr-c 
of filsc kiiovvie.lge is the substratum of such experience. This 
explanation thus avoi Is the n.aTOwnes^ of the d*rmilion of 
pramli.ia.^ Both G id and individual beings arc called knower 
in the Nyaya theory of knowledge. Here agiin the same 
que.stion arises that knowership or jillna kartriva implies activity 
on the part of the agent. And this explanation again fails 
to explain the knowership or pramatrtva of God, the possessor 
of eternal consciousn -ss ; for any activity attributed to the 
kno-ver to originate knowledge will negate the etornniity of 
the divine experience. To cxpliin away this difficulty 
tJdayana in his Kusumaiijali defines pnmatrtca or knowership 

* (a) Tatra pramanarh pramayfi vyaptarh pramitisadhnnam, 
Prnma^r.)yo vutadvulpto yiithruthauubtiMViih prnraa. 

(b) Xit>aiiityata>a dvedlm prama nilxapramadray ab 
Pramapatnitaras} astu karanasya prauinpata. 

Tarkikarak^a, verses 2 8. 

^ Si Ihau'idrayayornnyatarntve sati pramivyaptnh praoaiiQAD}, 
totajoa livarasyapi prama^rayataya pramapyasiJdhcr aavyaptiriti. 

Tarkikarak^S, p. 7. 
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as the basis of the absolute ralatiin with pran^ nr valid 
knowledge. The nature of this relation may si'eciMcally he 
explaincl in dillerent cases. In the finite exp'rience of the 
individual beings, senses, mind, etc., are the apparatus which 
constitute means of their valid knowledge, and thev prompt 
men to action, to examine the corrcspondiiiee of ideas to 
outward o''jccts and thereby to appraise the val le of knnw ledge. 
In this way, in the causa of originited knowlcdi:e soine 
form of activity is attributed ta the knower or pramaM pr one 
endowed with the action favourable to valid knowledge 
(primlnulc^tli-krtimitv iin). Each of the elements constituting 
the apparatus of knowed^e his a function peculiar to itself. 
But that function depends on the activity of the peicipient 
subject. No q lestion o i activity dependent or indopmident 
can be intro.lu eJ in iha eternal c ui'Cio isness bL'Ion^iug to 
God. Notions of pram itrlvi and p am'in'ito'i applied to God 
imply no idea of agency or instrumentality. Wliat they con- 
note is his inherent and absolu e rcl ition with prama or valid 
knowledge.' 

Prum oyya or valitlity, which inheres in valid knowledge. 


Vali iry un i it 
n ti III in tue Nyciyi 
epi iteniolo^^j. 


is studied in the Nylya-epistemology from two 
different standpoints: origination and appre 
hen.sion (utpatti and jnipli). The lx ne of 


con ention regarding validit} of knowledge eeniros round the 
causal elements which originate knowledge (pnaka-kdrann-visa- 
yuka) and the factors that make knowledge intelligible (ji/dpaka 
karam-vhayika) . Here tbe Nyaya cxplan.ition differs from 


1 (a) Prarnulrtvarh pram5samnvri}’itvatn etncca aturnnntvp’pi 
prnmayu iSviirusya siddbam, cviiih pramnyu s.iha ayogavjavucch.dena 
8aihbandhitiiy& ISvarasya pramunatvnm. 

flaridusa’s commentary on Eiisumatijnli, 
verse 5, btavuku 4. 

(b) Mit'b samyak paTfcphittiVtadvatta cs pramatrta 
Tudayogavyavacobedab pramuijiyuih Gautame mate. 

Udayana’s Kusumuftjali 
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that of the Mimfitnsists who advocate self-validity of knowledge. 
According to the Naiyoyihas validity is established by paratafy or 
something other than the constituents of knowledge. In sup- 
port of their proposition regarding origination, the Naiy^yikas 
argue that prama or right knowledge depends on some causes 
(e. g., absence of defect, etc.) other than common constituents of 
knowledge and is an effect just as false or wrong know ledge is, 
by common admission, an effect originated by causes other than 
the elements giving rise to the cognition.^ In explaining the 
position Udayana followed by GaAge^a contends that if know- 
ledge for its origination depends only upon the common consti- 
tuents of knowledge themselves, there would be no generic 
distinction between right and wrong apprehension ; for even in 
the case of invalid knowledge the presence of the common ele- 
ments of knowledge cannot be denied.* If, however, it is contended 

* {a) Pramajfianahetvatirikta'hetvadbma karyatve sati tadvl^efatv&t 
apramavat. 

Udayana’a Eusumafijali, p. 69, Benares edn.- 

(b) Tattyacintamaui, p. 291. 

Cp. Bussell, Principles of Mathematics, p. 38 : 

The question is bow does a proposition differ by being actually true from 
what it would be as an entity if it were not true. It is plain that true and 
false propositions alike are entities of a kind, but that the propositions have 
a quality not belonging to false ones — a quality which may be called being 
asserted. 

* (a) Utpadyatepi prama paratab ua tu svatab jhanasamagrimatrat 
tajjanyatvena apramapi prams syat unyatbu jhanamapi sa ua syat. 

Tattvacintamapi, pp. 287-88, B.I.S. 

(6) Yadi ca tavanmatradhina bhavet apramapi pramaiva bfaavet 
asti ca tatra jnanahetub any atba jiiunamapi sa na syat. 

Udayana’s Eusumahjali, p. 59. 

(c) Pranoaya jQanasamanya-samagri-janyatamatrnfirayatve jfLSna- 
satn&nya-samagri-jaayatvena apramapi prama syadityarthab* 

Matburi on Tattvacintamapi. p. 288. 
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that distinction would be there as invalid knowledge is due 
to certain particular defective elements (dosas), it might be urged 
that this does not much improve matters ; since the distinctions 
then lie in certain special features superaddcd to the common 
elements. Since invalid knowledge is explicable by the intro- 
duction of certain defective elements (dn^as) in addition to the 
common constituents, invalid knowledge would be only a parti- 
cular form of prama. For it is a well-known truth that a par- 
ticular form or variety of anything is constituted when the 
common essence works itself out in conjunction with special 
elements,’ And if it be urged that the presence of the common 
elements or essence does not altogether obliterate the distinction 
between prama and apramd or the analogy that inspite of the 
common essence between two pots (gha(as) or twins, the differ- 
ence between them is well-marked and cannot be mistaken, the 
Naiyayika argues that the analogy is not applicable. For the 
distinction between one pot and another is a distinction between 
two objects belonging to the same genus and constituted by the 
particular elements forming the individuality of each pot, w’hile 
the distinction betwen prama and aprama is not one between two 
species of the same genus, as the two are contradictory terms 
forming two different classes. If, therefore, this generic differ- 
ence is to be explained satisfactorily, it is inevitable that the 
reason must be sought for in the causal differences originating 
the two. For GaAge^a in his Tattvacintamani says that it is a 
well-known principle and a fact of experience that whenever 
there is a generic difference between two things, the reason for 
the difference must he in th ecauses giving rise to them. Thus 
the pot and the cloth belong to two different classes because 


* Jfiana'ama 3 ryriih<fo§rimjprave 6 ad apramelicet tarhi jnanaviiosavad 
spramn p amfivS- salj sjal jflrinasrimagri-janyatvat, tasuiat prauiaprainayor 
vaicitry at gupadofa-jao} aU am. 

Tattvacintamai;ii, p. 289« 
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th"ir originating Causes are dilTercnt. Similarly, tlie knowledge 
of pot ai d till* knowledge of cloih are two separate effects as 
tlieir originating causes are distinct, the contact of the sense 
organ with the pot being the cause of the former while sense 
contact with the cloth is cause of the latter.* In the case of 
pramo, it is common ground to say that it arises as a result of 
certain defective elements {dosas) as its cause and if we arc to 
distinguish pramd as a separate gt'nus, the inevjtiihle demand 
of logic is tliai w'e must |»os'iulate some causal dilference 
(such as gu'a) which is opposite or contradictory to that of 
apr:ima ami since di>sa i.-!, by common consent, the originating 
cause of pnnid, <jui/a, iis contradictory, must be regarded 
as (he diiferential origina:ing cHii-e of prama, thus constilutii g 
the tw > as separate di.'tinct caieg tries. “ By this dialectic the 
Njiylyiln shows h iw inevitably we are led to conclude that 
valid knowlc.lge has causes other than those con'tituting 
common elements. Fur if we are to di.stinguish pramd fiom 
aprami which by common admission is paratah, we cannot 
help iiitrod leuig other elements as the originating cause of 
pramd which Iherelore is also proved paralah. 


^ Yallti-yara ya k'vrvavijAiiytiiii (at ta kaianavijatl atar -^a j; nyatii, 
\ath.i g'latav’iji i>al;i eatah anya'liu karyava jrii la yuk tstnikatvaeatii ];i, 
ghat ijAi luj'itha ndpt krir>an taJvrijuhaktt.yukiiru^avijiiUya gbu^nlrba* 
saauikuifa h-junyuin iti na vyubbicuruh. 

Tattvacinlamapi, pp. 808-9. 

* (tt) Rvani anityaprimrUvara 8nitva|filnatvilVaccbmnn-kar>alvn 
p-ativojtika k i ati ita'thin i » kiir u 'tt'Mtratiyog k i-karvatuvaccke takam anilya 
jfi'inalva\ yapya kar> ata' Hfchedak idlmnna' vat apratnulvax at ityunitya- 
praiuu.tutn ii'i'aiiiavy avrttanughta-iiclrusjddbih' 

Tuttvaciolamapi, pp. 811-12. 

' (b) yid0 Vardbaiiiuna-prukuiii, p. 4, atavaka 2, 
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As regards the cognoscibility of validity the Naiyayikas 
argue that apprehension or cognition of validity 
apprehended. is also iiot self-evident.‘ If validity were self- 
apprehended, then there would be no doubt 
in regard to a cognition, for then cognition itself would imply 
or certify its own validity. If cognition itself does not assume 
the certainty of validity, then the inevitable implication is 
that validity is not self-apprehended.^ This fact of doubt about 
the validity of knowledge leading to the inference that validity 
is not self-apprehended but other-apprehended may be put 
syllogistically thus : validity of the first cognition is not appre- 
hended by the causal conditions of knowledge, it is apprehended 
by elements other than those causal conditions ; since inspite 
of the presence of the causal conditions of knowledge, doubt 
about its validity rises at the next moment just as in the case 
of invalidity or aprdma^yaJ' Cognition is apprehended by sense 
perception but sense perception does not carry with it an 
assurance of its own validity. Validity is apprehended by the 


^ Of, Derke : “all cognitive experietices are knowledge of, not 
possession of, the existent known (if it is an existent); their validity 
must be tested by other means than the intuition of the moment.** 

Critical Bealism, p. 32. 

(a) Prarnanyaih na svatograhyaiii samsayanupapattitah. 

Bh. p., 61. 7(3. 

(6) Pramrinyasya svatograhe anabhyfisadasotpanna-jnrine tatsaiii^ayo 
na syat jiifinagrahe pramrinya-nisca} at, aniscayc va na svatakpramanya 
grahah. 

Tattvacintamani, p. 184, 

(tt) Anabhyasadasotpannajilanapramrinyarh na sva^ra^yagrahyaxh, 
sva^rayatiriktagrahyaiii va, svasraye satyapi taduttaratrtiyakyanavrtti- 
sarh^ayavisayatvat, apramanyavat. 

Tattvacintamani, pp. 240-41. 

(b) Vide Vardhamanapraka^a, p. 9, stavaka 5. 

(c) Pramruiyarii paratojnfiyate anabhyasadai^ayam sahi^ayikatvat 
apramanyavat, yadi ca svalo jfutyela kadacidapi pramanyasamsayo na syat. 

IJdayana's Kusurnarijali, p. 7, staVaka 2. 
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mediate process of reflection, or in other words, by means of 
inference. A man seeking water perceives water at a consi- 
derable distance and on the basis of his perception he attempts 
to have it. If the exertion he puts forth becomes fruitful the 
cognition is called valid ; if again it is futile, cognition is invalid. 
Now from the fruitfulness of the. cognition, validity of knowledge 
is inferred for that which is not valid does not give rise to fruit- 
ful exertion.* This is a purely negative form of inference 
{keimlavifaHrcki) based on the failure of one’s attempt. There 
are other stages to be marked to prove validity of knowledge. 
First an indeterminate cognition of water arises and it becomes 
determinate as this is water, and then his desire for water 
springs forth and activity begins. And when the activity of 
the knower answers his need, the cognition is taken as valid 
by reason of his successful activity. The negative inference 
further implies that no positive instance is possible to prove 
the validity of a first case of cognition. In the first cognition 
of water {anahhyasada^otpannajnma) validity cannot be estab- 
lished except by this purely negative inference.® In the second, 
third and subsequent cognitions the validity may be proved by 
the inference based on both positive and negative instances. 
The valid nature of the previous cognition serves as a positive 
instance and its invalidity as a negative one. The inference 
is thus called anvayavyatireki or positive-negative in its character 
and runs as follows : The second and third cognition of water 
is valid because it belongs to the same category in which the 
activity of the knower has been proved fruitful, e.g., the first 
cognition of water.'* Similarly, invalidity of cognition is also 

' Purvotpannaih jalajfianaiii pramu saplialapravritijanakatvut yannai- 
varh tannaivaih yathu aprama. 

Nilakantha's Dipika, p. 39, 

2 Taitvacintfimani, p. 253. 

• » D V i 1-Ty i\(V\ j al a j n fi n a i r i p ram a s am a ri h apravrt.i i j an akaj a tiy at v ad - 
adyajuanavat . 

Tarka-kaumudi, p. 18. 
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inferred in the Nyaya theory from the failure of the attempt 
of the knower.' In the pragmatic affairs of life some activities 
are fruitful and some are futile. The question may naturally 
arise — what are causes of success or failure in the activity of 
life? Perception themselves cannot explain the enigma. For 
it is obvious that the sense-perception cannot always unfold to 
us the true nature of objects. We perceive the sun moving 
and the earth steady but in reality the fact is quite otherwise. 
We see the moon having a particular size and shape but the 
.moon is far bigger than what she appears. Hence perception 
itself is not the guarantee of its validity. To explain the success 
and failure of life and thus the validity and invalidity of know- 
ledge we must endeavour to find out some extraneous causes 
which determine the true nature of cognitions. When our 
attempts fail we conclude that we are mistaken because some 
defects in addition to the common causes must have crept into 
the process of our cognitions and it is these defects which veil 
the real nature of objects from our sight and make them appear 
what they are really not. And again in cases where the objects 
of knowledge appear as they are and the exertion undertaken by 
the perceiver is fruitful, the cognition is regarded as valid and 
it is concluded that the causes which lead to unsuccessful acti- 
vity are here absent and in addition to the common causes there 
are some extra qualities, vividness of objects, etc., as a result of 
which the objects flash out in their true perspective.^ These 
defects or dosas and (junas or extra qualities are of various kinds in 

• Idam jftanainaprama visaiiivadipravrttijanakatvrid yonnaivtuh 
iannaivaiii yatha prama. 

Nilakautha’s commentary on pram any avfula, p. 187. 

* Of. Joachim: The Nature of Truth, p. .‘58. 

For a true proposition, \vc may say, involves an element which is not 
contained in a false proposition; and it is this additional element which 
constitutes its truth. The element in question attaches to the proposition 
itself. We may adopt Mr. Bussell’s terminology, and call this element 
‘assertion.’ 
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different types of cognition.' And absence of defects or presence 
of extra-qualities (giinus) in addition to the common causes lead to 
the validity of cognition and thereby answer our need in the 
pragmatic life. Defects in addition to the common ground make 
our attempts vain and thereby invalidate our cognition. 

SrTharsa in his Khnndanalchat^ahhdlya proves the un- 
„ ^ satisfactory character of pramd as defined by 

Criticisru against, ^ ^ 

‘he conception the Naiydyikas. Naiydyikas define pramd or 
valid knowledge as tattvdnubhfdih or cognition 
of a thing as it really is. Both the words tattvam unA anuhhutih ^ 
are significant for anuhhutih or apprehension cannot by itself 
constitute valid knowledge, for there may be wrong apprehension. 
Again, tattvam alone cannot be pramd, for tattvath means 
reality and may thus include objects of knowledge, pramd is 
however, subjective.' 

Sriharsa says that this definition is fallacious ; it will not 
bear scrutiny. In taitmnuhhuiih there are two component terms 
tattvam and anubhUlih. Now what do the Naiyayikas mean by 
tattvath? It may have a derivative meaning (yogdrlhah) or it 
may have an accepted meaning independent of its derivation 
(rudhdrthah). In the first alternative the term tat implies a 
previous reference and tattvam will then mean the essence or quid- 
dity of the referred. In immediate knowledge the presented 
object will call up a memory image, and knowledge will result 
from a synthesis of the presented and represented elements, but 
the memory image called up may not correspond to the object 
presented and the synthesis will not result in valid knowledge. 
The term tat may refer only to the object of memory image 
which is representative of an object previously • known, but the 
memory image may not unfold the reality of the presented 
object, and the definition of tat cannot stand on the basis of 

I For an account of extra qualities {gunaa) and defects (doaas)' see 
Nilokantha’s Dipika on the Tarkasaihgraba, pp. 36-37. 

* Fide Khandanakhandakhadya, p. 239, and Vidyasagarl on Khandana, 
p. 239. 
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reference to objects previously knowji. Take the example of 
nacre mistaken for silver. The image of silver called up by 
nacre will make nacre appear as silver. If by tattmm the 
essence of the represented object is meant, then the tuttvam will 
be mjalalmni and nacre appearing as silver will satisfy the con* 
dition of tallvdnubliutih and will constitute valid knowledge.' 

If by the term tat is meant the object called up only in cases 
where there is c )rresp()ndcnce between the memory image and 
the object presented, then the derinition will involve the charge 
of dLmdh'ayatvam or proving idem per idem. Again, .if tattvam 
is taken as hhdvacdci or in the abstract sense to mean only 
quiddity, then tattvam will not include concrete objects such as 
pot, cloth, etc., and the knowledge of particular objects will not 
be pramd or valid and the definition becomes too narrow. 

To avoid these difficulties if tail ram is taken in a technical 
sense as srnrupam (peculiar characteristics) even then the defi- 
nition cannot steer clear of fallacies. If by svarupam is under- 
stood a being not immanent in many but llie special form of 
every individual object, the question arises : does tattvam 
connote all the peculiar forms of all individual objects combined 
or these forms separately? In the first case, all the forms are not 
to be found in any particular object and the definition becomes 
absurd. In the second case, one particular form, say of pot, 
is not to be found in another particular object, say cloth, and so 
the apprehension becomes invalid.'' 

1 Tattvrinubhfitih prametyayuktaiti tattvaSabdarthasya nirvaktuma- 
^akyatvafc, tasya bhavo hi tattvamuoyate prakrtaflea tacchabdarthab na cafcra 
prakrtaiii kificidasli yafctacchabdena paramr^yate, athanubhufcya svasarii- 
bandhivisaya aksepad buddhisthali kfiryato sa tacchabdena paramr^yate, 
tena yasya artha.sya yo bhabah tasya tattvamuoyate — iti, na arajataderapi 
rajatadyutmana anubhutivisayatasambhavad asatyanubhutyavyavacche- 
dat. 

Khandanakhandakhadya, pp. 239-40, Benares Edn. 

2 Ghatadi svarupavisesasya tattvapadarthatve patadipramaya apra- 
raatvapatuh, sakalasvarupaviSesanurii sambhuya tattvapadarthatve ekaika- 
travyaptiriti. 

Yidyasiigar! on Khaiidana, p. 242. 
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Again, this definition of tattodniibhutih cannot bar wrong 
apprehension, though tattcam is taken to mean svaruparii, in 
the case of wrong apprehension such as the apprehension of 
silver in nacre cognition of svarupa cannot be questioned. The 
judgment in wrong apprehension has three elements or compo- 
nent parts, namely, thisness (idanta), characteristic of silver 
(rajatatvam) and the relation {snfhhandha) existing between 
the two — there is smnipam. in all these elements. The svarupam 
of ‘ this ’ {idam) cannot be denied nor can the svarupam in raja- 
tatvam, or the svarupam of the relation of inherence {samavaya 
samhandha) be gainsaid. Therefore even in wrong apprehen- 
sion there is svarTipdnuhhuli. To avoid this charge the Naiydyikas 
may argue that an inherent relation should not be taken in the 
sense of pure existence or existence as such, i.e., as a mere 
abstraction free from the concrete components. But it should 
be taken in the sense of an inherent relation between the 
presentation and the representation. So the problem of validity 
turns really on the nature of inherence. The presentation 
(idani) appearing as silver presents a case of wrong inherence ; 
there is nothing wrong in the presentation {idam) as such, nor 
is there anything wrong in the conception of silver as such, the 
wrongness is in the relation between the two, there being no 
correspondence between the presented idam and the represented 
element (silver). Idam not appearing as nacre which it really 
is, the falsity really lies not in the individual components, but 
in their mutual relation. This relation between the two com- 
ponents being false, it cannot be held that we have here a case 
of svarupa of their inherent relation. The advaitins however 
contend that the relation of inherence itself is not thus invalidat- 
ed though in this substratum it might be false and therefore the 
apprehension of its real character (svarupa) is not an impossibility. 
As Sribarsa puts it, when it is said that Devadatta is 
not at home it does not mean that Devadatta is • non-existent. 
The inherent relation though denied in a substrate has a 
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svarupam, and svarupanuhhuti will include a case of wrong 
inherence and therefore of wrong apprehension.' 

As regards the definition of right cognition as the direct 
apprehension of the real nature of things, Sriharsa argues that 
such a definition is faulty, since, if one by accident hits 
rightly on certain things concealed under a cover and not 
perceived, or makes a right inference from faulty data or by 
fallacious methods, though the awareness may be right, it cannot 
be called riglit cognition. Cognition, to be valid, must be pro- 
duced through unerring instruments ; here, however, in case of 
chance guesses it may sometitnes be right without being produced 
by unerring sense instruments. Correspondence of the cognition 
with its object (yaihdrthdmihliarah pranid) cannot also be taken 
as a proper definition of right cognition. Sucii correspondence 
might mean either that which represents the reality of the object 
itself or similarity to the object. The real nature of an object is 
indeterminable, and so correspondence of awareness with the 
object may rather be defined as similarity of the former to the 
latter. If this similarity means that the awareness must have 
such a character as is possessed by the object {jndnavisaylkrtena 
rupetta sddrsijmi), then this is clearly impossible ; for qualities 


' Suktau hi yo rajatamiti pratyayah so’pi svarupabuclilbirbhavatyeva, 
na hi dharmi va rajatatvam va na svarupaiii, napi tayoh pratibhasamana},i 
sarhbandhab na svarupatniti yuktam, satnavayo hi tayoh sambaedhah 
pratibhati sa ca svarupameva, satyarh samavayab svarupam sa eva tu 4ukli- 
kadau rajatatvasya nastiti cet maivam, tatra nastitve’pi svarupataya 
avyavrtfceh na hi grhe Devadatto nastiti svarupam na syat. 

Kbandanakbanda-kbudya. pp. 24.3-44. 

This criticism of Sriharsa proceeds mainly on the linguistic import 
of the terms used by the Naiyayikas not having much philosophical 
significance. Other objections turning on a more profound philosophical 
i mport are discussed at a greater length. 
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that belong to the object cannot belong to the awareness ; there 
may be an awareness of two green pots, but the awareness is 
neitlier two, nor green. ^ It may be contended that the corres- 

pondence consists in this, that the greenness, etc., belong to the 
object as qualities possessed by it, whereas they belong to 
awareness as being qualities which it manifests.^ But even this 
would not hold good in the case of illusory perception of silver in 
a conch-shell ; the awareness of “ before me ” in the perception 
of ‘ before me the silver ’ has to be admitted as being a right 
cognition. If this is admitted to be a right cognition, then it is 
meaningless to define right cognition as true correspondence. If, 
however, entire correspondence of awareness and its object be 
insisted on, then partial correspondence like the above can hardly 
be brought within the definition. But, if entire correspondence 
is considered indispensable, then the correctness of the partial 
correspondence has to l)c ignored. It is, however, conceded by 
the Naiyaijika that all cognitions are valid, so far as reference to 
an object is concerned, and only the nature of cognition may be 
doubted as right or wrong, when we are considering the 
correspondence between the nature of the object and the mental 
modification qualified by the awareness of the object. Moreover, 
the correspondence can refer only to the character, form or 
appearance of the thing as distinguished from the thing itself. 
Hence our afifirmations regarding the objects as distinct from the 
characters and to which the characters are supposed to belong 
would be false. 

Udayana’s definition of right cognition as saniyak paricchiUih 
or proper discernment is next taken up and Srlharsa says that 
the word samyak (proper) is meaningless ; for if samyak means 
‘ entire ’ then the definition is useless, since it is impossible to 
perceive all the visible and invisible constituent elements of a 
thing, and no one but an omniscient being could perceive a thing 

i Vide Vidyfisfigari on Khandana. p. aUH. 

^ Kliaiidana, p. 30'.). 
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with all its characters, properties or qualities.^ If right discern- 
ment means the discernment of an object with its special 
differentia, this again is untenable, for even in wrong cognition, 
say of conch-shell as silver, the pcrceiver seems to perceive the 
distinguishing marks of silver in the conch-shell. The real 
point centres in the difficulty of judging whether the distinguish- 
ing marks observed are real or not, and there is no way of 
determining this in the definition advanced. If, the distin- 
guishing features be described as being those characteristics 
without the perception of which there can be no certain know- 
ledge and the perception of which ensures right cognition, then 
it may well be said that it amounts to begging the question. 
Besides it is impossible to discover any feature of any cognition 
of which one can be positively sure that it is not wrong. A 
dreamer confuses all sorts of characters and appearances and 
yet perceives them all as right. It might be argued that in the 
case of right perception the object is perceived with its special 
distinguishing features, as in the case of the true perception of 
silver, whereas in the case of the false perception of silver in 
the conch-shell no such distinguishing features are observed. 
But even then the querstion is how to determine the essential 
nature of the distinguishing features ; for if an, kind of distin- 
guishing feature would do, then in the case of the false perception 
of silver in the conch-shell the distinguishing feature of lying 
before the eyes is also possessed by the conch-shell. If all the 
particular distinguishing feaiures are insisted on, then it is 
impracticable as an object has an almost infinite number of 
distinguishing features and it would bo simply impossible to 
make the definition include them all... 

Finally taking the definition of right cognition as “appre- 
hension which is not incorrect or not defective ’’ (aoyabhican 
anubhamh), Sriharsa contends that ‘ not incorrect ’ or ‘ not 

1 Vide Khandanakbnndakhrulyam, p. 418. 

2 Vide Khapdana, pp. 414-20. 

15 
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defective ’ cannot imply that prani>i or valid cognition exists 
only when the object exists, for then inferential cognition, 
which often relates to past, distant and future things, would be 
false. It cannot further mean that the right cognition is 
similar to its object in all respects, since cognition is so different 
in nature from the object that it is not possible that there should 
be any case in which it would be similar in all respects. And, 
if it be maintained that awareness and its object are one and 
the same, then this would apply even to those cases where one 
object is wrongly perceived as another and lienee the wor(^ 
avyabhicari would not be able to distinguish right knowledge 
from wrong cognition. In other words, distinction between 
prama and aprama would be obliterated.^ 

Now, if we examine the Nydya syllogism advanced to ex- 
plain the genesis of validity, we meet with a 
the^Nyaya^exIhnft- number of difficulties. In the first place, it 
tioD might be asked in the given inference what is 

the implication of the major term — “ ele- 
ments other than the common constituents of knowledge ? ” 
If knowledge in the major means all cognition, the major 
would imply “ generated by causal conditions other than 
the causal conditions of knowledge. In other words, the 
absence of elements generating knowledge would give rise 
to knowledge — which is an absurdity.^ And the absurdity 
again would extend to the minor (paksa) and the middle. 

1 Kb. Kh., pp. 427-29. 

^ Prama jftanahetvatirikfcahetvadhinakaryatve sati tadvisesatvada- 
pramavat. 

Bight knowledge depends on some causes {e.g., absence of defects, etc.) 
other than the common constituents of knowledge and is an effect just as 
false or wrong knowledge is an effect originated by causes other than the 
elenaents giving rise to cognition. 

3 (a) Vide T. C., p. 291. 

(6) Vide T. C. R., p. 292. 

(c) Vide Varddhamana’s Prakads on the Nyayakusumafljali, pp. 2-8, 
stavaka 2. 
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So far as the minor is concerned, the major as thus determined 
cannot reside in it ; for prama or validity, the minor term, 
having already been identified with knowledge, cannot be 
“ generated by causal conditions which are not the causal 
conditions of knowledge.” that is, there would be hadha or 
incompatibility between the minor and the major as “ condi- 
tions of knowledge ” and “ conditions other than the conditions 
of knowledge ” are incompatible.* Similarly, there would be 
contradiction between the middle (hetu) or the major (sadhya); 
for the middle being defined as “ because it is originated know- 
ledge ” (janya-jMnaimt) , it cannot be related to the major 
which is characterised as “ generated by conditions other than 
the conditions of knowledge ” and the two are obviously contra- 
dictory. Moreover, the explanatory example apramn or invali- 
dity suffers from the fallacy known as sadhya vikala ; for sadhya 
or the major as thus defined, cannot be ^und in apramd or in 
the example as the latter is a particular form of knowledge and 
is, therefore, bound to be originated by conditions originating 
knowledge though, of course, with additional defects or dosas. 
Hence the major is inconsistent with the example. * Again, the 
expression jndna or knowledge in the major taken in the sense of 
cognition in general, would include God’s knowledge which being 
eternal, is without any cause. Hence the said major would be 
impossible (or aprasiddka) since in the case of divine knowledge, 
which is without any cause, the question of there being elements 
other than those originating knowledge, seems to be absurd.® 

• Pramaya jfianatvena taddhetorjnfinahetutaya tadatirikta janyatvasu- 
dhane badbat. 

* Tarkatandava, p. 62. 

^ (a) Vide Tattvaointamani, p. 291. 

(b) Vide Tarkatandavs, p. 62. 

3 [a) T. C., p. 293. 

(b) T. C. B., p. 293. 

(c) JilanatvasycBvarajiianavrttitvena karanaprayojyataya talprayo* 
jakiiBainagryaprasiddhy a sadhyaprasiddhih 

Baghavendra’s Tippa^a on the Tnrkatundava, p. 62. 
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If again, ‘ knowledge ’ in tlie major be taken to mean either 
any particular cognition, such as inference, perception, etc., or the 
collection of all particular cognitions (i.e., if we take knowledge 
in its distributive or collective sense), there w^ould arise the 
fallacy of siddha sadhanatd or proving the already proved on 
either supposition ; as the major, oiz., “ conditions other than 
those originating knowledge ” would he found in the minor taken 
in either of the above senses. If taken in the former sense, the 
minor would includi' perception which has as its cause or hetii, 
the sense-organ which is something other than those elements,, 
which constitute, say inlerence, a particular form of knowledge. 
If understood in the latter sense, the major “ conditions other 
than those originating knowledge,” would be already proved in 
perception in as much as the sense-organ involved in perception 
would be an element or condition which is other than the condi- 
tions of all particular cognitions taken collectively. For the 
cause of one particular cognition is obviously different from the 
causes of all particular cognitions taken together.' 

The middle term of the syllogism (hdnjatve sati tadvUesaivdt 
i.e.y because of knowledge which is originated) is also not free 
from defect as it suffers from the defect of redundancy. The 
middle has two parts — a part qualifying and a part qualified. 
The first part hdryatve sati is the qualifying part and it has been 
introduced by the Naiyrijika to exclude God’s knowledge 
which being eternal is not kdrija or originated. But this is un- 
necessary, since it is not yet established and can be established 
only when the syllogism under discussion has been able to estab- 
lish the validity of knowledge as originating from gw^as or 


1 (a) Yatkincijjfmnahetvapek^ayii sarvataddhetvapeksaya va utirikta- 

tve indriyadibhih siddhasridhanat. — T. C., p. 292. 

(h) T. C. Rahasya, p. 202. 

(c) Kafcipayakru’anacaki-avivaksayiiru'oktfintya indriyadibhih siddha- 
sadhanrd., — Tarkaifindava, p. <53. 
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certain additional or extra qualities.* Besides middle term would 
not be admitted by both parties (uhhayaiiadisiddha) as is re- 
quired by logic, since the questioners cannot admit God’s eternal 
knowledge in the same sense in which the Naiyayikas 
understand it. 

Lastly, the basic principle on which the Naiyayika argument 
is founded is, as we have seen, that wherever there is difference- 
in the effect, difference in the originating cause has to be postu- 
lated ; as for example, tlie difference between the pot and the 
cloth can be explained only on the basis of difference in their 
originating causes. Now the question is, what is the meaning 
of this vaijdtya or difference ? Does it mean generic difference 
such us in the case of the pot and the cloth as so obviously in- 
tended by the Naiyayikas ? If so, this cannot apply to pmma, 
validity, and apramd, invalidity ; for invalidity does not differ 
from pramd as the pot differs from the cloth, as both being forms 
of cognition. And this is further proved by the fact that even in 
the invalid cognition of the oyster, as silver, we have an element 
of pramd or validity so far as the perception of the Idantd or 
thisness is concerned.^ 

Moreover, the vydpti or concomitance is not universal ; for 
though as in the case of different pots we can mark the difference 


(а) Vyartbavilesapatvauca, vyavartye^varajiianaaya pararhpratya- 

siddbeli. 

Varddhamana’s Praka^a on the Nyuyakusumritijali, p. 2, stavaka 2. 

(б) Tadvyavartyasya idvarajfianasya idriulmasiddberityarthah, 
pramaya gu^ajanyatvasiddbaveva vaidikapramayatb gunatayabbagavajjfiana- 
siddbiriti. — Tattvacintamanirabasya, p. 292. 

® (o) Hetau vijatiyatvaiii yadi viruddhajntyadbikaranatvarh fcada pra- 
raatvasyajatitvenasiddheb. — Tarkatandava, p.. 04. 

(h) Idarii - rajatamityadau dbarmyairi^e saltve’pi, dharD)aiii.4e abba- 
vena prntnatvasya avyfipyavrttilvat, jiianatvasamnniyatatvflcceti bliavali. — 
Raghavendra’s Tippaija on tbe Tarkataijiduva, p. 64. 
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(or vaijdtya) in forms and tastes resulting from the application of 
heat, the cause is the same, and the difference of the causal 
elements which explain the difference in the effect in the Nydya 
exposition, is wanting here.’ 

The Naiyayika syllogism is again sought to be counter- 
balanced by the advocates of the self-validity of knowledge by 
showing that with the same middle term a contradictory major 
may be established in the same minor, with equal logical cogency. 
The opponents argue that “ right knowledge is not the result of 
any causal condition which is other tlian defects or dosas and the 
common conditions of knowledge since it is knowledge as wrong 
knowledge itself is.” They thus reason that because apramd or 
invalid knowledge is due to the presence of some defects or dosas 
it does not necessarily follow that pramd or valid knowledge is 
due to the absence of dosa (dosahhava). On the contrary, 
dosahhava or absence of defects should logiciilly be regarded as an 
obstacle to the presence of apramd and to attribute dosahhava as 
the cause of pramd is to accept an irrelevant antecedent (anya- 
thasiddha) in the causal conception of pramet, since pramd 
or valid knowledge may very well be explained as due to the 
causal conditions of knowledge (jMnasdJnagrijanya) without 
the absence of defect or dosahhdra having anything to do 
with it.® 


* Pakajaruparasadau kfiranavaijatye’pi karyavaijatyadarsanacca. 

Tarkatandava, p. 64. 

^ Na caudayanamanumaDarh paratastvasadhakamiti saihkanlyam, 
prama dosavyatiriktajfiana-hetvatirikta-janya na bbavaii jilanatvat aprama- 
vaditi pratisadhanagrahagrastatvat, jnanasamogrimiitrrideva prafnolpatti- 
saihbliave fcadatiriktaaya gunaaya dosabhavasya va karanatva-kalpaDayarh 
kalpanrigauravaprasaiigat, nanu dosaaya aprama hetutvena tadabhiivasya 
pramfiih prati hetutvaiii diimivaramiti cet na, dosabliavasya aprama prati- 
bandbakatvena anyathasiddhatvat. 

Sarvadajsana^aiiigraba, p. 283. Abhyankara’s Edn. 
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Now as regards the Nyaya theory of other-apprehendedness 
„ . . . 'of validity (varatahjmvti) some severe criti- 

Nyaya apprehension of cisms might be oltered. hirst of all, the Nyaya 
explanation suffers from the charge of mutual 
dependence. For validity of knowledge is first inferred from its 
pragmatic utility but does not the pragmatic endeavour imply a 
prior apprehension of validity leading to it If this defect of 
mutual dejiendence be avoided on the ground that knowledge of 
validity is not always a sine qua non of pragmatic effort, it might be 
pointed out that in all serious endeavours to achieve success, 
the prior cognition of validity is always present as an indispen- 
sable condition. Moreover if validity is to be inferred from this 
correspondence or agreement with pragmatic uses, it will lead to 
a twofold regressus ad infinitum — one by way of antecedents 
(karananiukhi) and the other by way of conseiiiience (phala- 
mukhl). Thus the real reason of the apprehension of validity, 
according to the Naiydyika theory, resides in the conditions (such 
as minor, major and middle, etc.) of the inference about corres- 
pondence ; and in order that the inference might be free from 
fallacies, the conditions themselves must be valid. This means 
that the validity of these conditions will have to be proved by 
another inference based on similar conditions and so on adinfini- 
tum. Again the resultant knowledge which certifies the validity 
of any particular cognition must depend on another valid 
inference based on correspondence to prove its owti validity, and 
that again on a third and so on leading to another regressus.’^ 

' Pramatve jnat© pravrttikaraijatvajaanam, tenaiva oa pramfitva- 
jiianamity any ony a4r ay ali . 

Tarkataijdava, p. 52. 

2 (a) Paratastve pramanyajnanasyapi pramanyam samvadadihiiga- 
janyanumitirupena anyena jflanena grahyam evam tatprumanyamapya- 
nyeneti phalamukhyeka anavostba, evam prilmanyaayanumeyatve linga- 
vyapfcyadijfiaaa-pramanyasyani^oayeaaiddhyadiprasaAgena tanoii$cayartbath 
lingudyantararh tajjISana-pramanyanificayadca svikaryah evaiii tatra tatrapiti 
kar&pa-mukbyanyapityanavastbadvayapatteh.— Tarkatapdava, p. 41. 
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If to' avoid this charge of infinite regress it is argued that 
this dependence of validity on correspondence is not always neces- 
sary, but required only where there is any suspicion of defect, the 
logical implication would be that this dependence on correspond- 
ence is only to avoid or get rid of the obstacle to prama or vali- 
dity and not to give rise to it. And tliis clearly establishes the 
fact of self-validity of knowledge.* Moreover to avoid the re- 
gress, the Naiyayika will have to stop somewhere and say that 
this particular knowledge is self-valid. That being so, it stands 
to reason to argue that there is no harm in regarding the first 
cognition as self- valid. Lastly, doubt does not argue against 
self -validity ; for doubt or sam^aya is always the result of some 
defects or other and does not spring out of the causal conditions 
of cognition itself. The supporters of self-validity establish their 
own thesis by showing negatively that paratahpramay,yit theory 
is not logically a sound doctrine and positively that the theory of 
self-validity can overcome all criticisms directed against it. 

It is necessary, therefore, to more clearly define the meaning 
of self-validity or svatah pramanya in order to 
iiiake it free from any vagueness ; but as soon 
as the Mlmdmsists and the Veddntins proceed 
to define its meaning, the Naiyayikas come forward pointing out 
defects and in this duel of logic the real meaning of self-validity 
emerges ultimately. In refuting the self-constituted character 

(6) Vide Tattvacintamapi, p. 182. 

(c) Yadi sarvameva jnanam svavisayatvavadharane svayamasainar- 
tham vijiianantaramupeksate tatah karanagui^ia-satB vadartbakriyajfiananyapi 
svavi^ayubbutagunadyavadharane poramapekseran, aparatnapi talhcti ria 
kaScidartho jaamasaha'^renapi adhyavasiyeteti pramanyamevH utsidet. 

iSnstradIpika, p. 22. 

(d) Ibid., p. 48. 

' Na ca yatra dosaSarnkadirupakarnkBa tatraiva sarhvfidapekseti nfina- 
vastheti vacyam, tathat^’^e pratibandbanirasarthaneva saihvadapeksa na tu 
pramanyagraharthainiti manmataprave6apatteh. 


Tarkaiupdava, p. 41j 
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of cognition, the Naiyayikas ask what does tliis self-validity 
connote ? “Is it (a) that the self-constituted charactei' of 
knowledge springs from itself ? or (h) that it springs from the 
right knowledge in which it resides ? or (c) that it springs from 
the causal conditions which produce the right knowledge in 
which it resides ? or (d) that it resides in a particular know- 
ledge produced by the causal conditions which produced right 
knowledge ? or (e) that it resides in a particular knowledge pro- 
duced by the causal conditions anly which produce the right 
knowledge ? ’ ’ 

The first proposition is untenable because it implies a causal 
relation and wherever the relation of cause and effect is found 
there must exist a difference between the cause and effect in 
their particular essentials ; and they being characterised by their 
distinctive nature cannot reside in the same subject or in other 
words validity cannot cause itself. The second alternative cannot 
be maintained because if cognition be taken as the inherent or 
intimate cause (sam'iodyikdrana) of its own validity, a property to 
be produced in knowledge by itself, cognition would no longer 
remain a quality, but being the cause of property, it would be 
classed with substances which only can cause properties or 
‘ quailities.’ Against the third it may be argued that validity accord- 
ing to the third explanation cannot be produced at all. For validity 
as a logical concept must be categorised as ‘ upddhi ' or general 
characteristic or 'jdli' or a ‘genus.’ But in either case, the 
question of origination seems to be an absurdity. For as a 
general characteristic or upddhi it may be defined as the absolute 
non-existence of any contradiction to a certain kind of knowledge 
which'does not possess the nature of recollection. Now validity 
characterised by such an absolute negativity cannot be called 

* (a) Gunasya sato jflnnasya prlimrinyam prati samaviiyikuranataya 

dravyatvapatat. 


X6 


SarvadarSanasamgraba, p. 280 , Abbayamkara’s Ecln. 
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‘originated.’ As a genus or *jdti’ also, eternality being its 
criterion, it escapes origination and tlie suggested definition 
becomes an impossibility.' The same objection may be urged 
against the first and second explanation of validity as well. The 
fourth interpretation is too wide as it extends to wrong know- 
ledge ; for wrong or invalid knowledge also is a particular kind of 
knowledge produced by the same general conditions as lead to 
validity only with this difference that some defects or ‘ dosas ’ 
such as distance, imperfect nature of organs, etc., are added to 
it. It is a universally accepted principle that the instrumental 
causes originating the general are included in those producing 
the particular, just as the general idea of seed as applied to a 
tree is included in the particular seed of any special tree. If it 
be argued that a limiting epithet matra or ‘ only ’ should be 
added after the common causal conditions of knowledge {jndna- 
samdnyasdniagri) so that the wrong notion might be excluded 
from the scope of self-validity, the Naiyayikas pointedly ask 
whether by being produced by the causal conditions ‘ only ' in 
your definition of self-validity, you mean to include or exclude 
the absence of defects? If absence of defects be included and not 
excluded in the causal condition, validity does no longer remain 
self-constituted and self-evident and the definition only explains 
the Nyaya theory of paratah prdmdnya. Again, if it is 
argued that the absence of defect is not included but excluded in 
the causal conditions of validity, such an assertion is against 
experience. For all cases of valid knowledge are accompanied 
by the absence of defects and invalidity is always characterised 
by the presence of defects. If there be dosahhava, there, is 

* (a) Pramanyasya upadhitve jafcitve v.i janmayogat, smrtitvanadhi* 

karanasya jfianasya bSdhatyantabhavali pranianyopadhilj, na ca tasya 
utpattisaihbbavab atyantnbhavasyu nityatvabbyupagamat ataeva na jaterapi 
janiryujyate. 

S.D.S., p. 281. 

(b) Vide Gitsukb!, p. 115, Bombay Edn. 
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pramd or true knowledge. Absence of dosa is, therefore, not an 
■Unimportant factcfr which can be ignored in a logical definition 
of self-validity.^ To this long catalogue of defects urged by the 
Naiydyikas, the Mlmariisists reply as follows : The 'Naiyayika~ 
objections as to the real definition of self-validity are really 
beside the point; for evidently, as already shown the Naiydyika- 
objections are based on their own idea that since apramd or 
invalid knowledge is due to the common causal conditions plus 
defects etc., valid knowledge also must be due to the common 
causal elements plus the absence of defects. But, as lias already 
been discussed, the latter proposition is not a logical corollary of 
the former. Hence origination of validity may well be defined 
logically as “ due to the common causal conditions of knowledge 
and as not produced by any condition other than these.” The 
syllogism underlying this may be set out as follows : validity is 
not produced by any other causal conditions than those of 
knowledge, because it is something which cannot be the recep- 
tacle of invalidity, e.g., the cognition of a jar.^ It might 
also be pointed out here that the syllogism while it establishes 
the Mlmdmsaka s position also serves to counterbalance the 
syllogism advanced by Udayana and Gahgesa as already shown 
and thereby it tends to weaken the Nydya position. 


* (a) Kim dosiibhavasahakrta-jufinasamagrl-janyatvameva jflana- 

samagrimatrajanyatvaTh kiiii va dosabhavasahakrta-jfianasamagri janyatvam, 
nadyah dosabhavasahakrfca-jnanasamagri-janyatvameva paratah-pramanya- 
miti paratah-pramanyavudibhirurarlkaranab ; napi dvitiyah doaabbava aaha- 
krtatvena samagryfim sahakritatvesiddhe ananyatbasiddhanvaya-vyatireka- 
siddhaiaya dosSbbrivasya karanataya vajralepayamanatvat. 

S.D.S., pp. 281-82. 

(b) Vide. Citsukbl, p. 115, Bombay Edn. 

2 Vimata prama vijiianasnmagrijanyatve sati tadatiriktajimyfi na 
bhavati apramatvnnadbikaranatvat gbafcadipramavat. 

S.D.S., Jaiminlyadarsanam, p. 288. 
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As regards the origination of validity, this is the position of 
all Mimamsaka-schooh. But with regard to* the cognoscibility* 
of validity (j^apti) the schools of Mimamsakas differ among 
themselves since their views as to the real process of apprehen- 
sion differ from each other. They all agree in taking validity 
(pramdtiya) to be known through the very elements of know- 
ledge itself. Thus the judgment “ I know the pot” while it 
reveals the knowledge of the pot to me also serves to reveal its 
validity. As Gafigesa in his Tattvacintamani puts it, while 
criticising the Mimamsakas, the common ground among all 
Mlmaihsd-schooh in the definition of self-validity is that “self- 
validity is cognisable by all the common causal conditions of 
knowledge which at the same time are exclusive of the conditions 
which produce wrong apprehension.”’ The three well-known 
Mlmdthsd schools differ among themselves when applying this 
common definition to their respective views of the process of 
apprehension. 

Prabhakara is an advocate of triputl samvil, according to 
„ . which the knower, the known, and the 

knowledge are given simultaneously in every 
act of cognition. Knowledge reveals itself along with the 
knower and the known. In the judgment ‘I know this ” (aharn 
idam jdndmi), we have three presentations of the ‘ I ’ or the 
subject (ahamvitti) ‘this’ or the object {visayavitti) and the 
conscious awareness (svasamvitti). Cognition according to 
Prabhakara is self-valid and self-apprehended. Knowledge is of 
the nature of light which illumines its own self as well as its 
objects. It is not apprehended as an object of any other cog- 
nition for it then would lead to an infinite regress.^ All ex- 
perience comes to us as determinate, c. (j., “ I know the jar 

^ Tadai>rumrinyugrahaka-yrivoj juanagtahaka-BrunagrlgrHhyam. 

Tattvacintamani, p. 122. 

“ Saiiivittayaiva lii eaiiivit sidbyali na tu saiiivodyataya. 
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characterised by jarness” (gha^atvena ghaiamaham jan&mi). 
Such an experieface reveals the jar, the object and itself as the 
consciousness of awareness and the subject or tri'putl^ Triputl 
explains the judgment as a combination of cognition and 
after-cognition of Nyaya. Hence according to Prabhakara validity 
is cognised along with the cognition itself and is self-produced 
because the causal conditions of cognition themselves produce it, 
knowledge being the locus of validity.'^ 

T.he school of Mvrdri MUra differs from the Prahhdkara 
school ill holding, unlike the latter, that 
knowledge itself is not simultaneous combina- 
tion of cognition and after-cognition. On the 
contrary, Murdri Mism maintains that the after-cognition 
(anuvyuvasaya) comes immediately after the cognition. Thus 
there is first the cognition ‘ this is a jar * (ayatp ghatah) and then 
immediately after arises the introspection that “ I know the jar 
as characterised by jarness {ghatatvena ghafamahath janami). 
Now the introspection has its constituent elements — (a) the per- 
ception of the jar, (6) the perception of jarness, (c) the percep- 
tion of the inherent relation between the jar and jarness, (d) the 
perception of consciousness as modified by a, h and c and (e) cog- 
nition of the self or ‘ I ’ as having an inherent relation with 
a, h, c and d.’ It is thus clear that as soon as the after cognition 


* (a) Jfianasya ghatadivisayasvasvarupiitmarupadhikara^aitat- 
tritaya-visayakatvadeva triputi-pratyaksata-pravridali 

Nyuyako§a, p. 518, 

(b) Mitimatraieyanam jdanasya oka-samagrikatvat triputi tat- 
pratyaksatS. 

Ibid, p. 518. 

* (o) Pramavye svatastvaiii nama y.-ivafc svrisray.a-visayaka-jfiunu- 
grabyatvam. 

(b) Svaayaiva svapramanya-visayakatayri svajannkasilmagryeva- 
svanisthaprumaiiya-niscayiku iti guravah. 

Mutburi on T.C., p. 120, 

. Ohalmnaliaiii janamityaniivyavasayostu glialiaiii ghutalvarii sama< 
vayaflca vi§ayikurvann.atmani prak.aribliutaghalamatmanaiii tataaiubandlii- 
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arises as a result of perception, consciousness of validity at once 
arises without depending on anything else except the causal con- 
dition of perception itself. Hence validity is self- proved.' It 
may be noted that the Naiyayikas who advocate puratah- 
prdnidtiya also refer to anuvyavasaya or after cognition as reveal- 
ing knowledge. But a closer study of the two positions will 
reveal the fundamental difference between the Naiydyika school 
and that of Murari Mis'ra. In the after-cognition or anu-oyammya 
of the Naiyayikas, there is no perception of the inherent relation 
(samaedya) betw'een the jar and jarness." Hence the Naiydyika 
has to establish validity of cognition by an inference based on 
correspondence leading to practical success. But sucli is not the 
position of Murari misra. His introspection nr after-cognition 
includes within itself the perceptioi] of an inherent relation 
(samabdya) between the presented jar and jarncss, thereby unmis- 
takably proving the truth of the perception, since truth or vali- 
dity implies the apprehension of the real characteristic mark of 
the thing in the presented object in its proper relation. 

Tha J3hS((a school diverges from the Miira school in the 
,, . , . interpretation of validity revealed by the after- 

Kumarila 8 view. ^ ^ , 

cognition. Murari Misra holds that the after- 
cognition or introspection and its constituent elements are object 
of direct perception whereas the Bhri(ta school maintains that 


bhuta-vyavasayam visayikaroti evaaii purovartjprakarasambandhasyaiva 
pramatva padixrthatvena svata eva prumanyam grhnixtlti. 

Nyuyakosa, p, 618. 

^ Svottaravartisvavisayakalaukika pratyaksasya svanistha-prumanya 
vi^ayakataya Bvajanya-r.vavisayaka-pratyaksa-Bamagrl svanisfcha-pramrinya- 
nificayika iti MWrah. 

Mathuri on T, C., p. 126. 

2 Naiyayika api anuvyavasaye vi^eByatvaprakaratvayorbhanamangi- 
kurvanti; purovartinarh ghatatvena janumi ityakarasyaivrinuvyavasriyasya 
tairangikarat, parantu purovartini ghatadau ghatatvndi rfji)8prokaras8iiiban- 
dhabhanaiii naiigiknrvanti. 

Nyajokosa, p. 618. 
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knowledge being atlndriya or beyond sense perception cannot be 
perceived and 'the validity brought forth by the so-called 
anuvyavasdya is not perceived but inferred from jMtatd or cogni- 
sedness ’ resulting from perception which imparts the revelatory 
vividness (prakatya) to the object perceived." Thus according to 
KumariJa, the judgment ‘ this is a jar ’ imparts a sort 
of cognisedness to the jar whereby it is made vivid ; and 
the revelatory cognition that “ I know the jar ” is inferred 
from the cognisedness (jndtaia) in regard to the jar. The 
form of inference is “ I know because of the awareness of the 
cognisedness in me.” The validity of knowledge is also 
to be inferred from the cognisedness (jndtatd) to the 
object.® Now this cognisedness which reveals the object is 
the quality or property of the object cognised ; and if the 
cognisedness modifies the object in the precise form of the 
jar as it is, the cognition is valid or pramd and the syllogism 
might bo put thus : The jar is the object of determinate 
cognition in which the jar is the object determined and 

1 Jfiatat.H ca jflafca iti pratitieiddlio jfirmajanyo visaya-Bamavetah 
prakatjaparannmHtiriktapadflrtljavi^csah. 

Tattvacintamanirahasya, p. 126. 

2 Vyavasayotpattyavyavahitottaraksanenotpannanuvyavaeaya-vyak- 
tereva Bhattaih jufitatajirigakanumititvena Mi^radivi^ca sakaat karatvena 
bhyupagamat. 

Tattvacintamanirahasya, p. 148. 

(a) Bhattairapi vyavasay apvirvotpannena vyavasaya-samakalot- 
pannena va srnaranadyatraoka-paramarsena vyavasfiyotpattidvitlyaksane 
janitnya aharh jArmavan jnf^tatavattvndityamimityaiva prfimiinyagraha- 
bhyupagamat. 

Tattvacintamanirahasya, p. 148. 

(b) Jfianasyritindriyataya pratyaksasambhavena svajanyajfiatata 
lingakfinumitisamagri svanistha pramanya-niScayika iti Bhattah. 

Tattvacmtumanirahasya, p. 126. 
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jaruess is Iho duteniiiiiing iiuirk, since the awareness of 
the cogiiisedness is qualified by the characteristic mark of the 
jar.^ In other words when wc analyse the judgment ‘ I know 
the jai- ’ it means that I know the jar as characterised by the 
essential marks of the jar since the revelatory vividness or 
prakatya arises in connection with the object, jar. And 
this implies that the cognition is characterised or modified by 
the special form of the object, jar, and this is nothing but the 
cognitionthat the perception is valid. 

A question may very well be raised here as to how the Bhaitas 
could be called advocates of self-validity (svatah-pramdnya) seeing 
that they also maintain that validity is revealed through in- 
ference — a position held by the Naiydyikas who support the 
theory of parata^-prdmanya. The enigma however might be 
explained very well in this way. Self-validity really means 
that validity is apprehended by the same causal conditions 
through which knowledge is known or revealed to the knower, 
and not by something else other than these as held by the 
Naiydyikas. As we have already seen the three Mlmdmsd 
schools, though differing from one another in details, accept this 
as a common principle. Thus according to the Prahhdkara school, 
validity, is apprehended along with knowledge by the same 
elements which generate knowledge (jndnajanaka-smmgrl), viz., 
the tripiitl of knower, known, and knowledge. According to 
the school, knowledge itself is known by the after-cogni- 
tion or anuvyavasdya and the same anuvyavasdya reveals 
validity as well. According to the Bha(ta school validity 
is apprehended by the cognisedness or jndtata which also 
makes knowledge known. In the case of the Naiydyikas 
this does not hold good. For according to them though knowledge 


I ghato ghatatvavadviSesyaka-ghatatva-prak&rakajfianavifayab ghBta< 

tvaprakarakajfiatatvayattvat. 


Nyayakoaa, p. 517 , 
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is apprehended by anuvyavasdya or after-cognition anwya- 
vasdya does not* reveal validity. Validity has to be established 
by an inference based on correspondence leading to pragmatic 
success. Thus that which reveals knowledge does not reveal 
validity. In other words, validity is revealed by something 
other than that which reveals knowledge. But according to the 
Bhattas that which reveals knowledge reveals validity. Hence 
though both the Bhattas and the Naiyayikas appeal to inference, 
the former is rightly regarded as an advocate of svatah pramdi^ya 
while the latter of paratah prdmdnya. 

An elaborate discussion of self-validity from the standpoint 
of the Mimaihsists with regard to its origins- 
nation of self. validity, tion and cognosciDiIity has been given above ; 

and a critical study of the Advaita position 
shows that the Advaitins largely follow the Mlmaihgakas in these 
respects. Advaitins, however, differ from the MiraSihsakas in their 
conception of valid cognition. Valid cognition is defined by 
Dharmardjadhvanndra in his Veddntaparibha^d as a cognition 
which is not previously known and is not also contradicted.^ 
The epithet ‘not previously known’ is designed to exclude 
memory or snirli from the scope of pramd or valid cognition as 
memory is already known, while the epithet ‘ not contradicted - 
is meant to exclude wrong knowledge as it is always contradicted.* 

^ onadhigatubudhitarthavisajaka jiiaDatvatii pramatvam. 

VeduntaparibhaBii, p. 15, (C. U. Edn.) 

See also Bhamati: Abadhitanadbigatasamdigdhabodbaianakatvam 
bi prama^atvarh pramananam. 

Qee Advaitasiddbi, 1.12. 

* It bas already been pointed out that tbe Nyaya theory of the correspon- 
dence of idea and object as the criterion of truth is refected by the corres- 
pondence theory of the Western Eealists while the Arthakriyd-kdrHva or 
conduciveness to practical success which is regarded as a test of truth by 
the Buddhist schools is represented by the modern pragmatic schools of 
America i>"<l Europe. The coherent theory of the Hegelian school represents 
the view of some Indian Philosophers who regard saihvada and saihvuda- 

17 
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It might, however, be noted that some Advaita-teachers do not 
exclude smrti or memory from the scope of valid cognition. Hence 
from their standpoint the epithet ‘ not previously known ’ or 
anadhigata has no utility. If however smrti is to be excluded 
from the scope of valid cognition by this epithet an obvious diffi- 
culty crops up, for the epithet, ‘ not previously known ’ would bar 
out a continuous process of cognition, since these perceptions, as 
they come after the first, are already previously known. And this 
would be a manifest absurdity. Dharmarajddhvarmdra himself 
realises this difficulty and tries to wriggle out of it by saying that 

katva> i.e., harmony with experience, as the mark of truth. The Advaitins 
hold a different view according to which the truth and validity of knowledge 
consists in its non-contradictedness (abadhitatva). This is very much akin 
to Hegel’s own view of truth as resolving and reconciling all contradictions 
in itself. The Vedantins proceed to criticise the different theories showing 
their inadequacies and point out how ultimately all of them might be 
reduced to their own theory of non-contradictedness. The correspondence 
theory cannot prove itself ; for the question might be urged — how do you 
know that knowledge and reality correspond ? The only way to prove 
such correspondence is to infer it from the facts of the harmony of ex- 
perience from consilience of coherence (or saiiivada as we have seen in 
the Nyaya explanation of validity of knowledge) which is a foreign method. 
But even this does not help much for all we can infer from the harmony 
of knowledge with the rest of experience legitimately is not that knowledge 
is absolutely free from error bub that it is not yet contradicted What 
is the guarantee that the future will not contradict it and thus falsify it? 
To meet this objection the Vedantins argue that knowledge should be such 
as to be incapable of being contradicted at all times. The pragmatic 
test of causal efficiency is also rejected by the Advaitins on the 
ground that sometimes even a false cognition may lead to the fulfilment 
of a purpose as when mistaking the lustre of a distant jewel for the jewel 
we approach and get the jewel. Here it is clear that the falsity of the 
initial cognition which caused our action is due to its being contradictedness. 
This criticism of the Advaitins against the sister schools of Indian Philo- 
sophy runs on similar lines with Prof. Alexander’s criticism against the 
correspondence theory of the Western Realists ; in which he shows how it 
reduces itself inevitably to the coherence theory. 

Vide Alexander's Space Time and Deity, Vol. II, pp. 252-2$3. 
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time enters as an element in all perceptions and since the success- 
ive moments of a’ continuous perception remain previously un- 
known and unperceived the perception may be said to be anadhigata 
or not previously known.’ But this is not a very happy answer 
to escape from the difficulty ; for time is a common element 
entering as a category in all judgment constructions and if the 
particular elements (vise^asSraagrl) of the judgment become 
known in each successive cognition as shown, it is not convinc- 
ing to argue that they are not previously known, simply because 
.the common factor, the time element, remains unknown. 

Real escape from the difficulty may be effected if we take 
the term anadhigata in a technical sense to mean difference 
or a line of demarcation from a particular kind of knowledge 
whose essential nature is that it cannot be perceived without 
being previously known . ^ Defined in this sense, only memory 
knowledge would be excluded from the scope of validity thus 
defined and not the successive perception of a continuous cogni- 
tion ; for it is only the nature of memory to be ahoays appre- 
hended as previously known. In the case of perception proper 
the limitation would not apply, for though the second, third and 
fourth perception of a continuous cognition of the jar might be 
apprehended as previously known, the first perception is not so 
apprehended. Thus, the sequence of a perceptual knowledge to 
another perceptual knowledge of the same kind is only an 
accident and not the rule as in the case of memory. 

Clearly following the Mimarhsakas, the Advaitins also 
explain self-validity as that which is originated by the common 

. ’ Nirupasyapi kalasya indriyavedyatvabhyupagamona dhAravShika- 

buddberapi purva purva jOanavisaya tattat ksanavi^e^avi^ayakatvena na 
tatravyaptih. 

Vedantaparibhu^a p. 22, C. U. Edn. 

^ Yajjatiya-visista- jfiunatvavacchedena samwakaraka-niiScayottara* 
vartitvarh niyamabt tajjatiyajUanabhinnatvam anadhigatatvam. [M. M. 
Lak^maua Eastrin’s interpretation.] 
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conditions of knowledge and not by any additional elements 
other than those common conditions.* Critids however might 
stand against the exposition of the Advaita teachers and contend 
that this would exclude eternal, infinite consciousness of God 
from the scope of self- validity, because it is not originated. 
The Advaitins have, therefore, to so explain the definition as to 
include both eternal and non-eternal, infinite or finite cognition 
in its scope. Hence the true meaning of the definition from 
the monistic standpoint is that prama or valid cognition is that 
in which there is an absolute negation of all that is due to the 
elements other than those common elements. In other words, 
prama or valid knowledge means the absolute negation of aprama 
or wrong notion ; and this absolute negation of wrong notion or 
aprama might apply both to eternal and non-eternal or finite 
consciousness.* The Advaitins further follow the Mimamsakas 
in drawing this conclusion by similar counter-syllogism refut- 
ing the Nyaya-syllogism establishing the theory of paratah 
pramdnya. It is needless to go into a detailed discussion of the 
monistic argument as we already discussed the same in connec- 
tion with the Mimamsaka position. The Advaitins also conclude 
that because we have to include defects (dosas) to explain aprama 
or wrong notion, it does not necessarily follow that absence of 


^ Ihurvijfliiaa-samgri-janyatve 
svatastvaiuitifcavidafi. 


satyajanyata tadanyatab pramayaatat 
GitsukU, p. 122. 


® (o) Naoa ajanyatvadavyaptrirlavarajfiane taaya ajanyatve'pi jaana- 
Bamagrijanyatve satyati-riktakarauajanyatva-Iaksauavi^ilita -dharmavattv a- 
bhavat. 

Citsuklu. p. 122. 

(6) VijUanasamagri-janyatve sati tadatirikta-samagri jauyatvaih 
yadapraniasu prasiddhath tadatyanta bhavavattvarh hi laksa^am etacce^vara- 
jnane astiti navyaptirjtyarthab- 


Nayanaprasadiul, p. 122. 
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defects must be included in the causal conditions of valid cogni- 
tion. 

As regards cogniscibility of prama, the monistic teachers 
closely following the Mimamsakas argue that it is apprehended 
by the same common elements generating knowledge. At this 
the critic might include the false cognition of silver in the 
nacre within the category of prama ; for there also the comnion 
elements generating the false cognition are there. To this the 
Advaitins reply that this is not the case ; for the consciousness of 
any defect in the causal conditions and awareness of contradiction 
which give rise to two kinds of invalid knowledge, doubt and 
falsity stand as a bar to the notion of validity. The critic might 
then argue that this means that the absence of the awareness 
of defect in the causal condition and the negation of the notion 
of contradiction should then be regarded as causes ot prama which 
is tantamount to the admission of the Naiyayika-position that 
valid knowledge is due to absence of defects, etc. The Advaitins 
point out that this is not so, for the absence of defects (do§a- 
bhava) cannot be regarded as the cause of prama ; for what does 
this absence mean ? Does it not mean that as soon as the 
absence is there, notion of validity shines forth of itself.^ Besides 
absence being a negative idea cannot be an operative cause. 
The truth is that, defects in the causal conditions or the notion 


1 (a) Na ca jfiana jfiapakadeva pramanya grahane mithyarajata 
buddhi^u pramanya grahana prasaUgab, prasaktasyapi-pramanya graha^asya 
kurana dosavagamabadhabodha-bhyamapanayat, na ca tabhyumapanaye 
tayorabhava-jflanasya pramauyagrahauahetutvapattau paratab-pramauya 
pattiriti vacyam, dosabadha-bodhayoranudaya mutreua pramapya spburapa- 
rasvlkaranat. 

Citsukbr, p. 126. 

(6) NavayamapramanyajBane karaijadosa jfiSna badhaka-jfianavat 
pramaijySvagame tayorabhavajfianaih kara^ama-^rayamahe apitu tajfiananu* 
dayamatram tena na paratab-pramapyapaitiriti. 

Nayanaprasadini, p, 126 , 
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of contradiction stand as a bar to valid apprehension and as soon 
as they are absent validity shines forth of itself. Moreover, if 
absence of defect (dosabhava) be regarded as the cause of pramS, 
it will lead to an infinite regress ; the absence of defect, which 
establishes the first validity, must require another absence of 
defect as its causal condition and the second absence of defects 
another and so on ad infinitum^ 

It is now clear that ‘ absence of defect ’ cannot be regarded 
as the cause of the cognoscibility of validity owing to this logical 
absurdity. Hence Udayana’s syllogism “ validity has to be 
cognised by something other (than the common constituents of 
knowledge) since there may be doubt with regard to the first 
cognition ” 2 is not logically satisfactory. For though doubt 
may be admitted in the first cognition and though along with 
doubt it may further be conceded that doubt is due to the extra 
conditions — organic defects — other than those of normal cogni- 
tion, it does not follow that cognoscibility of validity should 
necessarily be explained as due to the absence of defects which 
generate doubt. Now when the absence of defects, in this way, 
fails to establish the Nyaya-theory of parata^-pramanya, the 
substitution of merit or guna — a positive idea — as the cause of 
cognoscibility of validity in addition to the common elements 
of knowledge, does not fare better. For this introduction of 
merit or guna is also not free from difficulties. With regard to 
perception, the Naiyayika defines merit or gui}a as contact of the 
sense organs with a considerable number of parts of the object 
perceived and with regard to inference merit means validity of 
the middle, etc. Now both these kinds of merit fail to establish 

1 (a) Yena hi dosabhava jfianena adyasya pramapyamavagamyate tat 
prabaapyavagamarthamapi dofia bbava jfianantaram gavepaniya-meTah- 
karamuparyapityanavastha. 

Nayauaprasadini, p. 125. 

(6) Vide Citsukhi, p. 125. 

’ * Pramaparatojfiayate anabhyasadadayaih saihdayikatvat. 
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validity. In the first place, so far as perception is concerned, we 
have valid perception of self and forms (rupa) though they have 
no parts ; and in the case of the false perception of conchsbell as 
yellow, though there is contact of sense-organs with considerable 
parts of the body, it is invalid. As to inference, it often happens 
that though the middle or hetu is wrong, there is valid inference. 
Thus, for example, when man infers fire which is accidentally 
present in the mountain, mistaking the mist for smoke, it 
cannot be said that the knowledge of the fire is invalid, because 
the middle term is false. In other words, though the hetu is 
here false, the cognition of the fire is valid. ^ 

Moreover, as already pointed out, the inference of the 
Naiyayika as to validity being paratah leads to a twofold regressus. 
The Naiyayika inference — Knowledge is valid because it leads 
to successful pragmatic results — pleads to an infinite regress, be- 
cause the validity of this inference will have to depend on 
another inference and that on another and so on. In order to 
avoid this regressus it might be urged that knowledge or cogni- 
tion only is the sine qua non of practical endeavour and not the 
consciousness of its validity. But this is not possible as it is 
against experience. Experience shows that practical endeavour 
is not possible without a prior consciousness of validity of know- 
ledge leading to it. A closer analysis of experience reveals that 
practical endeavour is the result of the certainty that the cogni- 
tion is valid and it cannot be said that practical endeavour may 
issue when there is a non-cognition of either validity or in- 
validity. This shows that the regressus is unavoidable in the 
Nyaya theory of paratah-pramanya. Hence, in order to get 


^ Napi pratyaksa pratnayaiii bhuyo’vayavendriya eanDikarsa?;, rupa- 
dipratyakse, atma pratyakfe ca tadabhavafc, satyapi tasmM pitab iaAkha 
iti pratyalqiasya bhramatvScca, ata eva na sallingapara-mar^adikamapi 
anumityadi pramayam guAab asalliAga paramariadistbale’pi visayabadhena 
anuipityadeb pramatvat. 

Vidanta paribhafa, pp. 268-69. (C. U. Edn.) 
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over this difficulty such an acute thinker as Vacaspati Mii^ra in 
his Nydya-Vartika-tatparyaWca had to make the admission that 
validity of inferential knowledge is self-evident.* The Advaitins, 
therefore, contend that if in order to avoid the regressus, infer- 
ence is to be regarded as self-valid, there is no reason why all 
forms of knowledge including perception should not be regarded 
as self-evident ; since the regressus is involved, as already shown, 
in all forms of knowledge. Moreover, as already pointed out 
the inclusion of defect or merit in the causal conditions of know- 
ledge is logically unnecessary and fallacious. Hence the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that knowledge is not only self-luminous but 
also self-valid. 


1 anumanasya svafcah pramanataya anvayasya pi sambhavat, tatha 
anumanasyatu parito nirastasamasta-vibhrama^ankasya svata eva prama- 
nyam anumeyavyabhi-carilingasamutthatvat. 

Nyaya-Vartika iatparya-tika, III. 

Some of the Nniyayikas, however, admit the self-evident character of 
some cognitions. Udayana, for example, maintains that the consciousness 
of consciousness is self-evident. 




APPEARANCE 

t 

chaptp:r IV 

A Critical Examination of the Realistic Categories. 

The thesis of Samkara Vedanta that there is only one 
absolute knowledge and that all else is false cannot be establish- 
ed so long as the realistic categories of the Nydya-VaUesika 
schools remain unassailed. Samkara-V edanta therefore begins 
by showing the unitenability of the Nydya-Vaiiesika concep- 
tions of realistic categories. When subjected to examination 
they are found to involve self-contradictions. The Neo-Vedantic 
teachers critically examined the categories and revealed their 
untenable nature by pointing out the inherent antinomies in 
them. The most famous of these teachers are Srlharsa, Gitsukha 
and Madhusudana. Madhusudana in his monumental work 
Advaitasiddhi mainly refutes the contention of Vydsaraja in 
Nydydmria. He therefore does not show as much zeal in refut- 
ing Nyaya categories as is shown by 3riharsa and Gitsukha. 
Sriharsa’s criticisms are however all destructive. He directs 
his energy mainly to the refutation of the categories. He 
shows that these categories are faulty according to the 
Naiyayika’s own canons of logic and that all our experi- 
ences and the categories which form the bases of our 
experiences are undcfinable and inexplicable. And he con- 
cludes that the phenomenal world, being neither true nor false, 
being in fact indefinable, is unreal. Thus he establishes the 
Advaita position of the unreality of the world. Gitsukha is 
commentator of Sriharsa. He had the critical acumen of 

18 
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his master. But he not only refutes Nydya categories but 
interpretes the most important concepts of the Advaita-Vedanta 
and establishes the Advaita standpoint. His criticisms are thus 
both destructive and constructive. Snhar§a spends his zeal 
more in exposing the contradictions in verbal technicalities and 
in exposing the fallacy involved in the problems of Nydya than 
in establishing the monistic position. His primary concern, 
as is suggested by the name of his book Khaniana khar}4(ikhddya 
was to refute the Nydya- FaUeaika categories. , The name of 
Citsukha’s book Tattvapradipikd clearly suggests that he wanted 
to throw light on the VedSnta concept of reality. He however 
owes much to Sriharsa whose method he adopts in assailing 
NySya. 

iSrlharia's method too cannot be said to be original. He 
follows in the footsteps of Buddhist philosophers Ndgdrjima, 
Gandraklrti and others. Ndgdrjuna was the first to lay down 
this method of refuting Nydya categories. Srihar§a only con- 
tinued his method. /§rihar§a however differs in his ultimate 
conclusion from Ndgdrjuna,^ In the present chapter we shall 
follow Srlhar^a and in their refutation of Nyaya cate- 

gories such as part and whole {avayava and avayavl), substance 
and attribute {dravya and gum) co-inherence {samavdya) uni- 
versal and particular (jdti and vyakti), time and space (kdla 
and dik), cause and effect (kdrya, kdrana). 

The table that we see before us is perceived as a thing 
having an infinite number of parts. To a 
“*’“*“*“ Scientist these parts are nothing but atoms, 
which are the smallest possible particles of 
matter beyond the range of ordinary sense-perception. 

Now the question arises whether the thing as a whole is, 
or is not, different from its component imperceptible parts, the 
atoms. If different, it would occupy a position in space separate 

^ For a detailed account of the above a reference may be made to 
Dr. Sa Na Das Gupta’s History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, Chap. XI. 
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from that occupied by its parts, e.g., a jug and a piece of cloth 
are different things because they occupy different positions in 
space. But we do not recognise a thing as different from its 
parts, nor does it occupy a different position in space. ^ More- 

over, if the thing were different from its parts, it would 
possess a separate set of qualities, relation, functions, etc., 
distinct from those belonging to its parts. But the sense- 
perception does not corroborate the above view ; for in 
sense-perception we do not meet with a double set of qualities 
• relations, etc., in the perception of a table. 

Further, if a thing were different from its parts, both the 
thing and its parts would be perceived independent of each other 
just as a table and a chair being different from each other are 
apprehended independently. But the thing and its parts are 
never perceived independent of each other. Again, the relation 
of thinghood to its constituent individual parts is controversial. 
Does each individual part taken distributively contain 
the entire thinghood or do all the parts taken collectively 
contain it ? In the first alternative the individual parts 
would appear as so many things and not as parts of the same 
thing. Each individual part would appear as a thing by itself 
so that one individual particle of a thing would occasion the 
perception of a thing as a whole. Since complete thinghood 
exists in each part, any change of attribute, such as colour, 
motion, etc., in any of these parts would appear as change affect- 
ing the whole.^ 

Even incompatible changes taking place in different parts 
of a thing will not warrant the conclusion that the different parts 
have each a separate entity, as such changes would give 
rise to a notion of contradictory relation.® 

* Yo hi yasmad vyatiriktah sa tadadbisthita-de^avyatiriktadeSudhiip- 
thilna upalabbyate gbaladiva patab. 

Ny. M., p. 549, Benares Edition. 

S. £. p. 468 (Bombay Edition). 

Pr. P.^ p. 18 . 
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The second assumption is open to a worse kind of fallacy. 
Existence of entire thinghood in all the parts of the thing taken 
collectively implies thinghood existing in a state of extension. 
Thinghood in itself is cither extended, or unextended. If ex- 
tended, it has already parts and does not, therefore, require other 
parts to exist in. Again how is the thinghood related to its 
primary set of parts? It must exist in those parts taken either 
distributively or collectively, and the same difficulty would arise 
again. If thinghood were unextended, and therefore without 
parts, it could not exist in so many extended parts all occupying* 
separate locations in space. Again, in that case there would be no 
valid reason why thinghood of this table would be confined to its 
own so-called parts and should not be equally related to all objects 
in the world indiscriminately. The same thing may be said as 
to the relation of thinghood to its so-called parts, for there would 
be no reason why entire thinghood should not confine itself 
to one part only to the exclusion of the rest.^ Moreover, had 
thinghood existed in the parts taken collectively, apprehension of 
thinghood would be possible only when all the parts w'ithout any 
exception would come in direct contact with the operative organ 
of senses. But this is never the case. For, in every sense- 
perception only a very small number of the parts of the object 
comes in direct contact with the sense-organ.® 

Hence thinghood cannot exist in the parts taken either dis- 
tributively or collectively. 

If thinghood were not different from the parts we are bound 
to conclude that thinghood as a principle of unity does not exist 
at all and that it is only the parts that exist. ^ And the so- 
called thinghood will be nothing more than another name for its 

1 P.P., p. 18. 

» (a) Ny. M„ p. 64U 

(b) Bba. (Bombay Edition), p. 468. 

(c) S.B., p. 568. 

3 P. P., p. 18. 
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parts. Nor will the parts as a group constitute any principle 
of unity, for the same objections will arise with regard to 
the relation of the group as unity to its so-called consti- 
tuents. Hence only the individual atoms, and not the prin- 
ciple of unity exist. 

How then can we account for the origin of a conception of 
an object having a principle of unity, or of a whole having parts 
as its constituent elements. The subjectivists argue that this 
conception of whole is nothing but an idea supplied from mind 
and arises when parts or groups of parts so cluster together as to 
become an object of apprehension by an organ of sense ; e.j/., 
there is no such thing as a forest having objective reality ; the 
notion of forest arises only when trees or groups of trees are so 
situated together as to produce a simultaneous impression upon 
our mind and as to make us lose sight, for the time being, of 
the intervening space that exists between one particular tree and 
another.^ 

The only conclusion which can, therefore, be legitimately 
drawn as a result of this analysis and examination is that there 
is no objective validity of this notion of ‘whole’ ; what appears 
to be such is nothing but an objectification of the subjective 
experience itself. The above is the conclusion maintained by 
the subjectivist school with regard to the ultimate character 
of ‘whole’ or a principle of unity, and to this school belong 
Bauddba, Jaina, Mimamsa, and Vedanta Philosophy. 

The subjectivists thus deny the existence of ‘whole’ which 
cannot be found to be possessed of any entity when disintegration 
takes place among the parts composing the whole ; what appears 
as the visible form giving an idea of whole is but a subjectively 
valid notion arising only when the particles, so grouped together, 
assume and present a particular shape. In our entire perceptual 
process there is nothing to give us any evidence as to the reality 


» (a) P* P., pp. 18-19;, 
(b) Ny^M,, 549,; 
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of whole ; what appeals to our senses is nothing but the taste, 
colour, etc., of the thing, and not the so-called underlying reality 
as ‘whole.’ This is to be particularly noted in this connection 
that the Buddhists not only deny objective reality of the whole, 
but hold this idea to be a subjective illusion. In this respect the 
Buddhist philosophers differ from other subjective schools of 
philosophy, viz., the Jaina, Mlmariisa, Vedanta, etc., which con- 
tend that the notion of whole is not an illusion but a subjectively 
valid notion. We are bound to assume a sort of reality belong- 
ing to whole when we note the fact that the whole exerts some 
influence while serving a particular function in our practical life. 
But they do not admit the objective reality of whole, inasmuch 
as any analysis of whole will lead to this conclusion that the 
whole is nothing but a transformed condition of the particulars 
constituting it.^ 

Partha Sarathi Misra, the author of the iSdstradipikd, con- 
cludes a sort of subjective reality belonging to whole, but the 
school does not admit that it has a self-existent reality of its 
own.* 

The above position has been subjected to further analysis 
and elaborated by the author of the Siddhantacandrika, which is 
a commentary on the iSdstradipikd. In the analysis of the per- 
ception of an object we are aware of the fact that our conscious- 
ness of the different parts of the object is accompanied by a 
simultaneous idea of oneness and the fact of this idea of oneness 
leads us to conclude that the whole has an entity different from 
its parts.® The question then arises as to the relation between 
the parts and the whole, and as to whether the whole actually 
possesses any reality of its own. A closer examination of the 
thing will reveal to us that the idea of oneness does not tran- 
scend our notion of parts but is co-existent with it, and that the 
comprehension of whole is not possible without comprehending 

1 Pr. K. M., p. 162. 

® S.D., p. lOOfBombrty Edition). 

^ S. C., p. 106 (Bombay Edition). 
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it in relation to the parts. The relation between the two can, 
therefore, be best represented as that which subsists between 
a cause and an effect. But the effect is nothing but a transform- 
ed condition of the cause. Therefore, though the whole appears 
to have its entity of its own, separate from that of the parts, it is 
not so distinct as the reality of one thing is distinct from that of 
another thing (e.g., a book and a table). The relation between 
the two can, therefore, in the opinion of the MimSiiisists, be 
described as hhinnahhinna.^ 

In essence the Saihkarites also accept this view. In their 
opinion the whole has got no independent reality apart from the 
reality of the parts, being nothing more than a specific arrange- 
ment of the latter. The relation between the whole and the parts 
has, therefore, been described by the Sathkarites as tadatmya. 
The reality of one has been regarded by them as being identical 
with that of the other.® 

Eamanuja and his school also deny the independent existence 
of the whole. They look upon parts and whole, upadam and 
upadeya, as being two stages of one substance. Looked at from 
one standpoint the substance gives us an impression of oneness, 
i.e., of ‘whole’ while looked at from a different point of view, we 
receive from it an objectively valid idea of parts. The relation 
between the two is thus difference and sameness or hhinndbhinna 
as maintained by the Mlmaihsists. “ The Madhvites also hold 
the viewpoint of the Mlmarhsists. They more clearly indicate 
the relationship that exists between the whole and the parts 
and among the parts themselves. This school holds that the 
whole is identical with the parts when the latter are taken 

* S.D., p. 108 (Bombay Edition) ; Ny. M., p. 649. 

2 S, B., p. 464 (Bombay Edition). 

3 (a) Upadanatiriktam karyadravyarfa nastiti sadbyate avasthabbeda- 
matram avikrtamekasyaiva dravyasya avastbabhedadupadanopadoya-bbava 
iti. T. M. K., p. 41. 

{b) Tantava eva vyatisaAga-viSe^abhajati pa^a iti namarupa-kary&ntair&- 
dikaib bbajate. U. Bb., 2^ 11. 16, 
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collectively. The Madhvites analyse this thought further and give 
a definite interpretation of the relationship b’etween the whole 
and the collection. With any and every collection, the whole 
does not stand in identical relationship. But only that form of 
collection that is definite and properly ordered can be said to 
stand in identical relationship to the whole. 

For example, any collection of threads cannot be called a 
piece of cloth and does not serve any definite purpose, but when 
this collection has been properly and definitely arranged, we can 
apply the name to the form and it serves a definite purpose. 
Thus the relationship between the whole and the collection of 
the parts is both distinct and identical ; it is distinct if the collec- 
tion is indefinite and vague, but it is identical when the collection 
is well-ordered and gives rise to the idea of name and form. 

But if one of the parts is taken individually and separately 
from the body of the whole and if we examine the relationship 
between this part and the whole we find that the relationship 
between the two is both distinct and identical. It is distinct 
from one standpoint and identical from another standpoint. It 
is distinct in the sense that apart from this part the whole can 
have the name and form and can serve a definite purpose and 
the idea of the whole remains as it was. Thus from the stand- 
point of the detached part the relationship is distinct, but from 
the standpoint of the whole the relationship is identical. 

Again, the relationship that exists among the parts them- 
selves is totally distinct. It is true that each part stands in 
complete isolation from another part, but when any part is related 
not to another part but to the collection of parts, the relation- 
ship becomes an identical one. * 

] (a) Arh4inom^airabhedoyamamSenatu bhidabbidti 

Paraspsraiii tatham ^anam bheda eva prahirMtah. 

S. T. B., p. 12 (Madbvavilasa Book Depot). 

(b) A^esarhilairvina abba vat amSino, bbedab bbedabbediivanu- 

bbavasiddhaviti. Ibid, p. 12. 

(c) AihSinah Barvaih^airabbedob ekaikaib^ana tu bbedabhedau tadvma- 
4e’pi atb^inah stbiteb* Ibid, p. 12. 
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To sum up : 

It should be noted here that the conception of whole and 
parts as one of identity in difference is completely borrowed 
from Kumarila’s system of Mimamsa metaphysics. Saihkara 
here subscribes to Kumarila’s position from empirical standpoint, 
as in the case of other empirical categories. Being an absolute 
monist the absolute reality of these categories cannot be admitted 
by Saihkara as has been done by EamSnuja, Madhva, consist- 

t 

ently with their realistic philosophy. This fact has been 
plainly stated by Citsukha. In course of discoursing on the 
unreality of the phenomenal order, Citsukha singles out this case 
of whole and part, as illustrative of his thesis (e. g., unreality of 
phenomenal world) . The whole, he argues, is non-existent in the 
parts, because it is an effect being made up of parts on the 
Naiyayika’s own hypothesis. Now the relation of cause and 
effect has been proved to be an illusory super-imposition like 
that of silver on the shell. The effect cannot be regarded as 
absolutely identical with the cause as in that case the causal 
relation would be inconceivable, nor can it be held to be absolute- 
ly distinct since in that case anything could be regarded as 
the effect on the ground of its difference. If the pot is regarded 
as the effect of the clay on the ground of the difference from 
clay the cloth also could be thought of as the effect of clay by 
the same logic. Saihkara also bints as the essential unreality of 
these categories, e. r/., whole and parts when he says they are re- 
lated in the relation of identity and difference which is a con- 
tradiction in terms. The whole thing can be easily disposed of 
by the following dilemma. 

Is the whole something different or non^different from the 
parts? If the latter alternative be accepted then the position 
of the realist that the whole is a distinct entity produced from 
the parts falls to the ground. If it is different we cannot under- 
stand how the two can be related. The relation of cb-inherence^ 

’ 19 . 
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(samavaya) is an illogical assumption as we shall see later on 
and as such cannot be pressed as an explanation of these 
categories* In short all these realistic categories are found to be 
fraught with self-contradiction when logically examined.* 

In our sense-perception, the object appears to us, as a 
substance having certain attributes. The 
butes. attributes can never be perceived independent 

of the substance nor can the latter be cognised 
divested of the former. They are so related that the knowledge 
of the one invariably presupposes that of the other. A careful 
examination reveals that what we apprehend as the substance 
does not exist at all as a reality without its attributes. Now the 
point at issue is whether the substance is different from its 
attributes or inseparably related to the latter. 

If we admit the first alternative, the substance will be 
perceived in itself apart from and independent of the attributes. 
If we assume that the substance and the attributes are quite 
distinct in their nature but we have the cognisance of them 
together, the question would be, how do we come to the know- 
ledge of the substance independent of the attributes? We do 
not derive the idea of such a substance through any of the five 
senses because the five sense-organs can give us only the know- 
ledge of the attributes and not of the substance underlying the 
attributes. Therefore, we must be endowed with a new sixth 
sense-organ to have the perception of such a substance. But 
such an organ is not known to exist ; hence no such idea of 
substance is valid. 


1 Am4iaa)^ 8v&mi$agatyantabhiivasyaprafciyogiaah aihSitvaditsuraiij^Iva 
digosaiva gunadi^u. Vimatab patah etattantunistbatyantabhavapratiyogi 
ayayavitvat patantaravat, evametad guna-karma-jatyadayopi tattattantuni?- 
tbatyantabbava pratiyoginab tattadrupatvaditara-taUadrupavadityevamadi- 
prayogab sarvatraivohanlyab. 


Cit., pp. 40-41g 
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Again we may accept the other alternative, i.e., the idea of 
substance is inseparably connected with that of the attributes. 
Then it is evident that the substance is nothing more than an 
aggregate of attributes* Now this conclusion breaks up the 
idea of unity that is necessarily involved. The attributes can 
never be understood if there exists no principle of unity in them. 
The substance tends to unify these attributes. The substance 
is not merely the sum-total of attributes, it is something more. 
It is not wholly immanent in the attributes, i.e., the idea of the 
substance is not completely exhausted in the attributes. It is 
transcendent as well, and in this aspect the substance supplies 
the principle of unity that we are clearly conscious of in our 
sense-perception. Again, the attributes are ever-changing and 
have their meaning only in and through permanence. There is 
a permanent underlying substance and the changes have their 
seat in the former and this supplies the connecting link that 
runs through the series of changes. This one that supplies the 
connecting link is substance or dravya. 

The consideration of these difficulties, that are rightly urged 
against the Buddhists, led the later thinkers of Indian Philosophy 
to conclude that the substance or the principle of unity cannot 
be denied. The Jaina school holds that the attributes are not 
self-sufficient and cannot exist in themselves. Further the same 
fact becoming the object of perception and touch-sensation proves 
that there is an underlying basis that gives rise to these different 
sensations.* KumSrila Bhatta in his 3lokavartika and Partha* 
sarathi Misra in his iSaslradipika draw the same conclusion.^ 
The Vedantins also hold the same view. 

The Nydya-VaiSe§ika systems admit the notion of the sub- 
stance or the principle of unity and that of the attributes. But 
the Naiydyikas and VaUe^kas differ from the system of 

> Pr. K. M., p. 162. 

» S.V., pp. 181-183 ; S.D., pp. 42-43. 
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Mtmarhsa, Sdrhkhya and Vedanta with regard to the determina- 
tion of the character of the substance and that of the attributes 
and the relation that exists between the two. Nydya-VaUefika 
systems of thought hold that the substance and the attributes are 
independent and self-sufficient categories and there arises a third 
entity namely, samavaya that connects these two separate cate- 
gories in our experience. 

A careful examination reveals that the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
systems are at war, as it were, with the Advaita-VedSiita as they 
accept the independent existence of three categories, namely, 
(1) substance, (2) attributes, mdiB) samavaya. The definitions, 
they set forth to determine the true nature of these three concepts 
are strongly criticised by the Samkarites. 

First, let us examine the definition of substance as is given 
by the Nyaya-Vaisesika schools. They define 
Saiakarites’ diaiecti- Substance (dravya) as the seat of properties 

cal criticism of the \ , i 

definition of sabetance (gundsraya). Citsukhacarya and Srlharsa, the 

advanced by the Nyaya , -i j i j 

and Vai^e^ika schools, two welUcnown critics and staunch exponents 
of the Sarhkara-Vedanta, strongly criticise this 
definition. It is vitiated in two ways : it is wider in one sense 
and narrower in another sense. Therefore, it is erroneous in 
two respects.^ 

The definition is wider because gund^raya or the seat of 
properties is the definition of the substance and this definition 
can rightly be applied to the attributes themselves for they are 
.also the seat of properties as they are characterised by number 
(saihkhyd) and separateness (prthaktva). Thus colour is an 
attribute but it may have other attributes. A particular colour 
may be light or deep and it may be of many kinds. It may be one 
or many.® The teachers of the Nyaya-Vaisegika systems were 

^ Avyapterapyativyripterdravyam naivagunii6rayah 

Adye ksane gunabhavad gupadavapiviksanat. 

Oit., p. 175. 

® Gunadisvapi caturvimfiatirguna ityadi sarhkhya gunanvayaviki^apa- 
dativyaptelti. Git., p. 176. 
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clearly conscious of these defects and tried to meet these short- 
comings by saying that the attributes are attributeless and 
motionless in their nature/ The properties, number and 
prthaktva really inhere in the substance but are only falsely 
applied to the attributes. This conclusion does not appeal , to 
the Advaita-critics as there is no ground of such false applica- 
tion; and it can be interpreted conversely as well, i.e., we can 
say that the attributes, number and prthaktva, etc., really belong 
to the attributes themselves and are erroneously applied to the 
substance.® 

Again, the definition is too narrow. If the substance is 
gunairaya or the locus of properties, it implies that the relation 
is one of cause and effect. The substance stands for the cause 
and the attributes represent the effect. The cause must precede 
the effect in point of time, and there must be a moment when the 
cause exists in itself devoid of any effect. Therefore, the substance 
must have a condition in which it is divested of all attributes; 
and this definition in its ordinary sense cannot be applied to the 
substance in that state. So this definition errs in being narrower 
as it excludes that substance which is free from attributes. 

In order to meet this objection the Naiyayikas explain 
gunairayatva to mean giinavattvatyantahhavdnadhikaranatva or 
the state of not being the substratum of the absence of having 
properties. They say that though at the time of origination there 
are, according to their own admission, no qualities in the substance, 
still the substance is not the substratum of the absolute negation 
of qualities, for in the second moment qualities inhere in it. 
But this roundabout explanation of the concept gum^rayatva 
does not help the Naiyayikas, for then the definition of substance 
becomes too wide. Absolute negation of having qualities (gma- 
vattvatyantdhhdvah) may be characterised as not being the sub- 
stratum of absolute negation of having qualities which is the 

* Gunadir nirgunakriyah. 

® Citsukhi, p. 176. 
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characteristic of substance/ for nothing can be its own 
receptacle. Again this characteristic mark of <>substance will be 
found even in gunas themselves. For guij,as or qualities also 
are, as we have shown above, endowed with some other guvi,as, 
e.g., number, separateness, etc., and so they cannot be the 
substratum of the absolute negation of having qualities.^ 

Further does the definition of substance imply the absolute 
negation of one quality or of all ? 

The definition would be too narrow in either case. The 
gums or qualities are twenty-four in number, and what is the 
receptacle of one quality, e.g., colour, may be characterised as 
the substratum of the absolute negation of another quality, e.g., 
rasa or taste, and thus an entity — endowed with colour may not 
be determined by the definition of substance. Again, since there 
is no substance endowed with all qualities, therefore, nothing 
can be characterised as not being the substratum of the absolute 
negation of all qualities.® 

As this definition is beset with difficulties, the Nyaya- 
Vai^sika thinkers advance another definition of substance. The 
definition runs thus : substance is what is organically related to 
tbinghood (dravyatvajati yogitvatit dravyalak§anam) . Chitsukha- 
carya is not satisfied with this definition and strongly criticises 
it. Wherefrom do we derive the idea of thinghood that attempts 


1 Yo’pi gupavattvatyantabhavah so’pi svasyonadhikaranameva 
evasmin svasy&vrtteb- 

NayanaprasadinI, p. 176. 

^ Asminnapi vakralak§ane gupadiipvapi samkhyaprfchaktva-gupayob 
pratitefi kathaiii nativyaptifi. 

Cit„ p. 177. 

^ upadluaiii gupaDamanekatvattadekagunadhikarapasyapi taditara- 
guuaty antabhavadhikara^atvadeva tadatyantabbavanadhikara^atvfibhaTat, 
sarvagupavattvatyantabhavanadhikarauatvasya sarvasminnasaiiibhavat. sati 
h sarvagupadhikaranatve sarvagupatyantabbavanadhikarauaba syab, na 
ca sarvagupadhikarapatvamekaikasyasbiti kabham navyapbib* 

Cibsukhi, p. 176. 
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to define the substance? To have the idea of thinghood, we 
must have a pre-supposition of something that supplies this idea; 
and that something must be of the same nature and character as 
those of the substance itself. Therefore, to possess the idea of 
tbinghood we must previously be conscious of the thing itself.* 

The definition of the attributes as given by the Vaisesika 
school does not also appear to be convincing. The Vai^sikas 
... . define the attributes thus : The attributes are 

of the definitioD of inherent in the substance and are totally 
divested of any quality and motion. They are 
not the causes of conjunction and separation.^ The author of 
the Nydyakandali defines attributes as attributeless (aguria) and 
organically related to the universal characteristic:; of gma 
(sdmanyavdn). If we analyse this definition and make a careful 
scrutiny we find that it involves the fallacy of begging the 
question. In order to have a clear conception of aguifia we must 
have the pre-conception of guiiM itself. 

It has already been proved in the examination of the defini- 
tion of substance that the attributes are not totally divested of 
qualities. They are characterised by number and separateness, 
etc. 

The author of the KirarMvali defines attributes in a different 
form when be says that the attributes possess the characteristic 
of universality, i.e., gunatva and lie beyond the range of touch- 
sensation though inhering in the substance and they form a 
separate category from motion or karma.® This definition 
involves four factors. We have already discussed the first epithet 


Dravyatvajatiyogitvamapi no dravyalaksanam 
TajjatiTyafijakabbavattanmanasyanirupanab. 

Oit., p. 178. 


^ Dravya4rayi ua gunavan Baihyoga-vibhage^vakaranaih nirapekfab 
(gugiab). 


V. S., p. 94, 

’ Samanyavto epardwabito dravyadrayab karmabirikto gu^ab. 
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and there remain three more factors to be carefully analysed and 
criticaliy examined. 

We have no objection against Kirandvali when it declares 
that the attributes inhere in the substance and lie beyond touch- 
perception, but wo cannot accept the last characteristic without 
doing violence to reason. When we fully analyse the term 
karmatinktah we see that it involves the following stages : — 
(1) distinct knowledge of karma, (2) the conception of gum and 
(3) clear understanding of the difference or distinction that lies 
between the two. To understand the nature of karma we must 
have a pre-conception of gum and that of the relation between 
the two. Again, to know guna, we must be familiar with the 
nature of karma and its distinctive characteristics. Thus each, 
in its turn, leads to the other. There is neither beginning nor 
any end. The process is never-ending and it commits the fallacy 
that is technically known as arguing in a circle.* 

We have seen that in the Nydya-VaiSe 9 ika systems 
substance and attributes are two distinct 

Samkaritea criti* , 

oismofihe definition Categories. They can never be cognised in 

of *sat7iavdya.' . n • • 

such a way* bo tar as our experience is con- 
cerned, we know the substance in and through the attributes and 
the attributes in and through the former. Now, these systems 
are logically forced to admit the independent existence of a third 
category, viz., samavaya to account for the cognition of the 
substance through the help of the attributes and of the 
attributes in and through the substance. Pra^astapada 
defines samavaya as a category that brings into connection two 

1 (o) at., pp. 181-84 (Bombay Edition). 

(b) Kh. Kh., p. .'580 (Benares Edition). 

(c) Yadi gun.'id bhedena karmajUanam syut karmiltiriktata gunasya 
iQayeta naitadasti gunanirnaye tadvyatirekasyapi karmapo jfiatuma^akyat- 
vut, etallaksanena gupaiii ni^citya tato'tiriktarh karmajiiatva tadatirikiatva 
vi4esapajlianath vaflohata^cakrakapattiriti. 


N. Pr. P. 181 
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concepts that cannot exist independently though standing in the 
relation of the container and the contained.^ 

Sridhara, in his Nyaya-Kandali, attempts to render a 
thorough interpretation of this definition.® All instances of the 
relation of the container and the contained do not represent 
samavdya relation. For example, a particular book is placed on 
a table and they stand in the relation of the container and the 
contained ; but this relation is not one of samavdya but of 
samyoga. Samavdya relationship is distinguished from 

. samyoga relationship by the fact that in the former both the 
entities that are related together cannot stand independent of each 
other, while in the latter, they can so stand. In the previous 
illustration, the book and the table can both exist independent 
of each other, but a piece of cloth cannot exist independent of 
the threads that constitute its materials, though the latter can 
stand independent of the former. Thus both can never stand 
independent of each other and this relation illustrates the distinc- 
tive nature of samavdya relation. 

CitsukhacSrya strongly criticises this definition as being too 
wide. When we cognise the negation of a certain object, viz., a 
particular pot on a particular place, we see that these two 
ideas cannot stand independently and express the relation of the 
container and the contained. Though all the requirements of 
samavdya relation are satisfied here, the Naiyayikas themselves 
hold that this example is not one of samavdya relation. The 
relation is one of vUesana-visesya-laksana, i.e., the thing and 
its adjuncts.® Now the Nyaya-Vaisesika systems modify this 
definition by adding that samavdya relation has its validity only 

^ Ayuta-iiddhrini'imadLur) adharabhiitanaih yali sathbandha iha pra- 
tyayahefculi sa samavayah. P. Bh., p. 14. 

2 Vide Nyiiya-KandaJi, p. 14. 

^ Nasyadayutasiddhadi satnavayasyalaksanarh viiJe^anaviSesyatva- 
sarhbandhe vyabhicaratah, iha bhufcale ghatabhava iti vi^esana viiSesyabhava- 

laksane* pi sarhbandhe laksanasyutivyaptih asticadharyadbara- 

bhava iha pratyayaSca. Cit., p. 199. 

20 
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in the case of two entities that are positive in their nature and 
it does not hold good in the instances in which even one is nega-. 
live. This modification also is not satisfactory and to the 
Advaitins, it is equally fallacious. Eor example the sound has 
its existence in ether {Iha akaie iahdai). Here both the 
entities are positive and thereby all conditions are satisfied, still, 
the NaiySyikas themselves do not hold this to be a case of 
samavdya relation. Therefore, the definition is too wide. 
Again, the definition unwarrantably assumes the epithet adharya- 
dharahhuta that necessarily follows from ayulasiddha} 

Samavdya is an independent category and relates two 
concepts, viz., the substance and the attributes, etc. Now when 
it establishes the relation between the two, it itself stands in a 
certain relation to the substance. Therefore, in order to have 
the cognisance of the substance in and through the attributes 
and the latter in and through the former, we accept samavdya 
relation, and in connecting the two, samavdya itself is related 
to the substance. Now the question arises, how do we become 
aware of this relation that exists between the substance and 
samavdya? To account for this if we accept another samavdya 
and so on, we are led to an infinite regress (anavasthd). 

This fallacy of infinite regress led the Vedantins to reject 
this samavdya relation as an entity standing independent of the 
substance and the attributes.® 

Saifakara has pointed out in his Bhdsya that the Nyaya- 
VaUe§ika systems cannot fully explain the real nature of the sub- 
stance and that of the attributes, and their relation though they 
admit samavdya to be a third category. In refuting these 
systems Samkara points out that they are self-contradictory as 
they admit the existence of six independent categories, substance, 
attributes, etc., and hold, at the same time, that five categories 

1 on., p. 199. 

® (a) S. B., p. 511. 

(6) E. Bh. 2.2.13. 
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guna, motion, etc., entirely depend on the first, viz., substance. 
Thus they affirm and deny the same truth in the same breath. 
Categories are at once independent and dependent, an absurd 
conclusion.^ 

It may however be contended that subordination does not 
do away with independence. As for example, smoke having 
originated from fire depends on it, though smoke and fire have 
both got independent existences. Similarly, attribute, etc., 
though dependent on substance, do not, on that account, lose 
their independence. Attributes and other entities are dependent 
in the sense that they cannot be cognised unless they are related 
to the substance. 

Upon this contention, Sarhkarites argue that this example 
of smoke and fire does not hold good and it fails to explain the 
nature of subordination. It is a case of false analogy. Smoke 
and fire can be cognised independently and we consider them as 
distinct and separate. But the attributes cannot be cognised 
apart from their relation to the substance. Hence, the idea of 
distinctiveness and uniqueness is not clear in the case of the 
attributes. 

Thus, if experience be the last court of appeal, we find that 
the idea of the substance cannot be had apart from that of the 
attributes and the idea of the attributes equally 

AdvutiQ s deciBion. , - , * , . . 

depends on that of the former for its cognisance. 
So, there is no clear-cut distinction between the two. They are the 
two aspects of the same entity. Substance expresses itself in 
attributes and the latter have their perfection and consummation 
in the substance. The two are identical in essence. Attributes 
exist when the substance is there ; they lack existence when the 
substance is wanting. So the substance expresses itself in 
different forms in different stages and assumes different names. 
But through these different names and forms runs a principle of 
unity that is known as substance. 


1 S.B., 2.2.11 
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Vacaspati Misra in his Bhamati explaining the nature of 
the substance and that of the attributes says that the attributes 
cannot be defined and conceived of as independent of the 
substance to which they belong. Whenever we have the 
cognisance of any attribute we conceive in reality the substance 
in one of its forms. Therefore, the attributes are not separate 
from and independent of the substance, but the universal charac- 
ter of the substance is illustrated in and through some particular 
attributes.^ 

When we perceive an object it appears to us a particular 
individual possessing characteristics, some of which are common 
to the class while others are specially its own. 
***''^* ^or example, a cow which we perceive before 
us, has two sets of qualities : (1) those that are 
common and essential to all cows in the world and (2) others 
that are particular to this cow only. The first set implies the 
pure essence which are common to all cows. The realistic philo- 
sophers are of opinion, that such essence found in different 
classes of things is not merely accidental points of resemblance. 
They indicate self-existent, eternal, unchangeable realities, e.g., 
universals belonging, as it were, to a separate world of their 
own.® It is by virtue of their participating in the same universal 
that the particular individuals of a class happen to possess the so- 
called common and essential attributes. 

As regards the existence of the universals and their relation 

1 Gupadayo na dravyadyanadhina nirupanub api tu yada yada niru- 
pyante tada tada tadakaratayaiya prathante, na tu prathayame^amasti 
Bvatantryam, tasmannutirioyaote dravyat api tu dravyameva samanyaruparii 
tatha tatha prathata. 

Bha., p. 517. 

3 According to the Nyaya-teachers jaii is not a class concept, for a 
class concept is subjective but jati has an objective reality and it exists 
even though there is no individual in which to inhere. Jdti thus corres- 
ponds to Plato’s * Ideas ’ which are informed in individuals. Jdti, though 
independently existent, has its manifestation in and through individuals. 
Jdti corresponds to 'quiddity' of Schoolmen. 
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to the particulars, there are other thinkers who hold a different 
view. They adifiit the class concepts or universals but do not 
think them as existing apart from particulars. 

The realistic philosop hers maintain that these universals are 
objective entities and are revealed in perceptual cognition as 
much as individual obj ects, as the idea of universsils is given 

Realistic eapl.na- sense-perccptions. The existence of these 
tion of universal and univcrsals Can be demonstrated by a regular 

particulars. n • ■ • i* ^ 

syllogistic inference also. Our perceptual 
. experience is not only of the particular cow, but contains a 
reference to another distinct principle, which is not confined to 
the individual concerned but inheres in other individuals in the 
same manner and the same degree. Had we been cognisant of 
the particular individual alone the cognitions would have been 
distinct and separate and there would be no class-concept. But 
this is not the case ; there is the sameness of cognition in our 
cognitions of different cows, and this identity of reference, lin- 
guistic and psychological alike, can be accounted for only on the 
assumption of a universal element super-added to particulars.* 
The existence and non-existence of an objective reality can be 
determined by the arbitration of experience alone and the dictum* 
that excess in knowledge presupposes a corresponding excess in 
the objective order should be accepted by all believers in extra- 
mental reality. So the particular and universal should be 
accepted as equally true and equally real and there is no contra- 
diction or logical incompatibility in these two factors coalescing 
in one substratum. 


Tasmadekasya bhinnefu ya Trttistannibandhanab 
samanya Aabdah sattadavekadhikarauena va. 

S. V. (Ikjrtivada), SI. 12 . 

Vi§ayatiAayamantare9apratyayatii$ayanupapatteh. 

Ny. M., p. 814, 


2 
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According to the subjectivists, jati is merely a creation of 
our own mind without any objective counterpaVt at all. The 

pia^natfon*of**^uni»erBai ®uddhists Urge that the cxistence of the univer- 
and partiouiara. sal cau be proved neither by sense-perception 

nor by inference. It is impossible that sense-perception should 
give us the knowledge of the universal. Sense-perception is 
confined to particulars only and has no valid application beyond 
them. Nor can inference or testimony, being ultimately based 
on perception, supply us with the knowledge of the universal.* 

There are two forms of perception, Niroikalpa and Savikalpa 
and none of these is sufficient to prove conclusively the universal 
that underlies the particulars. Indeterminate or Nirvikalpa 
perception is occasioned as soon as the so-called object comes in 
contact with a particular sense-organ just before the subjective 
contributions from within have any opportunity to modify the 
pure sensuous processes. Determinate or Savikalpa perception, 
according to this theory, is due to subjective contributions added 
to the stage of pure perception. These subjective contributions 
not being in any kind of touch with the object itself, cannot 
affect the true nature of the object. Hence, even when we seem 
to apprehend them sensuously this knowledge must be taken to 
be an illusion without any validity. And the sensuous perception 
of the universal depends upon a comprehensive apprehension of 
the particulars participating in the same universal. But as sense- 
perception is by its nature confined only to the presentative ele- 
ments, other elements will have to be represented in consciousness 
in order to occasion a comprehensive apprehension of the object. 
If the universal were sensuously perceived, it would be either by 
means of presentative elements or by representative elements or 
bylmeans of both in co-operation. The knowledge of the uni- 
versal involves a comparative consciousness of the particulars 

^ Na tavat satnatiyagrahana nipuiaamak^ajaijb jfianaih bhavitu- 

marhati acanumanarb £abdo va samanya avarupa vastavatva 

vyavasthapanaaamarthyama^nute. 


Ny. M., p. 297. 
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and this consciousness requires the presence of both the presen- 
tative and representative elements. But sense-perception sup- 
plies us only with presentative elements. Now as the latter ele- 
ments are wanting in sense-perception, it is not the only source 
of knowledge of the universal. Representative elements, again, 
not being in direct touch with any present object, cannot occa- 
sion any sensuous apprehension even if they seem to establish a 
true relation with the presentative elements. Representative 
elements are the creations of the mind and hence illusory. They 
. cannot therefore in any way prove the objective validity of the 
universal. 

If it were argued that the presentative and representative 
elements, by their co-operation occasion the sensuous perception of 
the universal, the same reply would be given. So far as the repre- 
sentative elements are concerned, the apprehension of the univer- 
sal, resulting from them, cannot be sensuous ; because the re- 
presentative elements unlike the presentative ones, are occasioned 
by a process of memory revival (srnrtyanantarahhdvl) and not 
by any inter-action between the object and the sense organ. 
Though ordinary experience apparently shows that we perceive 
the universals sensuously, a deeper analysis discloses the fact 
that representative factors constitute the major portion of sensu- 
ous perception and that there is not a bit of sensuousness in 
representative factors. Hence no sense-perception of the uni- 
versal is possible. Inference, again, being based on perception, 
equally fails to stand as a source from which we might derive 
the knowledge of the universal. The degree of subjective com- 
plexity is much greater in inference than in sense perception. So 
we conclude that neither perception nor inference can warrant 
any knowledge of the universal. . 

If we admit the existence of the universal, the question 
arises, what is the relation between the universal and the 
particular ? Is it one of difference or of identity ! If the 
universal is different from the particulars, it would be perceived 
independently of the latter. If identical, it would cease to exist 
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as a principle of unity. If different and identical at the same 
time, it it is inconceivable.* 

Further, if the universal were different from the particular, 
it would exist either everywhere in the world or only in the 
particulars belonging to the class. If it existed everywhere, it 
would be perceived not only in the objects other than its so- 
called particulars but also in a space not occupied by any object ; 
the universal ‘ cowhood ’ would be perceived in a horse also. It 
may be argued that though the universal is ubiquitous, it is 
manifested only in that particular class because only these indi- 
viduals have (while other individuals have not) the capacity to 
manifest it. The reply would be that since the universal is ubi- 
quitous, there is no reason why it should not be perceived 
in all the objects in the world indiscriminately. Moreover, since 
the universal is ubiquitous and stands in the same relation to all 
objects in space, there is no reason why some objects should and 
others should not have the so-called capacity to manifest the 
universals. 

If it were assumed that the universal is not ubiquitous but 
exists as confined to the particulars only, then in the case of a 
new-born individual, first coming into relation with the univer- 
sal, either the universal is born along with the particulars or 
comes to it from another particular already existing. In the 
first alternative, the universal would not be external ; in the 
second, it would not be unchangeable. Moreover, the particular 
which the universal abandons in order to be associated with the 
newly-born one would be without any universal. Similarly, if a 
particular were annihilated the universal already present in it 
would either be annihilated with it or remain unsupported in the 
same locality or go to a second particular to reside in. In the first 
alternative, the universal would not be eternal ; the second 

^ Prthaktve vyaktito jatirdplyeta prthageva sa 

Abbede vyakti matraih syad dvedhacennaTirodhatah. 

S. D., p. 98 (Bombay Edition). 
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one is inconceivable and in the third alternative, the second parti- 
cular would have* two universals simultaneously present in it 
which is an absurdity.^ 

The manner of existence of the universal in the particulars 
is equally inconceivable. For, the entire universal is present 
either in a single particular only (in which case other particu- 
lars will be without any universal) or in all particulars taken 
distributively (in which case the universal would not be a part- 
less unity) or in all particulars taken collectively (in which case 
it would be perceived only when all the particulars arc simul- 
taneously perceived). 

Hence the universal is merely a subjective fiction without 
any objective counterpart.^ 

Now the question arises that if it be a subjective fiction, how 
do we become conscious of oneness, anugata-pratyaya that runs 
through different individuals of a class ? We find, for example, 
two cows and believe that they belong to the same sj)ecies. This 
cognition of the principle of unity cannot be satisfactorily ex- 
plained if we do not admit that, behind these particular cows, 
there is a universal cowhood in w'hich all the particular cows 
participate. Therefore, the universal has its objective; validity 
on the ground of the consciousness of the principle of unity, 
that runs through the individuals and makes a class concept 
possible. The Buddhists contend, however, that this feeling of 
the general essence is also a subjective fiction and it is not essen- 
tial that the universal should have an existence to give rise to 
this form of consciousness. The notions of the genus and the 
species, substance and attributes, etc., are all fictitious without 
corresponding realities ; and this kind of notions has its origin 
in the mind when it finds that two or more particular indivi- 
duals serve the same purpose in our practical life. The capacity 

* Nayati na ca tatrusidasti pa^oaima carii^avat 

jahati purvvam nsdliuramahovvyasunasamtatih. S.D., p. 98. 

2 S.D., p. 98; Ny. M., p. 307, 

21 
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of the individuals to serve the same purpose gives rise to this 
notion of the principle of unity/ and the realists erroneously 
hold that corresponding to this notion of the principle of unity 
there lies a universal or jdti in the real facts of nature. 

Following the mode of arguments advanced by the subjecti- 

Cits^kha’s criticism ^ists’ scliool discussed above Citsukha says 
against Nyaya. t}ja,t neither by perception nor by inference 

jdti as a separate class-concept can be established. What is 
exactly meant by class concept ? Does it mean the apprehen- 
sion of a cow in one animal just as we have it in another animal ?, 
Or does it mean the apprehension of the nature of a cow inher- 
ing in all cows ? Or does it mean the apprehension of a charac- 
teristic common to them all ? In none of these senses the 
class-concept be established. In the first case even without the 
class-concept we can apprehend each of the animals as a cow by 
seeing some peculiarities common to them just as we can appre- 
hend the moon in its several reflexions in many vessels of 
water.** In the second case the nature of the cows is not deter- 
mined, or if determined the class-concept becomes useless. In 
the third case it can be said that just as we have the perception 
of a man as holding the stick (dandl, dandavdn) so we have not 
the perception of a cow as having the clmracteristic of cows 
(gotoi, gotvavdn). It is only from the perception of cows that 
we can gather the characteristic of cows, viz., the possession of 
dewlap, etc. In this case we can have the apprehension by 
means of the differentia and there is no need of a class concept. 

^ Yadeva yfihadohadi karyamekena janyate 
gopindena tadevanyairiti tesvanuvrttidhih. 

Ny. M., p. 301. 

2 TatkimekavyaktivadvyaktyaDtare gaurifcyavabbasah, uta vyakti- 
namekagosvabhrivavabhasah, ekadharmavattayavabhaso va, nadyah, eka- 
vyaktergosvabhavavadvyaktyantaregvapi gosvabhavatvad antarenapi stoa- 
nyacnanekodakabhajanesvayam candro’yaih candra itivadavabbasopapatteh. 

Cit., p. 308. 
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Again what indicates the jdti and where does it reside ? If it 
be said that the ’ indicator resides where jdtt resides then there 
arises fallacy of mutual dependence ; for without the know- 
ledge of the indicator we cannot have the idea of jdti and again 
without the knowledge of jdti we cannot have any idea of the 
indicator which co-exists with jdti.^ 

Admitting jdti the question arises : how is jdti related to 
individuals ? The relation between jdti and individuals can 
neither be one of contact (saiHjoga) nor of coherence (samavdyo) 
nor of identity {tadabnya). The relation cannot be one of 
sathyoga ; for in that case the jdtis being eternal and all-per- 
vading it will be possible for them to be in contact with all 
substances, so we might perceive cowhood in things other than 
cows as well as in them. The samavdya category has been 
already refuted. If the relation is said to be one of identity 
then cowhood being identical with existing cows, it cannot apply 
to a newly-born cow as it is distinct from existing cows 
with which jdti is identified and as it has no motion and no 
parts it cannot adhere to the new cow.* 

For all these difficulties the Advaitins reject jdti and hold 

Advaitins’ conciu- principle of unity which is a 

purely subjective contribution without any 
objective reality necessitated by the demands of understanding. 
The ideas of Time and Space are inherent in the very cog- 
„ nition of finite beings. To have a clear under- 

standing of any object, we study it as standing 
in three relations ; it must be in Time, it will occupy Space, 
and be bound to other objects by the tie of Causality. The very 


^ Jatimsvikurvatatadvyafijakam kiflcid v^yam. tadapi, kutra vartate 
iti paryanuyoge yatra jatistatra vartata ityuktavanyonya^rayata. 

Cit., p. 304. 

2 Napi piigidaaarvagata jatiJj. pratyagr8iayamana-kliajj.<Jamuudadi- 
piudesu piudaotarastbitAya jatel; sanibaDdhabbavaprasaagat. 

Cit., p. 806. 
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fact of sequence involves the notions of Time, Space and 
Causality. These three factors constitute the common cause .of 
the being and comprehension of any finite object. All schools of 
Indian thought, in one sense or other, have accepted the truth 
of these notions. 

The past, present and future have no meaning if we do not 
The Nyaya system accept the coDcept of ‘Time.’ Time is the 
on Time and Sp.ice. cause that gives rise to the distinction of 

the two as older and younger. Days, months, years, etc., are 
nothing but the limitations of Time.^ All these considera-, 
tions led the Naiyayikas to admit Time as an eternal entity that 
conditions itself in finite times. Let us see however whether 
these considerations can be explained in another way, and then 
there would be no necessity of assuming the existence of an 
eternal Time. 

It is also objected that the idea of Time is not essential to 
explain the notion of day, month, year, young and old, etc. These 
ideas of young and old do not originate from the belief in eternal 
Tijne ; they are simply the modes of the finite experience.* The 
notion of day, month, year, etc., depends on the various move- 
ments and evolutions of the planets and does not require a 
pre-supposition of Time as a separate category. This notion, 
therefore, being a mode of motion, belongs to ‘ karma ’ category.® 

In reply to the first objection, it is argued that time is a 
fact of independent perception in any cognition and cannot 
therefore be denied. In any cognition the idea of delay or 

1 Bh. P. and S. M. on SI. 44. 

Dinakarl, p. 193 (Bonares Edition). 

2 Na tiivad grhyatc kalah pratyaksena ghatadivat 
ciraki^iprudibodho hi karyamatruvalambanah- 

Ny. M. P., 136. 

•'* Nacaisa grahanaksatraparispandasvabhavakah 
Kulah kalpayituth yuktah kriyato naparo hyasau. 

Ny. M. P., 136. 
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swiftness or the idea of sequence, etc., appear like the adjuncts 
or qualities that specialise that form of cognition. These special 
qualities must have a basis to stand upon ; and this fundamental 
basis is Time which is thus perceived in cognition. Similarly, 
space also is perceived when we see a thing as located in a 
particular space. It may be contended, however, that perception 
is possible only when the object comes in direct contact with the 
sense-organ. Space and time though standing as qualitative 
adjuncts, being devoid of smell, colour, etc., do not come in 
contact with the sense-organs and lie beyond perception. This 
contention, however, is not satisfactory. It is not necessary that 
the object of perception must appeal to sense-organs through their 
respective objects such as smell, touch, taste, colour, etc. 
Whatever is clearly manifested in cognition is taken to be a fact 
of perception. Time and space qualifying the objects of 
cognition arc clearly manifested to us, though smell, taste, etc., 
are wanting. For example* the notion of spccitic gravity is an 
instance of perception, though it fails to appeal to the different 
sense-organs but still it is perceived. Time and Space are also 
perceived in the same way. Again, if we concede validity to 
these objections and hold that time and space arc inferential, it 
does not invalidate their being. 

In reply to the second objection it may be argued that the 
succession of day and night, year, etc., cannot be finally explained 
by the revolution of the earth round its axis or by the movements 
of the planets. The movements of the planets also depend for 
their explanation on the idea of time. The sun rises and sets. 
The understanding of this proposition presupposes time. 
Therefore, time is the fundamental idea that expresses itself in 
the movements of the planets and in the succession of day and 
night. Movements of planets have their being in planets only 
and have no relation to finite events. Therefore, the succession 
of day and night, month and year, etc., cannot be explained by 
these movements as there is no point of similarity between them. 
Thus we are forced to believe time as an entity that underlies 
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sequence. This time is eternal, all-pervading and partless just 
as ether is.^ 

Similarly, Space is another aspect of sequence and is eternal, 
all-pervading and partless like Time. So Time and Space arc in 
tJieir nature eternal and all-pervading ; but from the phenomenal 
standpoint, they are perceived no longer as eternal and all- 
pervading but limited when they stand in relation to finite 
objects. Just as one eternal ether breaks down, as it were, and 
manifests itself in particular pots ; so eternal Time and Space 
lose as it were their eternity and manifest themselves in* 
particular events and finite objects as limited. Thus, in 
themselves, Time and Space are eternal, but they are looked 
upon as limited in relation to finite events and objects. 

In our previous discussion we have examined the Naiyayika- 
position and liave found that one, eternal Space 
To sum lip. -ind Time cannot explain the facts of perception. 

The Naiyayikas hold that the idea of day, 
month, year, etc., is due to the relations of the movements of 
the sun to the finite objects. According to the variation of this 
movement, variation or change in Time order is produced. It 
may be asked here, the movements exist in the sun and how 
can they be related to the objects of physical nature ? According 
to the Naiyayikas the factor that establishes this relation is to 
be known as time. Time is thus the source or cause of giving 
rise to this idea in us.^ 

1 Sacayamuka^avatsarvatraikah kalah...sarvatratadvyavaharad vibhuh 
avayavaSrayanupalaihbhauniraTayavah, anasrita^cana^ritatvadeva dravyam 
avayavavibhiigadinasakarauanupapattemitya iti. 

Ny. M,, p. 139. 

* Idanlih gbata ifcyadipratitih suryaparispandadikam yadi vifayl- 
karoti tada suryaparispandadina ghatadeb sambandho vaoyah kala eva tat- 
sathbandhagbatakab kalpyate. 

S. M., p. 195. 
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Citsukha here observes that the idea of Time has its origin 
*in the movements of the sun ; but we are 
oitsukha’s criticism conscious of timc when the movements of the 
pSoL **** Nyaya related to finite objects. The Naiya- 

yikas lay exclusive stress on the principle that 
establishes this relation and take this principle to be time, 
Citsukha points out that the relation is not a potent factor in the 
consciousness of time. That the true knowledge of time lies 
in the movements of the sun and the relation between these 
movements and the finite objects can be explained by any other 
eternal factor and does not necessitate time. There is one, 
eternal and all-pervading self, which, as substrate, establishes 
unity in diversity and harmonises all the objects that seem to be 
detached from one another, can explain the relation between the 
movements of the sun and the finite objects.' Further, the idea 
of day, month, year, etc., depends purely on the movements of 
the sun. Therefore, the motion of the sun is the final solution 
of the secret of Time. Every experience involves Time and Space 
as inherent in it. But this does not go to prove the separate 
and independent entity of Time and Space. 

Finite objects are explained by the idea of finite time ; but 
the current of time is infinite, because origination and destruction 
cannot be explained if we do not hold belief in infinite time. If 
we affirm that there was a period when time was not, and there 
will be a period when time will cease to exist, it will presuppose 
time as we have already explained. Thus Time is proved to be 
infinite. Citsukha observes that infinite time is inconceivable. 
We are conscious of time when the movements of the sun are 
related to the finite objects, i.e., we know the meaning of 
* before ’ and ‘ after’ through relation. But when there is no 
relation between the movements of the sun and the finite objects, 


* Divakara-parispanda-pindasangati-saiiibhoviit 

vyapina^cetanadeva katham kalalji prasidhyati. Git., p. 820. 
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time exists in the motion itself as a form of energy. Thus 
there is no necessity of assuming one infinite time.^ 

Similarly, Citsukha proves that space is not infinite. The 
idea of space dawns on us when the sun touches the various parts 
of its orbit in its different movements. The first point of con- 
tact is known as the eastern gate and in reference to this point 
we come to know the ten quarters. When the sun’s path or line 
of movement is related to finite objects we are conscious of 
space, and this does not necessitate the concept of an infinite 
space. Here also the relationship is established by the absolute 
Self.^ 

Citsukha refutes also the Nyaya category of cause and 
effect. Piirvakdlahhdvitva or antecedence in time cannot be the 
criterion of a cause. For, in that case the 

03iQ86 &nd cITsct* >1 ) j 1 

washerman s ass, which stands just before the 
fire is lighted, will be the cause of fire. If, however, the expression 
niyala or invariable is prefixed to piirvakdlabhdviiva or antece- 
dence, then also the ass becomes the cause as only when the ass 
is present the fire is kindled. If again the expression arianyathd- 
siddha be added, that is the cause be regarded as the invariable 
antecedent sine qua non, then also the ass being that without 
which the washerman who is the cause of fire, cannot do, will be 
the cause. Space without which fire cannot be kindled will 
also be the cause of fire. The objection that space being common 
and all pervasive cannot be the cause of fire cannot be raised by 

1 (a) Ubhayavadisarhpratipannatmanaiva vastuuamupndbisambandha- 
siddheratirikta-dravya-kali)anayarii kalpana-gauravaprasafigat. Git., p. 322. 

(b) Ibid, p. 323. 

(c) N. Tr., p. 323. 

(d) Kb. Kb., pp. .5(37-572. 

* («) Surasikbari-^ikhara-paribh ramanmartanda-mandala-pratbama-sarii- 
yogadyupadbyupadbaae tonaiva purvadi-pratyayanamanyathasiddhatvat. 
Cit., p. 324. 

(i>) Ibid. 324-327. 

(c) Kb. Kb., pp. 563-567. 
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the Naiyayikas, for the same objection will hold true of the soul 
which they regard as the cause of the production of pleasure and 
pain. The cause cannot be defined as that which being present 
the effect follows, for the seed cannot produce sprouts without 
accessories and therefore according to this definition 

the seed will not be the cause. If the accessories 
are introduced as the cause then there arises the 
fallacy of dtmdhayatva, for if the cause be explained by a refer- 
ence to the secondary causes, then cause is sought to be 
.explained by causes. Again the dictum that cause is 
that which being present the effect follows and which being 
absent the effect does not follow invalidates plurality of causes ; 
for since fire can be produced by many different agencies, some 
will be present in one and others in another case. Fire will be 
kindled even in the absence of some factors and the definition of 
cause will thus be invalidated for these absent factors may also 
produce fire, on other occasions. It is absurd to define cause as 
collocation of causal factors, for then cause will to be deter- 
mined by causes.^ 

The Nyaya interpretation of cause thus being proved to be 
untenable the conception of effect which depends on the concep- 
tion of cause cannot be logically determined. 

Now we turn to prove the untenability of Nyaya explanation 
of effect and to discuss in this connection the doctrine of causation 
as held by different schools of Indian thought. 

Causality is the central category of experience. In every 
experience we find that each phenomenon is connected with ano- 
ther phenomenon by the law of causation. No 
oa^Uoo event in the universe is totally detatched from 

the rest. Experience becomes possible only 
when we presuppose causation. 

Three lines of thought run through the history of Indian 
Philosophy in explaining the law of Causation. Irambhavdda 


22 


* Citsukbi, pp. 314-317. 
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or Asatkaryavada, PariyMmavada or Satkaryavada and Sad- 
vivartavada or Sat-kdravavdda. 

Arambhavada admits of two forms, Asatkaranavada of the 
Buddhists and Sat-karanavada of the Naiyayikas. The two 
schools of thought agree so far as the nature 
tion^f’cauwtio^Asat- of the effect is concerned, i.e., it is asat, non- 
Srambbavada. existcnt. Asal-kdryavdda or Aramhhavada of 

the Maiyayikas is a commonsense theory and 
we generally assume the truth of this theory in our every day 
experience. It adopts the empirical standpoint and holds that 
the effect is non-existent before its creation. The activity of the 
agent creates a kind of new effect from the cause, which did not 
exist before the operation of the agent. For instance a jar, 
although made of clay, is non-existent qnd jar before the potter 
moulds the clay into this form. The potter creates a new effect 
from the clay. Hence prior to its production, the effect as such 
is non-existent. Though the effects have no permanent reality, 
they have a temporary existence. They suddenly come into being 
and soon vanish away. The Naiyayikas try to explain everything 
by means of the atoms. By the conglomeration of atoms, every- 
thing comes into existence that had no prior existence. This 
theory runs counter to the Sarakhya theory which holds that the 
effect is implicitly and potentially present in the cause. The cause 
and the effect are identical. But the Naiyayikas hold that the 
cause and effect stand in the relation of sequence and can never 
be identical. Cause and effect appear in our consciousness as 
separate. We never identify a piece of cloth with the thread of 
which it is made. The cloth was ‘ asat ' but the threads were 
existent, sat. When so made, we do not look upon it as threads 
arranged in a certain order but as cloth. So too, a jar is not 
identical with its cause clay. 

This theory suffers from many difficulties. At the very 
outset, it appears to us to be inconsistent when we think that 

Criticism bodily substanccs can have their origin in a 
bodiless substance. Non-existence can never 
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be transformed into existence. If the effect were absolutely non- 
existent before it& production, it could by no means be brought 
into being. We can, for example, extract oil from mustard- 
seeds, but never from sand. Every effect exists, potentially in 
its material cause, and is only manifested as such through the 
activity of the agent. The jar in question exists in day even 
prior to its being moulded as such. The potter’s activity is only 
a suitable occasion for its manifestation as a jar. 

Further, if we accept the hypothesis of Sramhhavada, we 
.are forced to admit the principle of the plurality of causes. If 
the effect suddenly comes into being spontaneously and does not 
exist potentially in the cause prior to its being manifested, we 
are forced to believe that anything can come out of anything 
else; and there is no certainty that the same cause will produce 
the same effect. We know that the causal connection is a 
necessary relation and we get oil from mustard-seed only because 
oil is inherent in the seed ; but we cannot derive oil from sand 
and the reason is to be found in the fact that there is no he- 
cessary relation between oil and sand, or in other words, oil does 
not implicitly inhere in the sand. 

Thus if we hold that the same cause will give rise to the same 
effect, wo are called upon to admit at the same time that the 
effect remains implicit in the cause before its manifestation. 

Thus we see that the effect is not *asat’ or non-existent prior 
to its production. It is to be found inhering in the cause, and 
by the activity of the agent what was implicitly contained in the 
cause is explicitly expressed in the effect. The effect is hidden 
from our view before its production and it is presented to us 
under favourable conditions. Limits to knowledge are not the 
same thing as limits to existence. We cannot, therefore, argue 
that because we do not see the effect before its production it does 
not exist. But it does exist though only implicitly. No fore- 
knowledge is possible if the effect is non-existent. The effect- 
form is, therefore, potentially existent in the cause. It is not 
purely *asat ’ before it is produced. 
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NaiySyika theory, though it gives a better interpretation of 
the Law of Causation and removes the shortcomibgs of Buddhism, 
is not fully satisfactory; because in refuting the Buddhists, it 
adopts some view that are logically false. The Naiyayika-diflfi- 
culties did strike the Sarhkhyists who render a better explana- 
tion of Causation. These three schools represent the different 
stages of development of the same thought in so far as Causation 
is concerned. 

This school holds that the effect is real or sat. Whatever 
comes into being cannot be non-existent. The effect, before its 
production, is implicitly present in the cause 

Sa&kbya theory of j j 

Cansation. and under suitable conditions the cause mani> 

fests itself in the effect. The cause and the 
effect are not two different realities. The cause appears in the 
effect ; the two are different aspects of the same phenomenon. 
Before transformation it is known as cause and after 

transformation it is known as effect. The author of 

Siddhdntaleia defines causation as a process of becoming in which 
the cause gradually changes and reappears in the effect. The 
effect can be described as the immanent finality, the formative 
principle realising itself through successive transformations till 
it reaches the final growth and development. It is the generally 
accepted theory of causation in metaphysics. 

The monistic doctrine of causation is known as Vivartavada. 

,, . The effect is not the transformation of the 

Adv&itin s cx- 

pianation of Cbubo and cause, as the Samkhyists hold, but it is the 

Ejffect. 

manifestation of the cause ; in this manifesta- 
tion the cause is not affected in any way. According to Sarhkhya, 
the cause and the effect are identical, because it is the poten- 
tiality that comes into actuality. But Advaitism denies this 
truth and hold that the relation is inexplicable, anirvacanlya. 
So far as our experience is concerned, we can say this much 
that the effect cannot be understood independent of its material 
cause, i.e., a pot cannot exist independent of clay. Thus it 
stands in opposition to the NySya-Vai^esika systems that hold that 
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the effect is a separate and independent entity. The relation is 
not identical ; because the activity of the agent fails in this 
afSrmation and the expression * the agent makes a thing * is 
emptied of all meaning. Neither can it be considered as 
hhedabheda as these are two contradictory terms which cannot 
inhere in the same object at the same time. Hence the nature 
of the effect is unspeakable or anirmcamya. This is the view of 
the Samkarites. 

Advaita Vedanta explains the relation between the cause 
^ and the effect as ananya. The terra does not mean 
ahheda or non-difference as used in Sfimkhya. It means, on the 
other band, that the effect has no being or reality apart from that 
of the cause.* 

Vacaspati Mi^ra in explaining the term ananya says that 
it is neither hheda or different nor ahheda or identical. In intro- 
ducing this term Advaitism differs from the Nyaya-Vaiiesika 
systems on the one hand, and Sdmkhya and Pdta'djala on the 
other. If the cause and the effect are different, we fail to trace 
out any causal link between two separate, independent and differ- 
ent entities. 

The activity of the agent becomes useless if the cause and 
the effect are identical. This objection can be met by the 
Saiiikhyists by saying that the activity of the agent is necessary 
to bring potentiality into actuality as we have seen in the ex- 
amples of the Saiiikhyists. This contention being "granted, the 
theory cannot be considered as beyond dispute. What do we 
mean by the transformation of the cause into the effect? If 
transformation implies a complete change of cause, knowledge 
would be impossible, for it makes every state of existence different 


^ (a) Koranat prthak sattuSunyatvam karyasya siiclhyate naikya- 
mityarthah. 

E. P., 2. 1. 16. 

(b) Na khalvananyatvamityabhedam bruniah kintu bbedarh vya* 
sedbamab tatadca nabbeda^rayadosaprasai'igah. 


Eh., 2. 1. 14i 
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from the previous state. If it means, on the other hand, that 
transformation is not of the whole but of the ‘ parts only, the 
question arises whether these parts are different from or identi- 
cal with the entire cause. If we affirm the first alternative, we 
have to admit the synthesis between the two and this is 
logically absurd. The other alternative is meaningless, because 
if the parts are identical with the entire cause and get themselves 
transformed, what is the ground of objection to the whole being 
changed? 

Again, the application of the law of transformation on uni 
versal sequence leads to further difficulties. What is 
the nature of the entire cause that is transformed into 
diversified forms ? Is it partless or is it endowed with 
parts ? If it be partless, it goes to prove that complete change is 
produced in the primordial cause in every form of transformation 
and the effect must be eternal. If we accept the second alterna- 
tive, the primordial cause becomes no longer eternal but perish- 
able. ^ 

All these defects and shortcomings of the Saiiikhyjsts lead the 
Advaitins to accept the theory of vivarta, evolution, or self- 
alienation, i.e., the process of reflection in which the effect does 
not possess the same amount of being as the cause.^ This is 
also transformation, but a new form of transformation, i. e., 
manifestation. The effect is a mere appearance and is valid only 
empirically from the phenomenal standpoint. Causality holds 
good as long as we are confined to the empirical world, but when 
we transcend the phenomenal world and judge the effect from 
the metaphysical standpoint, it is non-existent or false. 
Experience must presuppose the chain of causation, but beyond 
experience it has no validity. 

1 (i) Bhamali, 1. 1. 4. 

(li) Ealpataru, p. 117, 1.1.4. 

* S. L., p. 1Q8. 
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The Buddhist logicians, who advocate asatkaryamda or 
Bauddha view of ‘ production of a previously non-existent effect 

empSson with thit Naiyayikas, also ultimately cx)me 

of the Advaitins. to ^he monistic conclusion that the effect is 
non-existent and false. The Sautrantika, on being questioned 
why the same seed should produce oil and not any other substance, 
though it is all equally non-existent in the causal entity, only 
says in reply that there can be no questioning with regard to the 
ultimate laws of nature, which are unthinkable and beyond the 
^ scope of Philosophy. They are to be accepted as facts without 
question.^ There is no means of divining the inner powers of 
things by intuition ; they can be known only when particular 
effects are seen to be produced. There is an unknown law which 
regulates the powers of things and the determinate effects that are 
seen to issue from particular causes are determined by this un- 
known law. But it has been urged that determination connotes 
the idea of delimitation, and when the other limit, viz., the effect, 
is absent, how can you speak of determination ? It is under- 
standable if the effects are existent in some form or other, 
otherwise, it is only a word without meaning.* The Buddhist 
allows the justice of the objection that the word ‘ determination ’ 
is inapplicable in the absence of the other limit, viz., the effect. 
But the position he seeks to establish simply amounts to this ; 
that the causal entity, the unique fact which is seen to be in- 
variably attended by another entity styled the effect, is undeniable 
as a real, substantive fact, though the particular expressions 
usually employed to characterise it may fail to convey a correct 
idea of its real nature. Words are but convenient symbols, 
employed according to the taste and purpose of the speaker and 

’ Niyatacintya-^aktlni vastuni’ha pratik^anam 
bhavanti n^uyojyani dahane daha^aktivat. 

T. S.. SI. 438. 

3 Avadbinam ani^patterniyatastena ^aktayah 
sattve tu niyamas tasaih yuktub suvadhiko nanu. 


T. S., SJ. 29. 
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are by no manner of means to be regarded as integral parts of 
tbings-in-themselves. So the objeetion with -regard to an expres- 
sion does not touch the essential nature of things. However 
objectionable and defective the language one may use to interpret 
the causal relation may be the existence of the two entities, one 
following closely on the heels of another, is unquestionable. All 
existents being momentary can have neither a past nor a future 
history and their momentary existence is interpreted as origina- 
tion by a necessary fiction of the understanding. * 

The question of their previous existence or non-existence 
cannot, therefore, arise, as a momentary entity is ex hypothesi 
destitute of all continuity. It is, however, by a fiction of the 
understanding, supposed to be non-existent in the past, as it is 
only seen to emerge closely on the heels of another entity. But 
in reality neither existence nor non-existence can be predicated of 
it, as a non-existent can never be existent or vice versa. The idea 
of one thing being the cause and another being effect is also an 
intellectual fiction — a mere form of understanding called into 
being by the necessity of interpreting the relation of two events, 
which, however, has nothing to do with the objective order of 
reals. What happens in reality is that one entity follows closely 
another.’^ And this is endorsed by an ipse dixit of the Lord 
Buddha, ’ ‘ 0 thou Mahamate (take it) that all these phenomena 
have no origination, as neither existent nor non-existent can be 
produced.” * 

' Vastunum pOrvaparakotiiunyanam ksanamatruvasthayi svabbava 
evotpada ityucyate. 

. T. S., p. 33, 

^ (a) Utpado TastubhaTastu so’sata na satS tatbS, 

sambadbyate kalpikaya kevalaib tvasata dbiya. 

(b) Yadidaih vaatuno rupam ekanantaramik^yate 
Pragasinneti tadvijam pragbbute tvidamaBti na. 

T. S., Sis. 32-38. 

^ Aoutpaona mabamate sarvadbarmub sadasatoraDutpazmatvat. 

T. S., p. 32. 
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This account of the Sautrantika throws overboard the theory 
ot causation in iot^. It reduces causation to a mere mechanical 
sequence and confesses its inability to explain the character of 
necessity, which distinguishes causal relation from cases of 
accidental sequence. The Sautrantika plays into the hands of 
the iSunyavadin, who declares that causation is an appearance 
and not reality. The Sunya-vada and the theory of Maya have, 
however, the virtue of logical consistency to their credit, as they 
make no scruple to declare that the phenomenal order of things 
,is unintelligible and inexplicable, that the entire cosmos is a 
mysterious appearance. 

Nflgarjuna and Samkara, with their keen logical acumen, 
have shown in unmistakable language that causation is the hidden 
rock, on which the ship of realism must suffer shipwreck. 
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Nature of Phenomenal Appearance 

The theory of phenomenality of this order of existence has 
a long history behind it ; it was later on developed by the Neo- 
Vedantic teachers of the A dvaita-Vedant a school. Gaudapada, the 
first systematic exponent of the Adoaita-Vedanta wrote a chapter 
on the phenomenal character of this worldly existence. His 
philosophy was perhaps greatly influenced by the Vijflanavada 
and the Madhyaniilca schools of Buddhism. To him the worldly 
existence is a pure subjective illusion and the sense-perception 
of our waking consciousness is just akin to the dream impres- 
sions.^ Gaudapada has applied the very same arguments as 
advanced by the Buddhistic teachers. 

Next comes Samkara who has repudiated the doctrine of 
unreality of external objects as propounded by the Vijnanavada 
school. But he maintains the phenomenality of the creative 
order and explains this appearance to be a seeming expression 
of A-logical reality. According to the Vijfldnavada the creative 
order is a mere subjective illusion. The waking consciousness 
is similar to the dream consciousness. But caccording to 
Bamkara, the world of existence is not a subjective creation or a 
mere illusion. The waking consciousness is different from dream 
consciousness, inasmuch as the former has got a pragmatic 
validity while the latter has got none. 

' Svapnajugarite sthane hyekamuhunuamsinab 
Bhedannih hi samatvena prasiddhenaiva hetuna 
Adavante ca yannasti vartamrtno’pi tattatba 
Vitatthaih sadrSah saotab avitatha iva laksituh 
Saprayojanata tesarh avapne vipratipadyate 
Tasmadadyantavattvena mithyaiva khalu te smrtah. 

M.K.G., 6, 6, 7, Ch. II. 
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The world neither is, nor is not, and so its nature is indes- 
cribable. While’it is different from beinar and non-being it 
shares in the character of both. All finite things, as Plato says, 
are made up of being and non-being. Phenomenal appearance 
is, in the words of Bosanquet, “the great ultimate contradiction 
of the finite infinite nature.” Heaven and Earth shall pass 
away, our body decays, our senses change and our empirical 
egoes are built up before our eyes. None of these is ultimately 
real. The whole chain of phenomenal existence is a manifesta- 
tion or an expression of reality and is itself false as an indepen- 
dent existence. 

Now the problem which faces us here, is what is the true 
nature of falsity attributed to the phenomenal appearance by 
the teachers of the Advaita-Vedanta. The Madhintes, who 
hold the worldly appearance as real, seriously question the 
standpoint of the iSanilcaritest Vyasar&ja, the author of the 
Nyayamrta, puts forward and critically examines all plausible 
interpretations of falsity and comes to the conclusion that none 
of them is logically cogent to give a rational explanation of 
falsity of the phenomenal world. Thus contending against the 
position of the Neo-Vedantic teachers, Vyasaraja asks the 
Advaitins what is the real nature of falsity predicated of the 
phenomenal appearances? The Advaita-teachers advance five- 
fold logical explanations of the concept.^ MadhusQdana 
Sarasvatl in his Advaita-Siddhi, the monumental work of the 
Neo-Vedantic school, has given a brilliant exposition of the 
concept against a good number of objections of VySsaraja and 

1 (1) Sadasattanadhikara^atvam, (2) Pratipaonopudbau traikalika- 
ni^edha-pratiyogitvam, (3) Jfiananivartyatvam, (4) Svaarayanislbatjanta- 
bhavapratiyogitvam, (6) Sadviviktatvarh mithyutvam. 

Tbe first definition bas been suggested by Padmapada in bis Pailca- 
padika, second and third by PrakaiSatman in bis Piaarajia, fourth by 
Citsukha in his Taitvapradipikd and fifth by Anaodabodba in bis Nyaya- 
dlpdvali. 
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his school ; and he has thus pointed out the real essence of the 
five-fold explanations of falsity put forward hy the masters of 
the Advaita school. In replying to the question of Vyasaraja, 
Madhusudana; on the basis of the exposition of the Paflcapadika 
of Padmapada, defines falsehood or mithydtva as something 
inexplicable and inconceivable in the sense that it is neither the 
receptacle (adhikarana) of existence and nor of non-existence.* 
Against this explanation of Padmapada, Vyasaraja contends 
that sadasadanadhikaramtva, which according 
the*dX to the vicw-point of Padmapada, is the crite- 
nition of Padmapada. falsehood, is a conccpt which stands 

against all logic and reason and connotes nothing logically valid. 
Padmapada’s expression admits of three possible interpretations 
but none of them is free from fallacy of one kind or another. 
The three probable interpretations brought forward by Vyasaraja 
are : — (a) The absolute negation of non-existence characterised 
by existence, (h) The dual character of the absolute negation of 
existence and that of non-existence, (c) The absolute negation 
of non-existence as determined by that of existence.* 

In pointing out inadequacies in the given interpretations 
Vyasaraja contends that the first exposition 

inurpretauons poi^nt- is untenable bocause phenomenal appearances 
ed out by Vyasarftja. ^gy characterised 

by non-existence determined by existence {sattva-viiistasattva). 
The Madhvites admit absolute existence of the phenomenal 
appearance and totally deny non-existence advocated by 
the monistic teachers. And non-existence or asattva being 

1 Sadasadanadhikaranatvamanirvucyatvam mithyatvamiti. P. P., p. 8. 
® Tat kirfa Battva-vi^istasattvabhavah, sattvatyantabhavusattvatyanta- 
bbavarupaih dharmadvayam, sattvutyantabbuvatvc sati asattva tyantabbava- 
ruparii viSi^tam. 

N. Mr., p. 22. 

In explaining Padmapada's expression Vyasaraja takes bis stand only 
on tbe gruininatical and syntactical formation of tbc expression. 

Vide Siddhivyahhyd, p. 48, 
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negated therein, the worldly appearance cannot be characterised 
by any particular form of non-existence {sattva~vi6i§ta-sattva) 
for a substantive aspect i^Ue^yafitia) of a concept being denied 
all special features which determine the nature of the substantive 
{fiUe^ya) must also be necessarily negated. 

Further such an exposition commits the fallacy of 
sadhyaprasiddhi or attempting to prove somc- 
prasfml thing which is nowhere known to exist, 

sadhya or the major or what is to be predicated 
of the minor must be a known fact. Non-existence characterised 
by existence, which is the suggested criterion of falsity, is a 
concept which is totally devoid of any factuality according to the 
Madhvites. Hence there arises the fallacy of sadhya-pmsiddhi 
or reasoning from something which is nowhere known to 
exist.‘ 

The second interpretation is unsatisfactory because it involves 
contradiction or vydghdta. Of the two charac- 
out““br VyTsaf&jala tcristics which arc quite contradictory in their 
nature, if one is negated in a phenomenon, the 
other is posited by the negation of the first 
one, but the two cannot reside simultaneously. Now if the 
absolute negation of existence is denied in the phenomenal 
appearance, its contradictoiy, the negation of non-existence, is 
posited therein ; and again if the absolute negation of non- 
existence is negated, the negation of existence is posited in the 
worldly existence. 


' Sadhyaprasiddhi ie a fallacy of reasoning based on the improbability 
of sadhya or major. When in a syllogism, the major which is affirmed 
or denied of the subject or the minor, becomes an unknown factor, the 
syllogistic argument commits the fallacy of unknown predication. For ex- 
ample, in the syllogism ” a mountain has golden fire, because it has smoke,’ 
the golden fire or the major of the syllogism is not known to us and hence 
such a factor cannot be predicated of the mountain and the syllogism 
becomes fallacious. 
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For the test of the two concepts ' sattva and asattva,’ exis- 
tence and non-existence, is contradiction 
and non-contradiction. Worldly existences are 
sat because they are not contradicted ; and 
the oyster-silver, rope-serpent, etc., are asat because they are 
contradicted. If sattva or ahadhyatva be negated in a pheno- 
menon it logically follows that the phenomenon is asat or hadhya. 
The exposition under consideration positing two contradictory 
characteristics, viz., the absolute negation of existence and of 
non-existence in the worldly appearance commits an unavoidable 
contradiction or vyaglidta.^ 

Secondly, the interpretation is faulty as it might be turned 


The charge of Arth- 
dniaram. 


against the Advaitin’s position in twofold 
manner. In the first place, it may be argued 


that Brahman being devoid of all determinate 


qualities can be said to be marked by the negation of existence 


and that of non-existence. Hence if this dual characterisation. 


viz., negation of existence and non-existence be the creterion of 
falsity, Brahman itself becomes false. Then again if Brahman 
thus characterised be taken as absolutely real, the worldly 
appearance should also be regarded as real as it is, on the 
Advaitin’s own admission, marked by these two dual negative 
characters. This is what is called one of the ‘ occasions of 


rebuke’ (nigrahasthdnam) known as Arthdntaram, i.e., the 
argument leads to a position which is not intended.* 


1 (a) Vide Nyayamrfca, p. 22. 

(6) Nisedhasya anyataravidhinaatariyakatvat sattvatyantabhave 
Badhyc vyahatih, evamasattvatyantabhave sadhye sattvaayaiva praptya 
punat tadatyautabhavasadhane vyahatirityarthah. N. Mr., p. 22. 

(c) Sattvabhavasadhane asattvasya praptya punarasafctvabhava- 
sadhaae vyahatirityarthah. N. Mr. T., p. 10. 

® (a) Nirdharcnaka-Brahmavat sattvarahitye’pi sadrupatvenamithya- 

tvopapattya arihuntaraflca. N. Mr., p. 24. 

(b) Eajataih vinapi suktyadau rajata-pratiti-vyavaharadidarfianat 
satpadartham vinapi satpratltyadorupapattuvatiirighavainiti Brahmapi 
sadrupam na sidhyet, pramitatvat Brahma sadrupamiti jagatyapi tulyam. 

N/Mr. T., p. 11. 
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The position is again untenable, because the major or sddhya 
. 'cannot be proved from the given explanatory 

r^a^^*^***’^^***^^^*' example as the explanatory instance is in- 
adequate. In the syllogism under discussion 
‘ negation of existence and of non-existence ’ is the major 
or sddhya and the oyster-silver rope-serpent, etc., are the 
given explanatory instances. Now the Msdhvites contend 
that the absotute negation of existence may exist in the 
nonest oyster-silver, etc., but the negation of non-existence 
, can in no way be admitted in them because they are 
unreal or asat in their character. Thus only a part of the 
major is proved by the explanatory instance. Hence the instance 
is sddhya-vikala.^ 

It may be argued in reply that if the major of the syllogism 
under discussion being partly negated in the oyster-silver and 
such other explanatory examples, makes the inference a faulty 
one, the well-known syllogism ‘ the earth differs from other cate- 
gories for its smell ’ ’ also becomes fallacious. For in this 
syllogism, water, ether, etc., form the explanatory examples, and 
‘the difference of all other categories * forms the major (sddhya). 
Now in a particular example, say in water, difference of all 
other categories except its own self can be held, but the difference 
of water in water can in no way be acknowledged ; and in this 
way all explanatory instances fail to prove the mutual negation of 


^ Sadhya-vihala is one of the four fallacies of the positive expla- 
natory instance, for example, if in the syllogism, sound is eternal because 
it is without a cause, and what is without a cause is eternal the antecedent 
non-existence or pragabhdva be brought forward as an explanatory instance, 
the instance being negated at the origination of its counterpart or pratiyogi 
cannot be characterised as eternal and the major of the syllogism thus does 
not exist in the explanatory example and the example is styled sddhya-vikala. 


^ PrthivI itarebhyo bbidyate gandhavattvat. 
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all categories of the major of the given syllogism. And the 
examples being partially invalid in their nature invalidate the 
syllogism. * 

But the argument is not convincing, for, the given syllogism 
being purely negative ikemla-vyatirchi) in its character does not 
require a positive instance to prove its major 
vaikahja cannot be and the questioD of ^saclhya-vailmya being one 
nelative’iufercncr*'^ of the defects of the example homogeneous with 
the proven, cannot be urged in the case of 
purely negative form of inference. Such an inference is based on 
the negative form of vydpti or concomitance between the nega- 
tion of the major and that of the middle. Even then, a question 
may naturally be asked that such a major cannot be establish- 
ed because the instance of such a concomitance cannot be 
found anywhere else. It is found only in the earth w’here 
it is doubted and has to be proved by the 
ferenM TOmmits the syllogistic argument. Hence the charge of 
^■pratidiUiL^ sadhijdprasiddhi or the improbability of the 

major invalidates the whole chain of reasoning. 

To refute the charge it may be argued that the major — the 
difference of all categories — is not to be understood individually or 
separately but collectively by a particular determinate cognition 
{mH^fa-huddhi) in which the aggregate itself is presented as its 
object {samuhdlamhayiajmna). Thus in a particular instance, 
e.g., in water, the difference of water itself may appear as an 
The charge of absurdity, but the negation of totality or 

fof‘'Sand‘'‘'t “the samuha in any particular case is logically 
Nyuya syiiogiam antler established. And in this Way the given major 

dlBCUBSlOD. ^ * 


^ (a) N. Mr., p. 24. 

(b) Prthivltarabhinnetyatrapi trayodasabhedanfirh sadhyatvat jaladau 
teja^prabhrtidvada^ abhedanaih sattvepi j al abhedasy a abhav at sfidhy a- 
vaikalyam. N. Mr. P., p. 24. 

(c) N. Mr. T., p. 12. 
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may be proved in all heterogeneous instances and the charge of 
s^dhyaprasiddhi i's.a futile one.^ 

By the application of the same logic which establishes the 
difference of all categories in earth on account of its smell, the 

Advaitin’s refuta- ^^dvaitins avoid the opponent’s charge of 
tation of the charge sadliyaprasiddiii or of improbable predication, 

of sadhydprasiddht. . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Of the two noted characteristics of the major 
the negation of existence may be found in the oyster-silver 
and that of non-existence in the phenomenal appearance ; but the 
.two can nowhere be found in a single substratum. For this 
reason the charge of improbability major has been urged in 
the Advaita-interpretation of falsity.^ In repudiating the 
Madhvites’ charge of sadhydprasiddhi, the Advaitins contend 
that the two characteristics, viz., negation of existence and of 
non-existence, are jointly and collectively apprehended as the 
counterpart (pratiyogi) of one absolute negation ; and the 
oyster silver, rope-serpent, etc., which, though incapable of 
being characterised by the negation of non-existence, can be 
logically determined by the negation of both the characteristics 
taken jointly. For the negation of both in the substrate of one 
is a well-admitted fact in the science of reasoning. 


J (a) N. Mr., p. 24. 

(6) Jaliiditrayoda^anyonj fibhuvunam tejahprabhrtisu pratyekarh pratye- 
kam jfiananaDtaraih trayodasilnyonyubhava iti sam uhriiumbanurupaika- 
jflanarudhanam prasiddlii-sambhaveDa vyatirekanirQpanarh sarhbhavati. 

N. Mr. P., p. 24. 

(c) Ekaikanyonyabhavasya na sadhyatavacchedakavacchinnatvain, 
sfidhyatavacchedakasya samuhalabanaika-juanoparudhatvasya vyasajya- 
vrtterdharinasya pratyekabhavesvaparyapteh. 

"N. Mr. P., p. 12. 

^ Ekadhikaranyavacchedena sadhyasiddherudde^yatvena atra ekudbi- 
kara^yavacohedena sadhyaprasiddherabhavat aprasiddhavise^anata syadeva. 

N. Mr. P., p. 24, 


24 . 
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Now the Madhvites contend that such a position may refute 
SMhvavraHddhi be- sadhyaprasiddU but one ^of 

idvaiu*^'** syUogUm ^®^“S already admitted 

^™“oA<ata;i !idMa explanatory example, e. g., oyster-silver, 

tsdhanata. the Advaita position can in no way avoid the 

charge of am^atah-siddha-sadhanata or proving 
what is partly proved.* 


The third interpretation of falsity in which the two in- 
dependent negations of existence and non-existence, as they 

Vyasaraia’fl criti ®*^® understood in the second interpretation* 
cUm of the third in- are Combined in a single notion of two com- 

terpretation. ^ 

ponent parts, one being the qualifying epithet, 
and the other a noun qualified. The absolute negation of ex- 
istence and of non-existence related as noun and adjective would 
not give the Advaitins any relief for all the shortcomings, 
mainly based on the two negative marks, viz., (1) vydghata or 
contradiction, (2) arthdntaram or shifting of topic and (3) sdihya- 
vaikedya or inadequacy of instance pointed out in the second inter- 
pretation, may be shown to have crept in the third one as well. 
Of the two other fallacies, viz., (1) sadhyaprasiddhi or impro- 
bability of the major and (2) anUatah-siddha-sadhanata or 
proving what has been partly proved, the charge of siddha- 
sadhanafa does not lie in this interpretation; for a major thus 
characterised has nowhere been partially known. The question 
of amiatah-siddha-sadhanatd occurs in cases in which the distinc- 
tive marks of the major {sadhyatavacchedakadhanna) are not one 
but many ; and of the many marks of the major, some already 
exist where they are to be proved. In the second explanation of 
falsity, the major was characterised by its two constituent parts 
and one of them, the negation of existence was already 


' Prlhivitarabhinna prfchivitviidityatra trayoda^anyonyabhavanamiva 
atrapi saltvasattvatyanlubhavayob pratyekam prasidd hat vena kathaAcida- 
prasiddbaviiefanatvabhave’pi aaattvatyantabbavarh^e siddbasadbanaeoa. 

N. Mr., p. 24. 
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preadmitted in the oyster-silver, thus the charge of arhhtah- 
siddha sadhanata has been urged in the second exposition. In 
the third one, the combined notion (vUis^-huddhi) has been 
taken as the major and the distinctive feature of the major 
{sddhyaldvacchedakadharma) is a unique one comprising the 
two constituents in a single determinate notion. It is a third 
notion distinct from the two and relating the two as a 
limiting adjunct and the noun qualified, in other words, 
the distinctive mark of the major is not identical with 
Jthe characteristics of the determinate factor and that of 
the noun (visesanatavacchedaka and vUesyatavacchcdaka). 
VUista-huddhi or determinate notion is one distinctive judgment 
which unites the two or more independent notions in one single 
whole and originates as a third apprehension springing out of 
individual notions which are united in one whole. And this 
wholeness being the distinctive feature of the major the 
major in its entirety is nowhere established and thus the 
charge of am^atah-siddha-sadhanatd cannot be urged in the third 
exposition.^ 

When this wholeness forms the characteristic of the major, 
a new defect creeps into the exposition. The combined concept, 
^ , which is the distinctive feature of the major 

The charge of euper- _ * 

flaity of the substantive has, as we have already noticed, the two com* 

portion of the major. xiij j-.j. 

ponent parts related as noun and its determiu* 
ing adjuncts. Now to establish falsity of the phenomenal 
appearances, if the Advaita-teachers prove the absolute negation 
of existence (sattvdtyantdbhdva) in the worldly existences against 
the Madhvites who advocate their reality, the Advaita proposition 

* (a) SadbyataTacchedokaikyanDaihSe siddhasadbaDatvam. 

N. Mr., p. 25. 

(b) Prakjrte viiiftasya ekasya sadhyatveas sadbyatavaccheda- 
kaikyena tadavaccbinnasadbyasya asiddbatvannaih^e siddbasadbana- 
yaka^Sab. 


N. Mr., p. 25. 
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can be affirmed and the portion which forms the limiting 
adjunct {joUesanarhia) of the entire judgment fplrming the major 
is quite enough to establish the Advaita tenet of falsity and the 
portion representing the main component {vUesyamia) appears 
to be redundant, for, the absolute negation of non-existence in 
the phenomenal existences is an admitted fact in the thesis of the 
Madhvites, Thus the charge of vyartha-vUesyata or superfluity 
of the subjective aspect of the major renders the interpretation 
faulty. 

Against this the Advaitins might argue that the charge of 
vyartha-vi4esyatd or redundancy of the substantive aspect of the 
major cannot be brought against the monistic thesis. For to 
establish the falsity of the phenomenal world which has been 
characterised by the Advaitins as neither being nor non-being, 
such a superfluity of the major is rather helpful and intentional. 
The Advaita teachers, establishing such a redundant major in the 
minor, viz., in the phenomenal appearance, characterise it as false 
in the sense of being indescribable in its nature. The worldly 
appearance is neither existence nor non-existence. It partakes 
of the character of both being and non-being. It is neither 
ultimately real as it has got no permanent substratum of its own 
nor does it share in the nature of sky-flower, hare’s horn, etc., 
as they are absolute nought. The world appearance takes a 
middle course between the two extremes. We do not and 
cannot know its nature. It is inconceivable and inexplicable. 
To attribute falsity in this peculiar sense, the Advaitins deem 
such a superfluity as an absolutely necessary part of the major 
and the charge of redundancy in the monistic proposition is 
beside the point. 

Even granting for the sake of argument that the charge of 
superfluity of the substantive portion of the major {vyartha- 
vUesyatd) can be met in the above way, the Madhvites return 
to the charge and contend that the charge of 
sodhyaprasiddhi cannot be got over and seems 
to be a formidable objection to the Advaita 
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syllogism. It might be contended that though such a deter- 
minate major cfaji no where be established, the different parts 
of it might be proved separately. Thus the existent proves 
the negation of non-existent and the non-existent proves the 
negation of existent. But such proof by parts cannot establish 
the totality {samudayasiddhi) which is the essence of the 
given major. Moreover any such attempt to prove the total 
major by part would banish the fallacy of sadhyaprasiddhi from 
the science of reasoning. In the universally accepted instance 
of sadhyaprasiddhi, viz., the ‘earth is scratched by the hare’s 
horn because it is earth,” ^ the hare’s horn being an impossibility, 
the syllogism suffers from the fallacy of ‘unknown predication.’ 
The real absurdity of the proposition lies in the fact that there is 
no inherent relation between the hare and the horn. And it is 
no answer to the fallacy to say that the two terms ‘ hare ’ and 
‘ horn ’ can be taken separately as real entities. Since such 
separation of elements of the complex major is against the real 
essence of the argument, the two parts are to be taken as 
a collective notion and the charge of sadhyaprasiddhi will apply 
whenever there is any such disjunction of parts. 

To refute the charge put forward by Vyasaraja against the 
expression of Padmapida, Madhusudana Sarasvatl contends that 
the objections are not to the point. The charge of contradiction 
or vydghdta as pointed out by Vyasaraja in the second interpreta- 
, . tion, Madhusudana observes, cannot stand. 

Thfi charge of , ^ 

vyaghata cannot The real esscncc of Vyasaraja’s charge of 
contradiction lies in the fact that of two 
absolute negations of diverse character, vw., the absolute negation 
of existence and of non-existence when one is negated, the other 
is invariably posited and vice versa; but the two cannot reside in 
a single substrate. Against this, Madhusudana argues that 
Vyasaraja’s charge is mainly based on what the two terms sattva 
and asattva, existence and non-existence, connote here. Are they 

^ Bhub ^ada-vifA^olJikhita bhutvat. 
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to be taken in the sense that (1) one is the absolute negation of 
the other (parasjmra-viraharUpataya) , or that (•2) one invariably 
and universally pervades the absolute negation of the other 
iparaspara-virahavyapahatayd) , or that (3) the absolute negation 
of one is to be pervaded by the other {paraspara’viraha-vydpyatayd). 
These are the three possible interpretations which might 
bring about the charge of contradiction in the Advaita- 
position. To explain the position further : if existence be taken 
in the sense of the absolute negation of non-existence and non- 
existence as that of existence, they cannot reside in the same 
substrate ; if again they arc located in the same substratum, they 
are not of the said nature. If the negation of existence (asattva) 
be characterised to be located in the substrate of the absolute nega- 
tion of existence, asattva cannot be defined as the absolute nega- 
tion of existence. In other words, if the negation of non-exist- 
ence exists in the substrate of that of existence, the two concepts 
sattva and asattva cannot be characterised as mutual absolute 
negation. For example, the negation of existence (sattvd‘bhdva) 
exists in the substrate of the negation of existence, thus existence 
cannot be characterised as the negation of existence. Similarly, 
if the negation of existence exists in the substrate of that of non- 
existence, non-existence and existence cannot be defined as 


mutual absolute negation.^ 

Again, if asattva, negation of existence, is to be located in 

BxpianatioD of the *^’6 substrate of that of existence, asattva 

eeoond alternative. cannot invariably and universally pervade the 

negation of existence. As for example, sattva or existence, which 
can be negated in the substrate of the negation of existence, 
cannot pervade the negation of existence, so is non-existence. 
On the other hand, if sattva or existence is to be located in the 


^ Asattvam yadi ssttvabhuva-samanadbikara^a-svabhavakaiii syut, tada 
sattvabhavaruparh na syat; yat yadabbavasamanadhikarapa-svabhavakarh tat 
na tadabbavarupamiti. ovaih sattvaib yadi asattvabbavasamauAdbikarana* 
svabbavakaib ayat, tada asattvabbavarupaih na ayat. 

Vittba, tbegloaa cm tbe G. B., pp. 50-51. 
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same location with the negation of non-existence, sattva cannot 
pervade the negation of non-existence.* 

If asattva resides in the substrate of the negation of existence, 

Explanation of the the negation of existence is not to be pervaded 

third alternative. jjud vice vcrstt.^ All these coutra- 

reasonings definitely prove that satlva and asattva cannot reside 
in the same substrate and this invalidates the Advaita-proposition 
which characterises the worldly existence with the dual negation 
of both existence and non-existence. Here lies the real logic of 
contradiction (vyaghata) pointed out by Vyasaraja. 

In repudiating Vyasaraja’s charge of contradiction Madhu- 
sudana contends that none of three interpretations of the concepts 
sattva and asattva is free from defects. That sattva and asattva 
are to be taken as mutual absolute negation (paraspara-viraha- 
rupa) is a position advocated by the Madhvites but thoroughly 
discarded by the Samkarites. The Advaitins explain the criterion 
of sattva as free from contradiction of all times {trikdld- 

Monistic expiana- hddhyatvam) and asattva as what does never 

tion of Mf and <waf. form the object of cognition as reality in 

any substrate.® The sky-flower, hare’s horn, etc., which have 
no objectivity at all, are never cognised as real in any substratum ; 
they are therefore styled as ‘ asat ’ or unreal. Phenonmenal 
appearances, which satisfy the demand of our pragmatic life, 
have objectivity of their own and are apprehended as real. They, 
therefore, cannot be classed with the nonest sky-flower, hare’s 
horn, etc. The pot, carrying water, occupying a particular space- 
position, is cognised as real and cannot be charged with unreality 
as explained by the monistic teachers. All phenomenal objects 
which serve the pragmatic affairs of life, cannot be defined as 
absolute nought ; nor can they be explained as real in the abso- 
lute sense of the term. They, therefore, do not come under 
the category of either “ is ” or “ is not ” and their nature is 

» Ibid, p. 51. * ibid, p. 51. 

* Kvacidapyupadhau aattvena pratiyamauatvanadbikaranatvam. 

Ad, S., p. 61. 
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different from botli. The world-appearance has got an empirical 
existence of its own. As it is not existencg 'in the pure an^ 
absolute sense of the term, it is also not false in the sense of 
non-existence which is the characteristic of sky-flower, hare’s 
horn, etc. The world appearance is thus styled sadasadanadhi- 
karana by Padmapada, and the Madhva charge of contradiction 
(vyaghata) is beside the point. 

It is now seen from the previous discussion that the 


„ , Madhvites’ charge of contradiction cannot stand 

Contradiction can- ^ o 

not stand in the sense in the sciise that sattva and asattva are the two 

that one pervade.') the 

absolute negation of contradictory tcrms and one is the absolute 

the other. « i i / *7 \ 

negation of the other iparasparaDiraharupa) . 
Now if the two concepts, existence and non-existence, be explained 
in the sense that one invariably pervades the absolute negation 
of the other {paraspara-mrahavyapaka) , the opponents’ charge 
seems to be an absurdity.” Of the two phenomena so connected, 
one is called the vyapya or gamaka (the sign, mark or indicator) 
and the other vydpaka or gamya (the thing signified, marked 
or indicated). In the relation of fire and smoke, for example, 
smoke is the vyapya or gamaka (sign or mark) ; and fire, the 
vydpaka or gamya (the thing signified or marked) . Now the 
relation of vydpti between A and B may be either unequal or 
equipollent (visamavyapti or samavyapti). When A is the 
sign of B, but B is not the sign of A, the vydpti is one-sided 
or unequal and here a vydpti is said to exist between A 
and B and not between B and A. For example, smoke is 
the sign of fire but fire is not universally a sign of smoke. 
When, therefore, the relation of vydpti is an unequal one, as 
between smoke and fire, it is expressed in the proposition 
whenever the vydpya (sign or mark, e,g , smoke) exists, the 
vydpaka (the thing signified or marked, e,g., fire) also exists. 
From this it follows by necessary implication (a sort of arthd- 
patti) that whenever the vydpaka (e.g., fire) is absent, the vydpya 
(e. g.,, smoke) is also absent {vydpakdhlidve vydpydhhdvah).^ 


^ The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, pp. 2747-75. 
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This being the essence of mjapya-mjapalta-bhUva or the relation 
of. the sign and ' fhe thing signified, the two concepts asattva 
and sattva which are thus related through their negation 
would be explained as wherever the vyaprja, i.e., the negation of 
existence — sattvdbhdva, the mark, the sign — exists, the vydpaka, 
i. e. asattva also exists. In other words, wherever the vydpaka, 
e.g., asattva is absent, the vydpya or the negation of existence is 
also absent. And again w'herever the vydpya, i.e., the negation 
of non-existence {asattvdbhdva) exists, sattva, the vydpaka also 
exists ; and wherever the vydpaka, i.e., sattva does not exist, the 
negation of non-existence, the vydpya also does not exist. This 
is the position which has been advocated by the Madhvites, but 
thoroughly discarded by the Advaitins. If the vydpya, i.e., 
the negation of existence or that of non-existence 
as the case may be exists in the absence of the 
vydpaka, viz. (asattva or sattva) the unbroken uniformity 
(avyabhiedritva) which is the criterion of the vydpya falls 
through and the ascertainment of a mutual relation between the 
two phenomena of the invariable, unconditional concomitance 
(vydpti-nirupakatva) which is the true characteristic of the 
vydpaka or the ubiquitous also falls to the ground. The judg- 
ment where there is a fire, there is smoke (dhumavdn vahneh) 
is fallacious because the said relation of the vydpya and vyd- 
paka or the mark or sign and the thing signified, does not exist 
between fire and smoke, for as is evident in the overheated iron- 
ball, fire, the vydpya or the so-called sign does exist without 
smoke or the vydpaka. Thus the unbroken uniformity which 
is the criterion of the sign or vydpya, falls and the capability of 
ascertainment of vydpti or unconditional, invariable relation 
(vydpti-nirupakatva) or the real essence of the vydpaka also 
falls through. 

The same logic might be applied by Madhusudana in the 
case of sattva and asattva characterised as paraspara-virahavydpa- 
ka by the Madhvites. The Madhva explanation of sattva and 
asattva implies that wherever sattvdbhdva is, asattva is ; and 

25 . 
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again where asattvdhhdva exists, sattva exists. Madbusudana, 
standing against the so-called relation of ipVariable concomi- 
tance between sativdhhdva and asattva, contends that such a 
relation is faulty. Because in the case of -oyster-silver super- 
imposition, sattvdbhdva exists in its absolute sense or in the 
sense in which sattva has been defined by the Advaitins, asattva 
also does not exist in its extreme sense or in the sense in which 
it is read in the sky-flower and such other absolutely non-exist- 
ents. For asattva has been defined by the Advaitins as what 
does never form the object of cognition as reality in any sub- 
strate. And in this sense it cannot be urged in the oyster- 
silver superimposition which by its false appearance, occupies 
the middle position between reality and non-reality in their 
extreme sense. Again asattvdhhdva exists in the oyster-silver, 
but sattva does not exist. Madhusudana’s definition of sattva 
and asattva, as we have studied before, clearly implies that 
sattvdbhdva can exist even in the absence of asattva and asattvd- 
bhdva in the absence of sattva.' Now the said lelation of niyata- 
sdhacarya or unbroken uniformity which depends on the ascer- 
tainment of an invariable, and unconditional concomitance 
between sattvdbhdva and asattva and again asattvdhhdva and 
sattva totally falls to the ground. And the charge of contradic- 
tion on the basis of a relation of the sign (vydpya) and the thing 
signified (vydpaka), stands only on the Madhvites’ utter ignor- 
ance of the Advaita-position. 

The charge of contradiction cannot at all arise in the third 
alternative in which sattva and asattva have 

Contradiction c.in- i . i , i . 

not stand in the third been explained as the vydpya or the sign or 
alternative. mark of tlicir mutual absolute negation. In 

this case, sattvdbhdva and asattvdbhdva are taken as vydpaka or 
gamya and sattva and asattva as vydpya or ganiaka. And the 
proposition means wherever sattva and asattva or vydpya 
or gamaka exist, asattvdbhdva and sattvdbhava also exist, and 
again wherever the vydpaka-sattvdbhdva and asattvdbhdva do not 
exist, the vyapya-asattva and sattva also do not exist. From 
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this syllogistic argument, it does not logically follow that the 
vydpaka-sattvahhdm and asaltvdhhdva cannot exist without the 
vydpya-asativa and sattva. Such a syllogism only proves that 
wherever asattva is, sattvdhhdva is. Sattvdhhdva and asattcd- 
hhdva being vydpaka or more extensive than their vydpya-asattva 
and sattva respectively, can exist in a third entity where the 
vydpya-asattva and satUm do not exist. An example will make 
it clear : in the proposition ‘wherever cowhood exists, the nega- 
tion of horsehood exists {asattvdhhdvavdn gotvdt); and again 
.horsehood implies the negation of cowhood (gotvdhhdvavdn 
aivatvdt) . In other words, wherever the negation of horsehood 
is absent, cowhood is also absent; and again when the negation 
of cowhood is absent, horsehood is also absent. Thus, cowhood 
and horsehood are styled (parasparavirahavydpya) . But nega- 
tion of cowhood and horsehood (gotvdbhdva and a^vabmhhdva) 
which are vydpaha, ubiquitous or more extensive than their 
vydpya or gamaka, i.e., horsehood and cowhood respectively, 
may be found in a camel.^ And such an apprehension of the 
negation of cowhood and horsehood in a camel does 
not stand against the unbroken uniformity {niyalasdha- 
carya) or the relation of the sign and the thing signified 
(vydpyavydpakahJidva) between the cowhood (i.e., vydpya) and 
the negation of horsehood {oydpaka) and horsehood and negation 
of cowhood. Now, though sattm and asattva arc characterised 
as paraspara-virahavydpya or in other words, wherever sattva and 
asattva exist, asattvdbhdva and sattvdbhdva exist, the dual nega- 
tion of sattva and asattva can be apprehended in a third pheno- 
menon, e.g., oyster-silver. The oyster-silver is neither sat nor 
asat and thus the absolute negation of both sattva and asattva in 
the extreme sense of the terms as explained by the monistic 
teachers, can be found in the silver of the oyster-silver super- 
imposition. 

1 Gotva4vatvayolj parasparavirafaavyapyatve’pi tadabbavayorustrada- 
vskatra sabopalariibhat. Ad. S., p. 66. 
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In the interpretation under consideration, the charge of con- 
tradiction advanced by the Madhvites appefits to be a logical 
absurdity because the dual negations of the two entities which 
are styled as parasparavirahavydpya can be logically established 
in a third entity and thus there arises no room for contradiction. 
The real implication of the Madhvites’ charge of contradiction 
lies in the fact that if the negation of the two phenomena 
can be found in a third phenomenon, the two phenomena 
cannot be characterised as parasparaviraliavyapya. It is not 
substantially proved that the oyapaka phenomenon being 
more extensive in its character does exist even in the 
absence of the vyapya phenomenon and the presence of the 
vydpaka in the absence of the vydpya does not stand against the 
principle of logic and reason. What is needed in the invariable 
co-existence of the vydpya and the vydpaka is that in the presence 
of the vydpya, the existence of the vydpaka is an absolute neces- 
sity but not vice versa. The said invariable co-existence or con- 
comitance of asaitva (the vydpya) and the absolute negation of 
saltva (the vydpaka) can be found in sky-llower, hare’s horn, etc., 
and again in the highest reality, the co-presence of saliva (the 
vydpya) and the negation of asaitva (the i',ydpaka) can be appre- 
hended; and thus the demanded relation of vydpya and vydpaka 
or the sign and the thing signified might be proved. And again 
the dual negation of saltva and asaitva which were the vydpaka 
phenomena in the said vydpti can be, the Advaitins argue, ob- 
served in the phenomenal appearance.* Now the proposition or 
general maxim, which urges that the two phenomena, the abso- 
lute negation of which exists in the same location, e.gf. a third 
phenomenon, cannot be characterised as parasparavirahavydpya 

^ Asattvudau sattvadyabhavasamanadhikarana-svabhuvakatTa-rupapa- 
dakopagame’pi vyapakasya adbikade6avrttitaya vyapya-tvabbafijakataya 
tucchadyaiitarbhavena saitvadyabhavavyapya-tvopa-pattisambhavena mula- 
4aithilyaditi. 


Vittha, p. 53. 
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or indicative mark of their mutual negation * becomes absolutely 
fallacious. More clearly the Madhva doctrine that if the nega- 
tion of non-existence {asatlvahhava) co-exists . with the negation 
of existence in a particular location {e.g., oyster-silver, etc.), non- 
existence {asattva) would not be vyapya or the invariable, uncon- 
ditional mark or the sign of the negation of saliva {sattvdbhdva), 
altogether fails being contrary to all logic and reason. 

The charge of sddhya-vaikalya or inadequacy of the given 
explanatory example, which has been urged by the Madhvites on 
. . the ground that of the dual character of the 

The chnrge of jfo- ^ 

dhya-vaikaiya cannot absolutc negation of existence and that of non- 
existence, the negation of non-existence cannot 
be admitted in the oyster-silver and other explanatory instances 
as in these cases non-existence is always present, and thus the 
part of the major being negated in the explanatory example, the 
example itself suffers from the fallacy of sddhya-vaikalya. Against 
this Madhusudana contends that the charge stands on the Madh- 
vites’ misapprehension of the Advaita position as regards the 
connotation of saliva and asatlva. The Advaitins explain the 
two concepts saliva and asattva, as we have already seen, not in 
the sense of contradiction and non-contradiction as defined by 
the Madhvites ; they explain saliva as absolutc truth not to be 
contradicted in all times and asattva as ‘what does never form 
the object of cognition as reality in any substrate. The oyster- 
silver, the given explanatory example appears as something 
existent and at the same time is negated at the dawn of know^- 
ledge of oyster itself. Hence the oyster-silver can be character- 
ised neither as real nor as non-real in the absolute sense of the 
teTms, but occupying a middle position, it can be marked out 
by the dual negation, viz., the negation of existence and that of 
non-existence. And the charge of sddhya-vaikalya cannot be levelled 
against the monistic position. 

^ Yo yadabhava-samaDadbikarapa-svabbavakab sa na tadabbavavyapya 
Hi. Z6td, p. 58. 
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As regards the opponent’s eharge of arlhdntaram or shifting 
of topic wliich had been turned against the Advaita position in 
•a two-fold manner, namely Brahman which 
f«S’onbrrf,arKe <^evoid of all attributes can be marked out 
shifting absencc of existence and non-existence — 
the criterion of falsity — and thus Brahman itself 
— becomes false. Then again if Brahman thus characterised be 
taken as absolutely real, the creative order which, on the Advaitin’s 
own admission, is determined by the absence of bPth of position 
and negation of existence should also be taken as real in the abso- 
lute sense of the term, fn other words the definition by denying 
to the world order both position and negation so much 
widens its bound as to obliterate the line of demarcation between 
Brahman and the phenomenal appearances and in defining the 
world order the Advaitins have defined the absolute. To meet 
the charge the Advaitins argue that Brahman which is pure 
Being-Bliss-Consciousness in the Advaita-Vedanta is purna in 
itself. It is as the Sruti says, an a-logical Being neither cause 
nor effect, neither substance nor attribute, neither subject nor 
, object. It lies at the back of this cosmic 

Brahman cannot be ■* ^ r f 

regarded as false. existence. It is the substrate of all substrates 
wider and larger than the totality of defined and determined 
systems that express themselves in this universe. Had there 
been no underlying substratum of tliis cosmic order, the whole 
order of phenomena would Imve appeared as so many puzzling 
sensations bewildering our sense organs without satisfying the 
logical demand of intellect or falling in harmony with our prag- 
matic life. This permanent substratum is according to the 
Advaita-Vedanta, unmarked, featureless pure being. Though 
featureless, it seems to manifest itself through an infinity of 
changes which is the creation of Avidydg the cdusu-mutciici of all 
operations in this universe. To attribute falsity to this A-logical 
Being is an absurdity in the domain of the Advaita-Vedanta. 
And the questions now turn to the other point namely, 
world-appearance may be regarded as absolutely real just like 
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the Brahman itself. Against this Madhusudana argues that the 
.The phenomenal ’ wcreative Order has got an existence which is 
abso'iutei'y ouly empirically valid. Brahman which is 
absolute existence expresses itself in and through 
the concrete manifolds, which, therefore, partially share in the 
quality of existence. The ‘ isness’ reflected in the world order is 
to be referred to Brahman which forms its ultimate substratum. 
It is due to the apparent identity with the permanent substratum 
Brahman that the worldly , appearances are cognised as true. It 
is rather unnecessary and superfluous to introduce a plurality of 
existences as the whole order of universe may he explained by 
being referred to one transcendental reality which runs through 
all diversity.^ This is the real position of the Advaita- 
Vedanta. The realistic schools of Vedanta which advocate 
the world order as true, standing against the standpoint 
of the Advaitins, may argue that the judgment constructions 
‘ the pot is real,’ etc., on the basis of perceptual proof, demand 
reality of the phenomenal appearances. The Advaitins, who 
hold the worldly existences as only empirically valid, contend 
that the so-called reality implied in the given judgment may be 
explained as due to its apparent identity with the Absolute Being 
as a result of superimposition. The perception of reality in the 
pragmatic appearances is not a valid perception. It is a mal- 
observation to be negated by the inference under discussion 
which establishes the falsity of the world order. Again the 
reality of existences which may be established on the basis of 
perception cannot be absolute as the perception itself is only 
empirically valid. Brahman is the only absolute reality as 
demanded by the huli texts and it is that Ab.solute Being which 
runs through the diversified world and has been idenlilied with 
this world order as its substrate and appears as a limiting 


* Ekenaiva-sarviinugatena sarvatra salpratityupapattau Brahmavat 
prapancasya pratyekam satavabhavata-kalpane manubhavat. A.S., p. 55. 
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adjunct (vUaana)- To admit plurality of existences, in rendering 
a rational explanation of the so-called reality reflected in the parti-r 
cular experiences is unphilosophical or unscientific because such 
an admission, the Advaitins argue, cannot give any consistent 
{anugata) exposition of reality. For on such a supposition 
the nature of reality and its cognition must vary according 
to the varied nature of existences and one has to admit a 
plurality of existences and their different forms of apprehension 
which would render the process of apprehending truth 
rather cumbrous.* The bone of contention lies in the fact that 
the Madhvites and other theistic Vedautists following the path 
of the JSaiyiiyikas advocate the absolute reality of the cosmic 
order which has been denied by the Advaita teachers. But no 
philosopher can deny the experience of the ‘pot’ which satisfies 
the demand of practical life, as real. The reality of the pot 
carrying water is experienced in every-day life. !Now the ques- 
tion is how to explain the reality of the worldly appearances ? Is 
it empiric or absolute ? The Advaitins hold the former view 
while the realistic schools advocate the absolute reality of the 
world order. Madhusudana in repudiating the opponents’ charge 
of arthantaram or shifting of topic fully explains his own posi- 
tion and observes that the position held by the Madhvites is not 
free from defeat. 

The Madhva contention that the worldly appearances are as 
real as Brahman itself,® is unsatisfactory. The 
napon of 'tho'^'^worfdfy inert world which is subject to the antecedent 
tenable!** ** Consequent non-existence or every-day 

change and decay cannot be characterised as 
real as Brahman which is Pure Being-Bliss-Consciousness and 
ever was, ever is and ever shall be. Existence of Brahman can 
be explained by its own nature, self-luminous, one, unique 

1 (a) Vide Siddhivyakhya, pp. 66-66. 

(b) Vide Gauda-Brohmanandi, p. 66. 

^ yadrSari) Brabmauab aattvaiii tadrdam syut jagatyapi. 
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consciousness which is directly contradictory to inertness, the 
essential nature of’ the ever-changing world. Thus the Madhva- 
proposition which makes the world order as real as Brahman seems 
to be an absurdity. And to admit such an absolute reality which 
is diametrically opposed to inertness (jaiatva) is only to attribute 
falsity to the world order as is evident in the cognition of silver 
in the oyster. In the oyster-silver cognition, silver is false 
because being or reality of oyster is totally contradictory to that 
of silver and the notion of silver is false as it has been charac- 
.terised by the existence not of its own but of its locus-oyster.^ 
Oyster and silver are endowed with different grades of realities 
and it is due to the obliteration of distinction between the empiric 
and imaginary existences that silver is wrongly apprehended. 
Now the Madhvites advocating the absolute reality of the world 
order in the sense of Brahman ignore the obvious distinction of 
tbe absolute and pragmatic realities and such an attribution of 
absolute reality to the empirical appearance rather leads to its 
falsity. Reality or existence is thus to be construed in the sense 
that ‘ What does never form the counterpart of negation of all 
times and space.’ In this sense reality is ascribable to Brahman 
and not to the concrete manifold. 

The phenomenal appearances should not be regarded as 
endowed with independent reality like Brahman ; they appear as 
real because they are kindled with the Highest Reality. They 
are the seeming expression of reality and not real existence. 
Sureivaraedrya thus rightly observes that “ the world has come 
out of Sat, loses itself in Sat, so the entire world is real, but 
viewed apart from Sat is false.” To advocate absolute reality of 
the worldly existences is to admit plurality of existences which 
would render the process of apprehending truth a cumbrous one. 

* STaprakaiSadTitiyacaitanya-rupameva Brahniona]^ sattvaiii tadeva cej- 
jadasyapi jagatah tada rajatatTa-virodbifSuktisattaya rajatasyeva jadatva- 
virodhisvaprakaSa-sattaya jagatah svarupato mithyatvopapatteb. Ad. S , 
p. 334* 
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Thus the Madhva charge of shifting of topic or arthantaram 
does not stand. 

The Advaita-syllogism which predicates the dual character of 
absolute negation of existence and non-existence 
charge of Aihiata]}- of the world order cannot escape the charge of 
rtand!*^^****^********”^ ai^^cLtahsiddhasddhanata ; for the Madhvites, 
advocating the absolute reality of the phenomenal 
appearance admit the negation of non-existence — a part of the 
major — in the world order. Against this the Advaitins argue that 
the charge of iiddhasudhanatd can only be brought against the, 
syllogism in which the major with all its characteristics (sadhya- 
tavacche^kadhanna) is proved of the minor with all the special 
characteristics or distinctive features of its own (paksatdvacche-- 
dakadharma) and not in the given minor alone. The real essence 
of the argument lies in the fact that in order to establish 
the major in the minor which is the result of an inferential 
reasoning the major with all its distinguishing marks should 
be proved of the minor, determined by all its own particular 
inherent characteristics and not merely by the special 
sign or mark which serves the function of the middle in the 
syllogism. For otherwise all valid syllogisms would suffer from 
the fallacy of Siddhasadhanata or establishing what has already 
been established. When we infer fire in a hill from the propo- 
sition ‘the hill is fiery’ because it is smoky, vydpti or invariable, 
unconditional concomitance, between fire and smoke, helps us to 
the conclusion that the hill is on fire, because the agreement 
in absence (vyaLireka) between 6 re and smoke with the non- 
observation of the contrary {vyabhicarddarSam) is the foundation 
of our knowledge of vyapti between fire and smoke. Now from 
such an observation, fire is inferred in the hill because the hill 
was found to be smoky. The presence of the middle (smoke) 
in the minor (hill) is also a necessary factor of the inference. 
The moment we perceive smoke in it we infer that it has fire 
also. But the question arises, is the fire inferred in the hill as 
bill with all its hill aspects or as the repository of smoke 
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the middle or hetu or means of proof ? If we accept the latter 
view this syllogism also suffers from the fallacy of siddhasadhanata 
because, as is evident from the universal concomitance between 
fire and smoke, fire the major is an universally admitted fact in 
the smoky things and in this respect it is already proved in the 
smoky hill. The real significance of the syllogism is to prove 
fire in the hill as hill and not as something smoky. Paksa or 
the minor has been defined as the subject in which the major 
is doubted. The hill which is perceived to be smoky, with its 
, hill aspects serves the function of the minor or Paksa where fire, 
the major is doubted. And the syllogistic reasoning proves fire 
in all smoky hills with their hill aspects in which the ascertain- 
ment of fire cannot be made with the help of perception or 
observation. Any hill is not minor, hills endowed with smoke 
are styled minor or paksa of the syllogism. Smoke is the sign or 
the ground of inference and it is with this ground that fire is 
proved in the yonder hill as well as in all other hills characterised 
by their distinctive features, hillness (parvatatva). The universal 
conclusion of the syllogistic reasoning which might be drawn 
from the proof of fire in the hill as hill could not be deduced 
from the inference of fire in the yonder hill as something 
smoky (with all its distinctive marks being hidden). Such 
an inference could no doubt prove the major in the minor marked 
out only by the presence of the middle and not by its own dis- 
tinctive features. Again the proof of the major also means 
presence of the major with all its distinctive marks. Thus the 
charge of siddhasadhanata occurs only in cases in which the 
major with all its distinctive features is pre-established in the 
miner endowed with all its characteristic marks. In such cases 
inference or syllogistic reasoning proves only what is already 
proved. This fact has been implied by Madhusudana by saying 
that the fallacy of amiatah-siddha-sadhanata occurs in the syllo- 
gisms in which the characteristics of the major and those of the 
minor are many in number and some of them are previously 
established in some particular parts of the minor. 
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In order to repudiate the charge of the Madhvitea Madhii- 
sudana argues that to establish what has already been established 
is, no doubt, a serious type of error in the domain of logic and 
reason and it stands against all syllogistic arguments and invali- 
dates the inferences. The previous proof, as a logical error, stands 
only in these cases in which the syllogisms do not give any new 
idea and prove the major in the same light in which it has been 
proved. But when inferences add novel features in the major in 
which it has not been proved, the charge of siddha^dhanata totally 
falls to the ground. In the Advaita syllogism under discussion, the^ 
major, the dual negation of existence and non-existence forms one 
unique determinate cognition (vUisiahuddhi) combining two in 
one single notion. Duality itself constitutes the determining mark 
of the major and not the two singularities forming the duality. 
And the Advaita inference proves this duality of negation which 
constitutes one unity in the given minor. Such is the essence or 
intention of the monistic proposition which cannot be served by 
the previous proof of a particular part (e.gf., the negation of the 
non-existence) or parts constituting the duality and such a partial 
proof cannofstand against the intended inference of the Advaita 
Vedanta. The two parts of the dual major form one indivisible 
determinate term giving rise to a unique conception, distinct from 
the component notions and the presence of one of the parts of this 
unique major in the minor cannot be said to involve the fallacy 

N.B . — ^To strengthen his own position Madhusudana quotes the 
Mlmamsa syllogism because the position which has been advocated by the 
Mimarhsists on the basis of the syllogism, has been accepted by thg 
Madhvites, the staunch opponents of the Advaitins.. Jayatirtha, one of the 
great founders of the Madhva school of Vedanta in his Pramdna-'paddhati^ 
in refuting the relation of inhesion (8amai?aj/a) between the property, etc. > 
and their seats, explains the relation in the light of the Mimamsists. And 
the charges launched against the Advaitins by the Madhvites might be 
brought forward even against the Mlmamsa syllogism as it is very akin to 
that of the Advaitins and the Madhvites in criticising the Advaita postion 
criticise their own position. 
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pf siddhasadhanata. It is sheer folly to bring forth the charge of 
siddhasadhanatd*^hen the syllogism unfolds new truth or estab- 
lishes the major in the sense in which it has not been previously 
seen. In order to strengthen his own position Madhusudana points 
out the well-known Mimamsa syllogism in which to explain away 
the charge of siddhasadhanata, the same truth has been advocated 
by the Mimamsists against the Naiyayikas, the masters of logic. 

The Mimamsa syllogism ^ implies that bheduhheda or differ- 
ence and sameness is the relation between the property iguna), 
action or motion (kriyd) and generality, etc., and their respective 
seats. To establish the theory of bhedabheda 
Mimaihsists advance samanadhikrtatva as 
the middle or hetu of their syllogism. But 
as the expression samdnadhikrtatva admits of different inter- 
pretations the question arises, what is its proper connotation 
here? It cannot mean the notion deduced from the words or 
terms bearing the same case endings {ekavibhakhjanta-pada- 
vdeyatvam). For in that case the middle becomes too wide 
because the two terms pot and pitcher {ghatah and kalasalf) 
with the first case-ending may be characterised by the middle 
but the said major, e.g., difference and sameness is wanting. 

It also does not mean the capability of usage as noun and 
its qualifying epithet (vUesya-vUesanabhdvena vyavahriyamd- 
natvam); for here again the middle becomes too wide as is 
evident from the judgment ‘ the pot is on the earth ’ in which 
the earth and the pot are related as noun and its limiting adjunct 
but the major is inapplicable. The real essence of the middle, 
according to the view-point of the Mlmaihsakas, is the capacity 
of being apprehended as noun of a determinate cognition in 
which the subject and the predicate are related in an identical 
or appositional relation (abhedasamsargaka-dhivi^esyaiva-yogya- 
tvam), ‘ Dhl ’ or the determinate cognition introduced in the 
conception of the middle must be a valid one, for otherwise the 


.GuQ^ikaih gu9;adiii& bhiimabbiimaxh samanadhikrtatTat. 
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middle becomes too wide in the case of oyster-silver super- 
imposition in which the oyster, the subject of* the false notion, 
satisfies all the marks of the ground or means of proof. The 
middle thus explained, the Mimanisakas argue, does not suffer 
from the fallacy of one kind or other. As regards vyapti or 
the invariable unconditional concomitance between the said 
middle (.samanadhikrtattva) and the major hhedahheda, or differ- 
ence and sameness it might be argued that if the said middle 
does not invariably and unconditionally exist in the said major it, 
may exist either in the case of extreme identity {atyanta hhinm), 
e.g., the pot and the pitcher {ghatalf. and kalasah) or in the case 
of absolute difference, e.g., the pot and cloth {ghatajt and patah). 
But an examination shows that the said middle exists in neither 
but only in the case in which both hhedahheda difference and 
sameness, is found in apposition. Thus the appositeness of the 
middle is wanting in either case of extreme identity or of differ- 
ence, and is to be found only in the case in which both difference 
and sameness can be simultaneously apprehended. The given 
argument leads the Mimamsists to infer the duality of difference 
and sameness (hhedahhedohhayatva) in the minor, e.g., the 
property, etc., with their respective seats. Similarly the Advaita- 
syllogism also proves the dual negation of existence and non- 
existence as one determinate cognition. If the phenomenal be 
real or sat, it cannot be called perceptible (dr^ya) for perceptibil- 
ity or df^yatva does not invariably co-exist with reality, e.g., in 
the case of Brahman. Again if the phenomenal appearance be 
styled unreal or ‘ asat,’ it cannot be characterised by the middle 
‘ perceptibility ’ as the nonest hare’s horn, etc., are not perceptible. 
In other words if perceptibility exists even in tbe absence of 
the mutual or absolute negation of existence it might exist in 
Brahman where it is not ; and if it be found in tbe absence of 
the negation of non-existence it might be found in the hare’s 
horn, etc. Now if the phenomenal appearance is to be determined 
by perceptibility, the phenomenal appearance must be character- 
ised by the dual negation of existence and non-existence. And 
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duality itself forms the characteristic mark of the major 
. (sadhyatavacchedaka dharma) as one determinate cognition. 

The real purpose of the whole syllogistic argument is not to 
prove or establish the major as two distinct and separate parts 
forming an aggregate of independent judgments linked together 
by copulative conjunctions but as an aggregate in which the 
two component judgments form one unique duality as the 
characteristic mark which was not known before. So the oppo- 
nents’ charge of siddhasadhanaia falls to the ground. The world 
, order is proved as neither being nor non-being ; it is inexplicable 
or false/ 

1 At the outset, we saw that Madhusudana began by taking three 
possible interpretations of falsity on the basis of exposition of the Patlca- 
padiha : Firstly, whether it is the negation of non-existence characterised 
by existence; secondly, whether it is the dual negation of existence and 
non-existence; and thirdly, whether it is negation of non-existence character- 
ised by the negation of existence. So far we have been discussing the 
problem from the point of view of the first and second alternative inter- 
pretations and we have seen how Madhusudana successfully meets the 
charges levelled against him by the opponents, the Madhvites and the 
Naiyayikas. With regard to the third alternative it may be pointed out 
that it is not necessary to discuss it in detail as Madhusudana has dealt 
with the second alternative as a special complex notion almost identical 
with the third and all the arguments brought forward to establish the 
second alternative would apply mutatis mutandis to the third. The com- 
mentators have however tried to distinguish between the second and the 
third alternatives on certain grammatical reasons, but such distinction does 
not afiect the real philosophical position underlying them. Thus the third 
alternative requires no separate interpretation. 




CHAPTEE VI 


Is Falsity op thk Phenomenal Appearance False ? 

In the previous chapter falsity of the phenomenal appear- 
ance has been logically defined and proved by the Advaitins. 
Now VySsaraja contends that if, for argument’s sake, the falsity 
of the world order as advocated by the Advaitins be admitted, the 
Advaita position cannot escape logical errors. In order to point 
out the fallacious character of the Advaitins’ standpoint, Vya- 
saraja asks, is the falsity itself, which has been attributed to the 
phenomenal world, true or false ? If the Advaitins accept the 
former view, in other words if falsity itself be taken as true, the 
monistic proposition totally fails, for there comes the question 
of duality or of two absolute realities, viz., Brahman itself and 
the falsity of the phenomenal appearances. So the position that 
Brahman alone is real and everything else is false, becomes un- 
tenable. To explain away the charge of duality it might be 
argued that the falsity of the phenomenal world as true or uncon- 
tradictable {ahadhya) docs not mean that it is an independent 
absolute reality apart from its substratum. It is Brahman 
the permanent substratum which negatively appears in the 
phenomenal appearances and speaks for the truth or absolute- 
ness of falsity. To explain further, that is false which is negat- 
ed universally in all times in its substratum. While mistaking 
an oyster for silver we get a false perception of silver superim- 
posed on the oyster. Here the substratum is oyster and really 
the silver is negated in the oyster by all men in all times and 
under all circumstances. So in the case of the world its sub- 
stratum is Brahman as it sustains and supports all concrete 
manifold and the worldly existence is negated in Brahman in all 
times in all circumstances and hence false. 
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The Msdhvites question the position of the Saihkarites by 
arguing that if the universal negation of this worldly existence 
in Brahman be true the non-duality of the Advaita-Vedanta is 
denied ; for the universal negation comes in as existing negative- 
ly while Brahman remains a pure existence. Along with the 
existence of the latter there lies the existence of the former and 
the monistic premise that Brahman alone is real and all else is 
false, falls to the ground. 

In repudiating the charge of the Madhvites the Saihkarites 
. argue that negation has no independent existence apart from its 
locus, for example the earth itself is the negation of the pot. 
Hence the universal negation of the world order is Brahman, 
the locus consciousness itself. So the question of duality, i.e., 
the existence of Brahman along with the existence of the univer- 
sal negation cannot arise at all. 

The Madhvites again contend that the given exposition of 
the Advaita-position which identifies falsity with Brahman it- 
self is unsatisfactory because the two, falsity and Brahman, 
widely differ in their character. Question of identity occurs in 
cases where there is no difference at all. Mithyatva or falsity, as 
its definition implies, has been datermined by time, space and 
other causal categories and thus cannot be identified with 
A-logical Brahman which lies beyond ail conditions and limita- 
tions. Falsity of the silver in the oyster-silver cognition is not 
cognised so long as the man is under delusion. He runs after 
yonder substrate only because he is unconscious of his own mis- 
take. But the fact is to be noted here that the substrate of a 
false notion, though its special features are hidden for the time 
being, is real and not to be doubted even at the time of mistake 
and cannot remain unknown and unnoticed as locus, for in that 
case no false notion would arise. Thus the locus of a false cog- 
nition and the object superimposed do not belong to the same 
category and are not of the same nature. Brahman in the 
Advaita-Vedanta is the substrate of all substrates. It is due 
to 8uper«imposition on the permanent substratum; Brahman, 

27 
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that the worldly appearances are apprehended as true. This 
permanent substratum being an ever certain factor, can in no way 
be identified with falsity having uncertainty for its criterion. 

Secondly, in the case of identification, perceptibility, the 
middle term of the Advaita-syllogism,* suffers from a fallacy 
in regard to the falsity itself. The question under discussion is 
whether the falsity of the phenomenal appearance is false or true ? 
If falsity be taken as identical with Brahman, the M&dhvites 
contend, that ‘perceptibility,’ the middle term of the Advaitins, 
cannot exist in the major. In other words the middle failing , 
to prove the major becomes inconclusive or anaikantika} 

The defects enumerated above will not allow falsity to be 
styled as true or uncontradictable (abadhya). It 
8t^ed*M faiM"”*** *** cannot be taken as contradictable or false 
{hadhya) for the following defects. If the 
Advaitins’ inference, the Mftdlivites argue, proves, as monistic 
principle demands, the falsity of the phenomenal world as false 
or contradictable, the syllogism suffers from the fallacy of siddha- 
sadhanata. That falsity of the phenomenal world is false is a posi- 
tion which is advocated by the Madhvites. The Madhva-teachers 
hold that the phenomenal appearances are absolutely true. It is 
only due to ignorance that falsity has been attributed to them. 
And the falsely attributed falsity of the world order, is subject to 
contradiction and thus cannot negate realities of the phenomenal 
appearances ; they are thus styled as real. The Advaitins, 
holding the falsity of the world order as false, establish what 
has already been established in the Madhva doctrine. 

Again such a position would infer realities of the phenomenal 
appearances against absolute monism. “ The world is real as it 
is endowed with falsity which itself is false, as for example the 
self.”® The self is a self-revealed and self-valid reality and falsity 

• Vimataih (jagat) toithya dr^yatvst. 

a N. Mr. T., p. 23. 

^ Jagat satyaih mithy&bhuba-mitby&tvfkkatvl^fttinaval. 
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of the self is an erroneous notion. And when this erroneous 
option is apprehefaded the real nature of self is revealed. The 
real essence of the argument lies in the fact that when falsity 
is perceived in a particular substance, such perception veils the 
inherent truth of the substance and when the falsity itself is 
cognised as erroneous the veil of nescience which hides the 
underlying truth is lifted up and the substance is apprehended 
as real. Thus in all cases in which the falsely attributed falsity 
itself is cognised as erroneous the notion of truth invariably 
.becomes manifested. And the Advaitins, advocating the falsity 
of the world order as false, are bound to accept the reality of the 
phenomenal existences. 

But the validity of the Madhva-inference might be challeng- 
ed by the Advaitins as the relation between the said major 
(satyam) and the middle (mithydbhuta-rnithyatmakatvdt) is not an 
unconditional one. The concomitance or vydpti of the given 
syllogism has been rendered faulty by the upddhi or condiiion. 
Take for example the -upddhi or limitation of dtmatva or selfhood. 
The determining condition, selfhood or dimalva invariably 
accompanies the major as seen in regard to self but being absent 
in the minor — the phenomenal appearance, does not always accom- 
pany the middle or hetu which must be present in the minor. 
Upddhi or determining condition is “ that which always accom- 
panies the major (sddhya) but does not always accompany 
the middle or hetu.”' “The upddhi is the ‘condition’ 
which must be supplied to restrict a general middle term. If the 
middle term as thus restricted is still found in the minor term, 
the argument is valid, if not it fails. It does in the examples 
‘ The mountain is smoky because it has fire ’ (for it rests on the 
false premise that all fire is accompanied by smoke). Now if we 
add ‘ wet fuel ’ as the condition of ‘fire,’ the proposition is 

^ Sadbyssya vyapaku yaetu betoravyapakastatba aa upadbirbbavet, 

Bb. P. and S. M. on Sh 88, 
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valid ; for if the mountain has wet fuel as well as fire, of course 
it will have smoke.” 

C f ’ 

It would be correct to say that a vyapti exists between green-; 
wood fire and smoke as well as between smoke and green-wood 
fire. The question , therefore, is : what is the relation between 
fire and smoke ? The relation between fire and smoke is a condi- 
tional relation, i.e., on condition that fire is green-wood fire, it 
would be a sign of smoke. But a vyapti implies an unconditional 
invariable concomitance, and the relation between fire and smoke 
is not therefore a vyapti (natural unconditional concomitance), 
for fire requires a ‘condition,’ wpadfei, m^., green wood, to be 
followed by smoke. Smoke on the other hand, requires no 
* condition ’ to indicate fire. For the purposes of inference, 
therefore, relation between phenomena may be considered as of 
two kinds ; (1) contingent or conditional relation holding good on 
the fulfilment of a certain condition or upadhi and (2) vyapti or 
unconditional invariable relation between a mark and that which 
it marks, a relation without any upadhi or determining condition 
{upadhividhuraj^ samhandhah). It is the latter kind of relation 
that serves as the ground of inference.” As unconditionality of 
the concomitance is essential to a vyapti ” We have therefore to 
examine the case carefully to see if there is any determining 
condition (upadhi, i.e., some hidden or undetected but really 
operative or indispensable accompaniment) which conditions the 
relation between the supposed sign or mark (gamdka) and the 
supposed signate (thing signified gamya).” Upadhi or condition, 
as we have already seen, is a circumstance which always accom- 
panies and is always accompanied by the supposed signate (the 
thing signified, gamya), but does not invariably accompany the 
supposed sign or mark (gamaka). If, "therefore, in the set of 
positive instances where both the sign and the signate are present, 
nothing else is constantly present, there can he no ‘ upadhi.’ 
Or again, if in the set of negative instances where both the 
sign and the signate are absent, no other material circumstances 
is constantly absent there is no * ufddhi.’ This follows from 
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the very definition of an upadhi. It is impracticable to fulfil 
those requirementis rigorously, till every one of the accompany- 
ing circumstances (of course, of likely ones) may be taken suc- 
cessively and it may be shown that the concomitance continue 
even when the suspected upadhi {^athkitopMhi) is absent, and 
therefore it cannot be the upadhi. And this is to be fortified by 
the observation of uniform uninterrupted agreement in absence 
{vyatireka) between the two concomitant phenomena. In this 
way, when we have disproved all suspected upadhis we conclude 
by establishing the vydpti. “ This is the real essence of upadhi 
in the science of Indian Logic. Upadhi or condition points out the 
fallacy of the middle term and thus undermines the very ground 
of inference.” It is in order to prove the fault of generality 
in a middle terra that the ‘ condition has to be employed.’ “ All 
true conditions reside in the same subjects with their major terms 
and their subjects being thus common, the (erring) middle term 
will be equally too general in regard to the condition and the 
major term. “ The meaning of this is that it is in consequence of 
the middle terra being found too general in regard to the condi- 
tion, that we infer that it is too general in regard to the major 
term ; and hence the use of having a condition at all. Thus, 
where the condition invariably accompanies an unlimited major 
term, we infer that the middle term is too general (Vyabhicdri) 
in regard to the major term, from the very fact that it is too 
general in regard to thee ondition, as for example, in the in- 
stance “ The mountain has smoke because it has fire,’’ where we 
infer that the ‘ fire ’ is too general in regard to ‘ smoke,’ since it 
is too general in regard to ‘ wet fuel ; ’ for there is a rule that 
what is too general for that which invariably accompanies must 
also be too general for that which is invariably accompanied. 
But where we take some fact or mark to determine definitely the 
major term which the condition is invariably to accompany — 
there it is from the middle term’s being found too general in re- 
gard to the condition in cases possessing this fact or mark that 
we infer that the middle term is equally too general in regard 
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td the major term. Thus in the argument ** B is dark because 
he is Mitra’s son ” the middle term, ** the fac( of being Mitrft’s 
son,” is too general in regard to the sadhya *‘dark colour” 
because it is too general in regard to the upadht, ” Feeding on 
vegetables ” as seen in the case of Mitra’s second son. ^ Having 
followed this logic the Advaitios on the basis of the condition or 
upadhi shown in the Madhva-syllogism,* infer the variability or 
too general character of the middle term and thus destroy the 
very ground of the syllogistic reasoning. The Advaita inference 
runs as follows : Falsehood which itself is 

Advaitin's vyabhicdr- 

anumdM against the false 18 too general 111 regard to truth because 
it is too general in regard to selfhood or dtma- 
Iva, the shown condition, which is equipollent with truth, as for 
example, the oyster-silver.® 

Against this the MMhvites contend that the erroneous 
or too general character of the middle of 
wpiy^* Midhvita’B t^e Madhva-syllogism, as urged by the given 
inference is not to the point. In the Madhva 
inference falsity which itself is false (mithyabhuta-mithyatmaka- 
tm) forms the middle and truth or satyatva as the major. The 
said middle and the major are related as invariable concomitance 
and hence it cannot be said that the middle exists even in the 
absence of the major. Now to prove the middle as too general 
on the strength of condition or upadhi the disputant is to estab- 
lish the fact that the middle term or hetu does not always 
accompany the condition and hence must not also necessarily 
accompany the major or sddhya as the major and the condition 


^ Sarve sadbya-sam&nadhiksrau&l^ syurupadbayab 
HetorekS4raye yesuih svasadbya-vyabbicarita. 
Vyabhicarasyanumaaamup&dbestu prayojanam. 

Bb. P. 618. 87, 88 and 8. M. on ils. : 87, 88. 

^ Jagat satyam mithySlbhuta-niitbyatiaakatvat atmavat. 

^ Mithyabbuta-mitbyatmakatvam satyatva-vyabhicari atmatva-vya> 
bhicarfit yathi 6uktirajatam. 
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are equipollent and thus related as the mutual sign and the 
signate {vyapya {fqd vyapaka). For what is absent in the vyiipaka 
must as a rule be absent in the vyapya (the major). But if it 
is proved that the middle invariably co-exists with the condition 
or upadhi it must co-exist with the major or sadhya which is the 
sign or mark of the said condition. And the charge of too 
generality of the middle totally falls to the ground. In the syl- 
logism under discussion,' the Madhvites argue, truth or satyatva 
is the major and selfhood or utmaiva which pervades the major 
is the given condition. Examination shows that mithyabhuta- 
mithyatmakatva the middle of the syllogism invariably exists in the 
selfhood or atmatva or the shown condition. The selfhood or 
fitmatva is endowed with the middle and it is for this reason that 
atma or self forms the explanatory example of the MSdhva syl- 
logism. From the given arguments it is definitely proved that 
mithyabhuta-mithydtmakatva, the said minor of the Advaitin’s 
counter-inference cannot be marked off or characterised by the 
given middle dtmavyabhicaritva. Or, in other words, the 
presence of the middle in the minor (Jieloh paksadharmata) , one 
of the most important conditions of the valid middle failing, the 
middle suffers from the fallacy of svarupasiddha or the unreal in 
itself.® And on the strength of this fallacious reasoning or 
of the given condition, the Advaitins attempt to prove the too 
general character of the middle mithydbhuta-mithydtmakatva in 
regard to truth, the major of the Madhva inference, is an 
absurdity. 

Now the reason, not existent in the subject, might lead 
the Advaitins to bring forward a counterbalanced inference 


^ Jagat satyam mithyabhClta*niithyatniakatvat atmavat. 

* Svarupasiddha, the unreal in itself is that reason which does not 
exist in the subject and therefore cannot afford the basis of any reasoning, 
as in the propositions “the lake is a substance because it has unoke. 

— Bh. P. B.M., &. 67, 
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satpratipaksanumSna ‘ and thus by advancing an argument 

The Adveitin’s ^of- equal Weight render Jihe middle of the 

pratipaktunumina. Madhva-inference inconclusive. “ The world is 

characterised by the negation of truth because it is determined by 
the negation of self, e.g., the oyster-silver or the self, which is 
not endowed with the negation of truth, is not endowed with the 
negation of selfhood.” 

Such a counter-balanced inference which takes its stand on 
the shown condition or upadhi gives rise to doubt in the main 
inference and weakens the very foundation of the syllogistic 
reasoning. In the case of counter-balanced arguments involving 
two inferences of equal weight fresh arguments in favour should 
be sought for to establish the main proposition. If there are 
arguments in favour which are wanting in the reason proving 
the contrary, satpratipaksa or the counter-balanced reason does 
not stand. In the Madhva proposition, there are arguments in 
favour {anukula tarka) helping the formation of vydpti or in- 
variable concomitance ' but no reason can be advanced to lead to 

Anuktiia tarka or the counter-reasoo of the Advaitins. In the 
?n*th?M5dhva^8yUo- Madhva-infcrence the truth or uncontradicta- 
*'*“• bility of the phenomenal appearance forms the 

major and mithydhhuta-mithydtmakatva as the middle. Mithyd- 
hkuta-mithydimakatva connotes truth. Now the charge which 
challenges the appositeness of the middle that the middle 
exists and the major does not exist, commits a flat contradiction. 
And such a contradiction (vyaghdta) helps the formation of vydpti 
between the said middle and the major in the Madhva-syllogism. 

But there are no such arguments which might prevent the 
too general character or inappositeness of the Advaitin’s middle 
and help the formation of vydpti. In the counter-balanced 

1 The counter-balanced reason {satpratipaksa) is one for which there 
exists another reason which proves contrary of the consequence. In it the 
reason is simply rendered inconclusive by the existence of an argument 
opposed to it of equal weight. 
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inference, the negation of the truth of the world has been inferred 
. on the ground of the negation of selfhood 

The counterbalanced ° . 

inference of the Advai- {atmatvSohava}. As there might be things 
tine does not stand. other than the self which might be true, the 

negation of selfhood does not always accompany the major, the 
negation of truth ; in other words the given middle cannot be 
the vydpya or gamaka the sign, mark or indication of the said 
major, the vydpaka gamya or the thing signified. Thus selfhood 
or dtmatva cannot be the condition in the Madhva-inference which 
urges the truth or absolute reality of the phenomenal world. For 
it is evident from the given counter-inference that the negative 
concomitance between truth or the major of the Madhva-syllogism 
and the shown condition or. dtmatva, does not stand to reason 
and the truth or selfhood thus cannot be called equipollent (sama- 
vydpta), i.e,, what constitutes the true criterion of upadhi or 
condition. Upadhi is, as we have already noticed, a circumstance 
which always accompanies and is accompanied by the supposed 
signate or the thing signified. BVom this it follows that 
(a) where the major is, the condition is ; (b) where the condition 
exists the major exists; (c) when there is no condition, there is no 
major ; (d) where there is no major, there is no condition. Now 
if truth or satyatva exists in the absence of selfhood or the 
negation of the said condition the relation of mutual sign and the 
signate (vyd,pya and vydpaka) as expressed in the given proposition 
fails and dtmatva cannot be the true condition of the Madhva- 
syllogism. 

No such discovery of contradiction disproves the inapposite- 
ness of middle of the Madhva inference and helps the formation 
of a valid concomitance in favour of the Advaitin’s counter- 
balanced reason. For mithydhhuta-mithydtmakatva (the middle 
of the Madhva proposition) and asatyatva, negation of truth or 
the major are two contradictory terms, when one is affirmed the 
other is denied and vice versa and the two cannot reside in a 
substrate. But such a charge of contradiction cannot be brought 
forward between andtmatva, the negation of selfhood (the middle 

28 ■ 
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terms of the counter-balanced reason of the Advaitins) and truth 
or satyatva (the negation of the major) as the];6 may be realities 
other than the self. Negation of selfhood does not therefore 
mean negation of truth. And the two are not quite contradictory 
in their nature and there arises no possibility of contradiction. 

From the above discussion it has been proved 
poS*ou/the'“fajriS charge of condition or upadhi pointed 

on<».*^*^**'* out by the Advaitins falls to the ground, l^ow 

the Advaitins launch a new attack against the 
Madhva proposition by arguing that the middle term of the 
Mftdhva inference is too general, because the false oyster-silver, 
where even the notion of falsity is erroneous, might be charac- 
terised by the said middle but not by the said major and thus the 
middle becomes too general or sadharatja in its character. ^ 

To repudiate the Advaita charge of the extreme generality of 
the middle, the Madhvites argue that of the two 
contradictory concepts, if one is affirmed in a 
the particular substrate, the other is denied and 

vice versa. But it should be noted here that 
the question of co-presence of the two contradictory notions in 
a particular substrate, namely rnithydhhuta-mithydttnakatva or 
truth and the negation of truth in the oyster-silver, creates a 
doubt as to the real nature of the substrate oyster-silver and leads 
us to the following deduction. The oyster-silver cannot be the 
substrate of falsehood, which is itself false, because it cannot be 
the receptacle of truth which contradicts falsity. What does not 
form the receptacle of notion directly contradictory to its truthful 
existence cannot also form the receptacle of the falsity of the 
same notion contradicting its negation. As for example, the 
cow cannot form the receptable of cowhood directly contradictory 

^ The too general reason or SSdhSra^a is found not only in the similar 
instances, but also in the opposite instances ; the possession of horns does 
not make an animal an ox, nor has the mountain fire because it can be 
known. 

— Bh. P. S. M., A. 62 ; T. S. p. 12. 
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to' the valid notion of cowbood ; it also thus cannot form the 
receptacle of falsity^ of the notion of cowhood directly contra- 
dictory to the absolute negation of cowhood. ^ This syllogism 
definitely proves the fact that what does not form the receptacle 
(adhikaravM) of truth which is directly contrary to falsehood 
{satyabhuta, mithyatoamruddha-satyatva) cannot be the substra- 
tum (adhikarana) of the falsity of falsehood {mithyabhuta- 
mithyatva) ; for truth and falsity are of the nature of mutual con- 
tradiction. The notion of truth of the oyster-silver is not correct 
but erroneous and hence the oyster-silver cannot be called true 
'which is contradictory to falsehood, it therefore cannot 
be marked by mithydbhuta-niithyatmakatm — the given major of 
the said deduction. For wherever the vydpya, the sign or the 
mark is absent the vydpaka or the signate must necessarily be 
absent. MithydbhUta-mithydtmakatva being thus wanting in the 
oyster* silver, the oyster-silver cannot be characterised by truth 
or what is quite contradictory to its own falsehood. And the 
charge of the too generality of the middle urged in the main 
syllogism of the Madhvites falls to the ground.® 

It might be contended against the Madhvites that as the 
oyster-silver cannot be characterised by satyahhuta-satyatva or 
mithyatvaviniddhasatyatva, it cannot also be endowed with 
satyahhutamithydtm, falsehood which is held as true, as the 
oyster-silver — the dharmin, receptacle of all the marks is 
itself false. And the falsity of what itself is false must 

' Bupyam mithyabhuta-mithyatvadhikarauaiii na bhavati satyabbUta- 
(fcadviruddha)-8atyatvanadhikaranatvat yat satyabhuta-tadviruddhadhi- 
karauaih na bhavati tanmithyabhQta-tadadhikara^arfa na bhavati, yatha 
satyabhuta-gotva-viruddha-gotvabhavanadhikarauaiii gaub gotv&bhava- 
viruddba-mithyabhuta-gotvadhikarauarh na bhavati. 

Nyayamrtatarabgi^i, p. 24. 

® Tatbaca rupyamitbyatvasya aatyatvena rupye betorevagamananna 
vyabbioara iti bbavab. 

Nyayamrtatarabgiul, p. 24. 
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necessarily be false and not true {satyahhuta). ^ To prove this 
the Advaitins advance the following syllogistic reasoning in their 
favour. Both salyatva and mithyatva, truth and falsehood, which 
might be attributed to the oyster-silver are false because they 
are the characteristics {dharmas) of a substance which itself is 
false like the being and non-being {astitva and ndstitva) of an 
elephant seen in a dream.* This inference establishes the falsity 
(mithyatva) of the falsehood residing in the nonest silver. The 
too general character of the middle in regard to the oyster-silver 
as urged by the Advaitins against the Madhvites remains still a 
formidable objection.® 

Against this the Madhvites contend that the given 
Advaita-syllogism (which establishes falsity of 
charge of Munter- the falsehood of the noiifst silver) is counter- 
Snthe AdSs! balanced (satpratipaksita) by the given Madhva- 
syllogism which negates mithyahhutamithyatva 
of the oyster-silver.* The Madhva-syllogism is based on an all- 
admitted universal law, namely of the two contradictory notions 
when one is affirmed in a substrate, the other is denied and 
vice versa. The inference being based on sound logic would 
invalidate the Advaita-proposition and the Advaitins, charge of 
the extreme generality of the middle in regard to the oyster-silver 
totally falls through. 

^ (a) Nyayamrta, p. 43, 

(6) Bupyagataih mitbyatvaih mithya avidyamana-dharmikatTadi tya- 
numanamuktaiii bhavati. 

— Nyayamrta-Praka^a, p. 43, 

^ Bupyagatatvena ucyamane satyatvamithyatve mithya-mitbyatvopeta* 
dbarmikatvat svapnapratita-gajarupavaditi . 

— Nyayamrtatarabgini, p. 24. 

3 Jagacca satyaih syadityuktnnumanasya rupye vyabbicurab tadavastba 
iti. Ibid, p. 24. 

* 3uktirajatazb mitbyabbuta-mitbyatvadhikara^adi na bbavati satya* 
bhuta-(mitbyatva-viruddba)-satyatvibiadbikara 9 atvat. 
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Against the charge of the counter-balanced reason the 

The Advaitins’ reply ’ argue that the disputaut’s objection 

is not to the point. The underlying principle 
upon which the opponents’ argument has been based should be 
applied in cases where both the characteristic and the substance 
thus characterised are marked by the same grade of reality 
(samdnasattaka) . Here the silver itself is nonest or false 
and how can its falsity or mithydlva be styled valid ? So the 
opponents’ inference proving the falsity of the nonest silver as 
true stands against all logic and reason. For in that case the 
dharma or characteristic becomes more real than the substance 
characterised which is an absurdity. 

Again the given counterbalanced inference suffers from 
condition or upadhi, amithydtva (negation of falsity) which exists 
in the cow, the explanatory instance of the counter-balanced 
reason, invariably accompanies the major and as it does not 
exist in the minor, e.g., the false oyster-silver, it does not always 
accompany the middle or the vydpya or the sign or the mark 
which must be present in the minor. The said condition would 
deduce the too general character of the given middle in the sense 
that as the middle does not invariably accompany the given con- 
dition, it must not accompany the major, for the major and the 
condition are equipollent in their character. The middle thus 
not existing in the subject or the major, suffers from the falacy 
of the unreal in itself and, therefore, cannot afford the basis of 
any valid reasoning. The counter-balanced reason advanced 
by the Madhvites is thus invalidated by the said condition and 
cannot stand against the Advaita-syllogism which establishes 
falsity of the wrong notion or mithydbhuta-mithydtmakatva of 
silver superimposed on the oyster and the Advaitins’ charge of 
the extreme generality of the middle in the Madhva proposition in 
regard to the oyster-silver stands good.* 

^ Tatra amitbyatvamupadhih atab tasya binabalatvat teua na asya sat- 
pratipakfitatvam, ato rOpye hetujfiana-saiiibhavat vyabhicarah tadavastba iti. 

— Njayumrtatarabgipl, p. 24 
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Again the oyapti or the invariable concomitance on which 
the counter-balanced reason of the Madhvites has been, based, viz.^ 
of the two contradictory notions when one is affirmed in a parti- 
cular substrate, the other is denied and vice versa, is not valid. 
And to prove the invalidity of the said vydpti the Advaitins 
contend that the barren women’s son cannot called fair because 
the black colour has been negated in him. In other words when 
blackness or iydmatva is negated in a barren woman’s son, 
whiteness or gauratva is not affirmed by that negation on the 
ground that the said two marks blackhood and whiteness are 
styled contradictory because they never co-exist (sahdnavasthd- 
naluksana-virodhah) • In a barren woman’s son both iydmatva 
and (jauratva or blackness and whiteness are called false because 
the barren woman’s son itself is false.* 

It might here be argued in support of the said vydpti or 
universal concomitance that the mutual contradiction or paras- 
paravirodha introduced in the vydpti does not mean the mere 
absence of co-presence (sahdnavasthdna) but it means, as 
evident from the explanatory instance, cowhood and the negation 
of cowhood (gotva and gotvdbhdva) , that the two concepts are 
so related that the one involves the absolute negation of the 
other or parasparaviraha-vtjdpaka. Virodha or contradiction 
explained in this sense cannot be applied to blackness and white- 
ness {iydmatva and gauratva) as these two marks are not contra- 
dictory and thus has to be taken as parasparaviraha-vydpya and 
not as paraspara-viraha-vydpaka or one is absolute negation of 

’ (a) Vide Nyayamrta, p. 43. 

(b) Ns hi satyabhutasya gauratvaviruddha-^yamatvaaya aztadhi- 
karaue bandhyasute tad viruddharfa gauratvarb mithyabbutaih naati kintu 
satya-bhutaihgauralvamastitiyujyate kintu gauratvaih tadviruddhata iSyama- 
tvafleetyubhayamapi bandhySsute mithyaiva dbarmipa eva mithyatvat. 

— NyayamFtataraAgipi, p. 24. 

^ We have already explained the vyapya-vydpaka relation in connexion 
with the definition of truth and falaity or eattva and aeattva in the previous 
chapter. 
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the other. Thus the charge of variability against the said vyapti 
is not to the ppint. Such an answer also cannot establish the 
validity of the said vyapti. Both being and non-being, reality and 
unreality of the elephant seen in a dream, though they can be 
styled as paraspara-viraha-vyapaka or directly contradictory to each 
other, are false and hence the vyapti fails in the case of the 
nonest dream-elephant. Similarly it might not also be applied 
in the false oyster-silver and the so-called truth and falsity of 
the silver, though apparently contradictory is characterised as 
false.^ 

The Madhva vyapti thus failing in the nonest things 
should be restricted to cases in which the substance or the seat 
of the contradictory characteristic is not false but pragmatically 
valid. This view questions, in regard to the oyster-silver and 
the dream-elephant, etc., the universal co-presence of mithyahhuta- 
mithyatmakatva — the middle and the major of the Madhva thesis 
as demanded by the said vyapti and the Madhva logic, establishing 
the reality of the phenomenal world on the ground of its falsity 
being false, totally falls through. 

To explain away the charge (the too general character of 
the middle mithydbhuta-mithydtmakatva in regard to truth) the 
The Madhvitea’ Msdlivitcs Contend that the Advaita inference ® 
Advaita *®charge *^0? wbich has been based on the argument that 
invalidity of the characteristics of the nonest things must 
necesarily be nonest, is not convincing, for 
. the nature of the characteristics does not always depend upon 

^ (o) Vide Nyayanorta, p. 43. 

(b) Bupyagate mithyatva-satyatve mitbyaavidyamaDa-dhannikatv&- 
dityanumanena ubhayorapi mithyatvavagamena mithyabhuta-inithyStma- 
katvasya jagataatyatvasadhakasya rupye vyabhioarah sustba iti hrdayam. 

Nyuyamrta-Praka4a, p. 44. 

( 0 ) Vide Nyayamrtatarabgiijil, pp. 24-25. 

^ Bupyagataiii mithyatvam mitbya avidyamdnadharmikatvat. rupya- 
gatatveua uoyamane satyatva-mitbyatve mitbya mitbyatvopeta-dharmikat* 
vSt Bvapnapratitagaiavaditi. 

Ibid, p. 25 . 
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the nature of the things characterised. We can independently 
understand the dharmas without understanding* the dharmins. 
For example, we may refer to the Advaitins’ concept of falsity. 
Falsity or mithyatva, according to the Advaitins’ own admission, 
has been defined as what forms the counterpart of the absolute 
negation of all times in any accepted substratum *; and it is 
mainly based on the dharmas independent of the dharmins. 
Falsity, when it arises, removes the so-called notion of truth or 
being residing so long in the false thing, it stands as directly con- 
tradictory to the preconceived notion of being or reality abiding 
in the so-called real things. For otherwise the Advaita-proposi- 
tion which proves the falsity of the phenomenal world suffers 
from the fallacy of siddhasadhanata or establishing what has 
already been established.* From this it can be said that being 
or existence of the sign or mark (dharmasattd) does not always 
depend upon being of the thing signified (dharmisatta). And 
such independent dharmas can be independently understood as 
true or real when their respective seats are apprehended as false. 
The fact might be proved from the false notion of the barren 
woman’s son. The barren woman’s son, though nonest, is 
characterised as the counterpart of an absolute negation and such 
a characteristic mark in the nonest barren woman’s son is not 
nonest but a logically valid concept. Hence the proposition 
that the characteristic marks of nonest things are nonest, falls to 
the ground and the Advaita syllogism, urging the falsity of the 
silver as erroneous on the ground of unreality or non-existence 
of silver itself * becomes invalid. In other words, the appositeness 
iprayojakatva) of the middle (avidyamanadharmikatvat) in the 


1 Fratipannopadhau traikalikaai^edhapratiyogitvaih mithyatvam. 

^ Mithyatvantu dbarmibhuta-prapaUca-satyatvasya viraharupam atafi 

dharmisatyaih napeksate pratyuta dharmibhuta-prapafioa-satyatvam prati- 
kBipatityarthab. Nyayamrtapraka^a, p. 44. 

^ Bupyagataih mithyatvaiii mithya avidyamana-dbarmikatvat. 
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said proposition has been challenged in regard to the Advaitins’ 

concept of falsity as we have noticed before. 

• • 

Against this it might be argued that the shown inapposite- 
ness of the middle goes against the universally admitted maxim 
that the dharmas cannot exist in the non-existence of their 
dharmins. How can the dharmas stand without their respective 
seats {dharmyasattve dharmasattvam) ? The disputant however 
may contend that the maxim is not universal. It is confined only 
to those cases in which the dharmas or the characteristics are 
dependent on and not independent of the dharmins, e.g., the colour, 
taste, etc. The sign falsity which has been defined as the 
counterpart of the absolute negation (atyantabhava pratiyogi) 
does not depend upon the being or existence of its counterpart. 
For the nonest things, e.g., the barren woman’s son, sky-flower, 
etc., may form the counterpart of the valid absolute negation. 
But the validity of concepts of colour, taste, smell, etc., of theoiika 
or nonest things is an absurdity. Thus the dharmas are classified 
into two groups^ : — dependent upon their dharmins and® indepen- 
dent of their dharmins. The notion of taste, colour, etc., belongs 
to the former class while the notion of falsity to the latter. And 
the maxim (dharmyasattve dharmasattvam) is applicable to the 
former case and not to the latter. Because falsity or mithyatva 
is, as its definition implies, nothing but the negation or denial 
of truth or satyatva of the dharminy which forms the counterpart 
of the negation. It thus in no way depends upon the being or 
existence (satta) of its counterpart, rather it destroys the so-called 
validity of the counterpart. It is the inherent nature of the 
absolute negation that it arises as a contradiction of the so-called 
being or existence of its counterpart.® Hence the appositeness 
(prayojakata) of the middle (avidyamAnadharmikatvat) is 
questioned. And the falsity of the notion of silver as false is 


® Iioke atyantabh&vapratiyogitvarupa-dharmasya dharmisattva-prati- 
kOlatvasyaiTa dar^anat. Ny&yaoqrbaprak&^a, p. 44. 
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not proved. On the contrary, falsity of the silver is proved as valid. 
As a result the Advaitins’ counter-inference (vyhhhicatdnumana) 
falsehood which itself is false is too general in regard to truth ^ 
totally fails and the Madhva-thesis demanding the truth of the 
phenomenal appearance might be established. 

Further the falsity of the notion of nonest silver cannot be 
false. For the silver is false because, it is denied in its substrate 
, and as a result of its denial, the negative 

The MadhTites ^ .... .. ... ... 

further objections judgment this IS not Silver {neaam rajatam) 

sprainet the Advaitin’s . . , . . . ... . i 

falsity of the false arises and the judgment helps us to come to , 
the conclusion that silver that so long appeared 
before us is false. Now the silver is negated in its substrate 
and its falsity is posited by the negation. Thus the silver 
satisfies the criterion of falsity which itself, however, stands 
independent of the criterion. So falsity is empirically true even 
of the silver which is a mere appearance. There is no logic in the 
argument that falsity must be called false because it has a relation 
with the nonest silver. The Advaitins take their stand on a so- 
called universally accepted principle that the things that are 
related to one another must have the same grade of reality. Such 
a principle is suicidal. If that law be accepted all the dhannas or 
characteristics which are negated in the pure Being-Bliss-Con- 
sciousness must be taken as absolutely real because they have been 
negatively related with Absolute reality. Again the substrate 
of the nonest silver, mother-of-pearl, which is an empirically 
valid reality, might be called false or nonest for it is in apposi- 
tion with the nonest silver. And the concrete manifolds which 
are located in Brahman must be absolutely true because they 
have the supreme Being as their substratum.* This law is thus 

' Mithyabhuta-mithyatmakatvaih satyatvavyabhicari atmatTa-vya- 

bbioaratyatha iuktirajatam. 

3 Pratipannopadbau aniaiddbaih pratyuta badbakajfianena vihitamapi 
rupyamitbyatvath yadi pratibbasika-rupyasambandbamatreua pratibha- 
aikaih tarhi sati Brabmai^i ni^iddba api dbarmab santab syub rupyadbi^- 
hana4uktirapi pratibh&siM syat. Ny&yamjrta, p. 44, 
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untenable. And the interpretation of the said middle (avidya- 
Vianadharmikatdai) of the Advaita-ayllogism as offered in the 
light of the shown vyapti (things that are related to one another 
must have the same grade of reality, falsity of the silver is false 
because it is the characteristic (dharma) of a false {dharmin) 
suffers from a number of defects shown before. 

Again if the middle term of the Advaita proposition be 
interpreted in the given light, the same middle might be applied 
in establishing the falsity of the Advaita major — rajata-mithyatva . 
The falsity of the false notion of silver is itself false because the 
said falsity is itself the characteristic mark of the falsity of the 
nonest silver,* and so on ad infinitum. Thus the Advaita middle 
becomes totally invalid in proving the said major. Secondly, if 
both silver and its falsity be taken as false, the line of demarca- 
tion between an illusory percept and the negation of illusion 
becomes totally obliterated. The judgment, ‘this is silver* is 
called a false percept as its object is false and the negative judg- 
ment which arises as contradictory to the illusory percept — ‘ this 
is not silver but oyster ’ is not called illusory but an empirically 
valid cognition because the negative judgment has as its object 
the falsity of silver which is an empirically valid reality. Now 
if both silver and its falsity be taken as false as urged by the 
Advaitins in the syllogism under consideration the illusory per- 
cept and its negation which contradicts the false judgment, stand 
on the same footing which is suicidal to the epistemology of 
illusion. Again the explanatory instances — barren woman’s son, 
or being and non-being of the dream-elephant, etc., cannot prove 
the Advaita proposition against the Madhva thesis (of the two 
contradictory concepts when one is affirmed, the other is denied 

^ (a) BOpya-mithyatva-mitbyatvam mitbya mithyabbuta-rupyamith* 
yfitva-dbannikatvat. Nyayamirta-prakada, p. 45. 

(b) Tvaduktena dhartuiQO naithyatveaa betuna sadhyasya mithyatva- 
mithyatvasyapi pratibbaaikatvapattya betob atyantapramanyafica syat. 

Nyayaoirta, p. 44, 
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and vice versa). Phenomenal appearances which can satisfy 
our pragmatic needs are not nonest but empirically valid reali' 
ties. Even silver which has an appearance in yonder oyster, 
totally differs according to the Advaitins’ own admission, from 
the barren woman’s son, sky-flower, etc., which have no objecti- 
vity at all. Thus the barren woman’s son cannot form an 
explanatory instance to infer falsity of the silver as false. As 
regards the second instance (e.g., the being and non-being of the 
dream-elephant), it might be argued that the dream-elephant and 
its consequent non-existence {svapnagaja-pratiyogika-dhvamsa) 
might be called false but its absolute negation (atyant&hhdva) is 
not false but true ^ for the negation is not contradicted though its 
counterpart — ^the elephant — is contradicted at the time we are 
awakened. 

And the instance thus establishes the Madhva proposition 
and not that of the Advaitins. Prom the given dialectics it is 
definitely proved that the Advaita syllogism which has been 
advanced to prove the falsity of the silver as false {rajata mith- 
ydtva-mithyatva) suffers from a number of fallacies and is thus 
untenable. And the Madhva syllogism stands true to logic and 


reason. 

This is, in short, the essence of the Madhva criticism. 

Against this Madhusudana Sarasvatl argues that 
Madbusadana’a reply qJ horns of the Madhva dialectics, 

against the Madbvites. ’ 

namely, is the falsity of the phenomenal 
world (a) true or (b) false, the first position has been thoroughly 
discarded by the Advaitins and hence the shortcomings pointed 
out in the former case are not to the point, and require no criti- 
cism at the hands of the Advaita teachers. As regards the second 
alternative, e.g., is falsity itself- false, there are two salient points 
of attack brought forward by the Madbvites, viz., (a) the charge 
of siddhasadhanata, and (b) the absolute reality of the world order. 
This last signal for attack is the mainstay upon which the 


^ Na svapne’pi dvajaih mithyA tatraikuh satyameva hi. 
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logical and epistemological dialectics of the MUdhvites takes its 
stand. Madhus'r>dana, in order to refute the Mtdhva charge, 
takes it as the main bone of contention and thus repudiates the 
disputants’ criticism. The vyapti or the invariable concomitance 
upon which the Madhva syllogism ’ establishing the absolute 
reality of the phenomenal world is based (e.g., of the two con- 
cepts which are viruddha in their nature, when one is affirmed, 
the other is denied and vice versa), is not valid. For in an 
elephant in which both cowhood and horsehood (gotva and 
ahatva) which can nowhere co-exist, might be negated ; but when 
cowhood is negated, horsehood is not affirmed and again when 
horsehood is denied, cowhood is not posited. Thus the said 
vyapti fails. But the examination shows that the said vyapti is 
valid only in cases in which the characteristic marks of falsity 
do not and cannot reside in the two concepts which are styled 
contradictory,® For example, of the two contradictory concepts, 
silverhood and its absolute negation or mutual exclusion, when 
silver is posited or affirmed in the mother-of-pearl, its negation 
or difference is denied and vice versa. Because the basis 
or the characteristic marks of the things negated {nisedhyata- 
vacchedakadharma) differ here. For when silver is negated, 
silverhood (rajatatva) forms the characteristic mark of the 
counterpart of negation and in the case of its negation, the 
negation or difference of silver (rajatatvShhavatva or rajata- 
hhinnatva) forms the marks of the counterpart. In other 
words, silverhood and its negation are contradictory and cover 
the entire universe. Hence the denial of the one is the affirma- 
tion of the other and vice versa. The M&dhva vyapti is valid 
only in this sense. But in the case of the elephant in which 
both cowhood and horsehood are negated, they (cowhood and 

* Jagat aatynin mithyabfauta-mithyatmaka^vat. 

* Tatra hi viruddhayordharmayorekamithyatve aparasatyatvath yatra 
mithy&tv&vaocbedakamubbayavrtti na bbavet. 

Advaitadddbi, pp; 311-12. 
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borsebood) though they cannot co-exist, can be marked out by one 
common mark, namely the absolute negation , of elepfaantbood, 
(gajatvatyantahhavatva). The vyapti thus does not apply here. 
Now the truth and falsity of the phenomenal world, though 
contradictory, both share in the common characteristic mark of 
objectivity {drkjatm)', they, therefore, are not tw® contradictory 
entities bearing two separate marks of negation. The truth and 
falsity of the worldly existence share in the common determining 
mark as possessing the character of objectivity ; and it is for this 
mark that both of them are styled false. And the falsity of the 
phenomenal world being itself false cannot deduce the truth or 
validity of the phenomenal world. The real logic of Madhusudana’s 
observation lies in the fact that when two contradictory concepts 
are of the nature of absolute negation {parasparaviraharupa) or 
one pervades the absolute negation of the other (parasparaviraha- 
vydpaka) as is evident in the case of silver and its absolute 
negation or mutual exclusion in the mother-of-pearl, the said 
vyapti of the Madhvites is valid. But when the two concepts are 
not so characterised, they are called contrary in the sense that 
they can nowhere co-exist, but their absolute negation can exist 
in a third particular substrate or, in other words, the concepts are 
characterised as ‘ parasparavirahavyapya in such a case, the 
said vydpti or invariable concomitance totally fails. Such con- 
trary tera.8 being negated in a particular locus, share in the 
common characteristic, namely the negation in that particular 
locus as their common determining mark of denial (ekani^edhyata- 
vacchedakadharma). For example, cowhood and borsebood are 
contrary because where cowhood is, borsebood is not and where 
borsebood is, cowhood is not ; and again when the negation of 
borsebood is absent, co^bood is also absent, and when the negation 
of cowhood is absent, borsebood is also absent. Thus cowhood and 
borsebood are styled parasparavirahavyapya. But the negation 
of cowhood and borsebood which is vyapaka or more extensive 
than its vySpya, e.g., borsebood and cowhood, can be apprehended 
in an elephant. Qenoe the absolute negation of cowhood and 
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horsehood in the elephant (gajatvatyantdhMvatva) forms the 
common determining feature which marks off both cowhood and 
horsehood and the negation of cowhood or that of horsehood in 
the elephant cannot, on the strength of the Madhvites’ vijapti, 
establish validity or truth of horsehood or cowhood. To put 
simply, the negation of cowhood and horsehood can co-exist and 
so the negation of the one does not mean the affirmation of the 
other. Similarly the dual negation of truth and falsity can be 
cognised in the nonest sky-flower, etc. ; thus truth and falsity can- 
not be styled contradictory, parasparaoiraharupa or parasparn- 
virahavydpaka.^ They are simply contrary because they cannot 
co*exi8t in a substrate, but both being negated in the nonest 
sky-flower they share in the common mark of objectivity or 
driyatva and on the basis of this common mark, Madhusudana 
argues that the notion of falsity being itself false cannot prove 
the truth or validity of phenomenal world. In other words, truth 
and falsity are contrary but not contradictory concepts. Thus 
they do not exhaust the entire order of universe as suggested by 
the Madhvites. The worldly existence is neither true nor false. 
It is quite different from such things as sky-flower, hare’s horn, 
etc., which have got no objective validity and are non-existent. 
It is also different from the ultimate Reality which is pure 
existence. But it has got an empiric existence of its own. As 
it is not existent in the pure and absolute sense of the term, it 
is something false, though it is not false in the sense of non- 
existence which is the characteristic of sky-flower, hare’s 
horn, etc. 

^ Vide Vittbale^opadbyayl, tbe gloss on the Gauda Brahinanandi, 

p. 218 . 

MithyatvasatyatvayormitbyatvasyasvasBinaDadbikarapabhava-pratiyogi- 
tvarupatvat satyatvasya kalatrayabadliyatvarupatvut aoayoica na parasparu- 
bbavarupatvam, na va paraspara-viraba-vyupakatvam; tucphe uktamithya- 
tvoktasatyatvayordvayorapi virabat, kintu mitho viruddhatvamMram; 
iuktirajatadau mithyabbute satyatvabbavat Brahma^i satye mithykiva* 
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Against this it might be contended that Madhusudana’s 
logic suffers from self-contradiction. If the notions of truth and 
falsity be taken as contrary but not contradictory as held by the 
critics, the question is how the two contrary concepts, truth and 
falsity, can co-exist in the phenomenal world ? For the co- 
presence of cowhood and horsehood in a particular substrate is a 
logical absurdity. 

Madbusudana, in support of his position, argues that truth 
and falsity attributed to the phenomenal appearance do not 
possess the same form of being or existence ; they must differ in 
their respective value. For it is an universally accepted principle 
in logic that the two contradictory marks attributed to the same 
location or dharmin must not possess the same degree of being 
or reality. This vyapii or universal law definitely proves that 
the notion of validity or reality concerning the empirically false 
existences must not be empiric or pragmatic. It may either be 
absolute or imaginary. Now it cannot be absolute for the nega- 
tion of pragmatic or empiric truth necessitates the negation of 
the absolute reality as well. Pragmatic validity means the 
notion of being or reality not contradicted at the time of usage 
(vyavaharakalabadhyatva) in the practical affairs of life. Now 
when such a notion of uncontradictability is denied, its contra- 
dictory, the notion of falsity or contradictability at the time of 
pragmatic usages is posited or affirmed. And what is contradict- 
ablein the pragmatic life is absolutely uncontradictable (abadhita), 
is a logical absurdity. Hence the notion of reality existing in the 
concrete manifolds must be pratibhdsika or imaginary. Such a 
position does not suffer from contradiction. Take for example 
the oyster-silver ; the empirically false oyster-silver also appears 
as real and misleads the man to pick it up. Had there been 
no notion of reality, the man would not run after it. The 
silver only appears as real and such an appearance of reality 
can be assigned to the empirically false silver because the false 
silver and its notion of reality do not possess the same grade of 
reality, the one (falsityX is pragmatic while the other^ rthe 
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notion of reality is merely an appearance or imaginary, and they 
Q^-exist in the silver.* 

The Advaitins further establish, against the said vyapti, 
the co-presence of truth and falsity possessing the same form of 
empiric being or existence. To support their standpoint the 
Advaitins contend that the valid conception of unreality or 
falsity attributed to the phenomenal appearances merely falsifies 
but does not remove the conception of existent truth, it gives 
an intellectual assurance and only invalidates the existing notion 
^of reality (apramdtva-nUcayo hhavati) which is, in fact, finally 
removed at the dawn of supreme consciousness. The notion of 
truth, attributed to the phenomenal world, is not contradicted 
by any valid conception other than that of the Brahman ; hence 
it cannot be called prdtihhdsika or imaginary. It is empiric or 
pragmatic. Both the notions of truth and falsity of pheno- 
menality being denied at the dawn of transcendental conscious- 
ness share in the common value of empiric reality. In support 
of their co-existence, though they are contrary concepts, Madhu- 
sudaua argues that as in the theory of the Naiyayikas conjunc- 
tion (samyoga) and its negation, which are of the same nature 
of being isamasattdka), co-exist in the same location, so truth and 
falsity, the two contrary notions of the same order of being, 
reside in the same substrate. 

It might, of course, be noted here against Madusudana’s 
observation that conjunction and its negation does not really 
exist in the same location, for the space-position is not the same 
but different. Monkey- conjunction (kapisamyoga) is at the 
branch of a tree and its negation lies at the root. How then 
is Madhusudana’s logic justified ? It might be argued in his 
favour that as through different space-position, contradictory 
notions, e.g., position and negation, may co-exist in one substrate, 
so in the monistic thesis the contradictory notions of truth and 
falsity may co-exist as they fall in different orders of time ; in 

^ Vide Advaitasiddbi, p. 216. 
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other words they appear pragmatically trde and are known to 
be false only at the dawn of transcendental oon&ciousness. The 
real logic establishing the equal being or existence of truth and 
falsity lies in the fact that the two are negated by a single 
conception, e.g., the knowledge of Brahman (ekahadhalcajfianaha- 
dhya) . When the transcendental consciousness dawns upon us 
both the notions of falsity and truth of the phenomenal appear- 
ance are denied. And such a denial proves that truth and falsity 
share in equal being or existence, and they, being negated at 
the dawn of supreme consciousness when all the empiric exist- , 
ences are at nought, are denied in point of objectivity which is 
the common ground of denial and not merely as true or false. 
It is an invariable law that two or more notions negated by one 
contradictive apprehension (hadhakajnana) share in the common 
being {samasatta). For example the perception of oyster which 
negates the idea of silver negates also the exclusion of oyster in 
the oyster thus both the oyster-silver and the exclusion of oyster 
in the oyster are called imaginary or samdnasattaka. Negatively, 
the pot and the oyster-silver are not negated by one apprehension 
but by two apprehensions — (a) the trascendental consciousness 
and (b) the perception of oyster, and they are not called samdna- 
sattdka ; the pot is empirically valid while the silver is 
imaginary or prdtihhdsika. The given arguments definitely 
prove that the world order and its notion of truth and falsity 
share in the common existence or being. Of the two contradic- 
tory marks when the proof of one negates the other, they do not 
share in the common being and are called visamasattaka in 
their nature. In the mother-of-pearls, we have two contradic- 
tory concepts, silver and its negation. Of the two the judgment 
‘ this is not silver ’ which establishes the absolute negation of 
silver, negates only the notion of silver itself and hence the 
notion of silver and of its negation do not share in the common 
being. The oyster-silver is pratihhdsika or imaginary but its 
negation is an empirically valid concept. Truth and falsity of 
the phenomenal world are, as we have already seen in oujr 
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previous discussion, parasparavirahavyapya and thus the proof 
of one does not establish the falsity of the other and they cannot 
be styled visamasattdka, but being negated by the dawn of 
supreme consciousness share in the same value or being. One 
supreme consciousness denies the notion of falsity existing in 
the world order, the world order itself and its notion of validity 
as well. Thus the Madhva charge of duality or plurality deduced 
from the truth or falsity of falsehood totally falls through.' 


^ Asti ca prapaficatanmithyatvayoreka BrabmajfLanabudhyatvam, 
atab samasattakatvat mitbyatvabadbakena prapaficasyapi badbat na advaita- 
ki^atib- 

Advaitasiddbi, p. 222. 




CHAPTER VII 


SUPBR-IMPO SITION 

We have seen that phenomenal appearances are merely 
inexplicahle forms and not so many realities. They appear as 
real because they are referred to the Highest Reality which 
forms their ultimate substratum. It is due to the apparent 
identity with the permanent substratum that the worldly appear- 
ances, though false, appear as independently real in our percep- 
tion. In perception we cognise only the empirical forms but 
not the underlying reality which though a-logical, expresses 
itself as logical, a-material as material, non-temporal as temporal 
and non-spatial as spatial. This tendency of mistaking the 
form for reality or reality for the form is commonly called, in 
the Advaita- Vedanta, Adhyasa or super-imposition. The essence 
of super-imposition lies in not seeing a thing as it is, and in 
placing upon it a different interpretation or construction. Super- 
imposition is thus mal-observation connoting ignorance of some- 
thing and extension of a false idea to an actual appearance. It 
is a mis-judgment of the data presented to the senses by a pre- 
conceived idea. It is purely a subjective construction bearing 
no correspondence to the reality. 

When in perception, a thing appears to the perceiver as 
An explanation of uoere existence, a fact whose special nature is 
the poBition. fop the time being hidden, and it is studied only 

as a presentation and the mind supplies, on the basis of similar- 
ity, some representative elements which are falsely attributed to 
the presentation where they are really not. This wrong unifica- 
tion of presentation and representation is called adhyasa or a 
false notion. Presentation or the fact as a mere existence is 
not screened from the view of the perceiver who mistakes one 
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thing for another. If the thing is totally shut up from the 
• view, no mistake can be committed without any basis or locus. 
Presentation is the basis of false show upon which on the ground 
of superficial similarity a wrong notion is apprehended. Pre- 
sentation therefore cannot altogether be denied but so long as 
avidya is operative it is falsely interpreted. It being a mal- 
observation, depends upon the dim or partial perception of an 
object which forms the basis of mis-judgment. Whenever the 
object is clearly and distinctly viewed there is no possibility 
of confusion. It is therefore possible only in the case where the 
object — the locus of the false show appears only partially as a 
fact, as a mere existence without its true and distinct character- 
istics. Vacaspati is therefore right in assuming that adhyasa 
is not possible when a thing is either distinctly seen or entirely 
hidden.* 

On the strength of similarity, the memory-image is revived 
in the mind of the percipient and memory supplies representa- 
tive factors of judgment which are erroneously attributed to 
the presentation. And though the false notion is a creation 
of mind without any objective validity of its own yet it is quite 
distinct from memory which is purely mental in its character, 
having no objective reference outside the mind. In false show 
though forms of judgment are supplied by the mind as represen- 
tative elements, the forms are identified with the fact existing 
outside and as a result some form of extra-mentality of the object 
of false notion is apprehended. In this respect it is quite 
different from memory. If a memory impression is cognised 
as a memory impression without any reference to the extra-mental 
objects, there is no possibility of its confusion with the wrong 
notion whose extra-mental character cannot be questioned. 
Herein lies the true essence of super-imposition in which there 
is a confusion of mental forms as extra-mental facts. 


Aiyantagrahe atyantagrahe na c&dhy&sah* 
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To bring out more clearly the nature of super-imposition 

An analysis of the instance may be analysed ki three stages. • 
super imposed idea. g|.g|; stage is a stage of pure presentation, 

the second is one of correction and the last is a stage of confirma- 
tion. In the first stage some thing is presented to the perceiver 
and the idea of silver in the case of oyster-silver flashes out to 
his mind and the idea is believed as real though it is not con- 
firmed as real from the standpoint of pragmatic life. Only its 
reality is not denied for the time being, as no contradiction as 
yet strikes the percipient subject. In the case of pure presenta- 
tion the ‘ thisness ’ is a correct perception and remains as 
correct so long as it is not synthesised with some other predica- 
tive idea supplied by the mind to form a judgment. In this 
judgment construction, the ‘ thisness ’ is first synthesised with 
the predicative idea of silver which is believed as really presented 
and a judgment is formed. There is as yet no objective reference 
in the predicative aspect of the judgment and its reality is not 
questioned. The simple belief underlying this judgment is 
then corrected by the perception of the oyster as oyster. And 
the oyster is affirmed as real iu contrast with the illusory silver. 
Silver is illusory because immediate quality of unreality has 
been attributed to it as a result of its failure to satisfy any prag- 
matic test. When the correct judgment is affirmed the predicate 
of the previous judgment is denied as unreal. The perceiver 
realises that his idea of silver is a pure mental presentation 
without any objective basis and that the synthesis is wrong. Here 
the affirmative predicate only proves the unreality of the first 
impression and the first idea is eliminated. But there is a rela- 
tion between these two predicates and it is a unique one. The 
unreal silver hy its elimination implies the real oyster, which 
being an objectively valid entity is in no way affected by the un- 
reality of the silver. The oyster is an entity complete in itself ; 
the false conception of silver has no influence over it. 

This is the stage of rectification. In this stage we are 
directly concerned only with the objective content. In the given 
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example the idea of silver was first presented to the percipient 
.subject and in the next stage when the idea of oyster is affirmed 
as real the silver though presented becomes illusory. The silver 
is a mental creation though at the time of perception it appears 
as an objectively valid entity adequate to satisfy the demand 
of pragmatic life and when it is negated it becomes purely sub- 
jective. Thus the objectivity of silver is beyond question at the 
time of appearance so long as it is not corrected. It is not pre- 
sented as a merely subjective fact but as an objectively presented 
reality. As an object of past perception its objective character 
cannot be questioned. Falsity arises as a result of wrong identi- 
fication of silver with the ‘thisness.’ And when the idea of 
oyster is affirmed the illusory character of silver is established. 
Silver which was perceived as an objectively valid existence, is 
now cognised as non-existent not only for the present moment 
but also when it happened to be perceived as real. Thus the 
non-existence of illusory silver on the ‘thisness’ is proved in the 
case of the past as well as the present presentation and it might 
very well be inferred therefore that it will be non-existent also in 
the case of future presentation of the ‘thisness.’ And its un- 
reality is established as the silver did not exist, does not exist 
and will not exist. The test of workability comes next and 
determines its validity from the practical standpoint. The silver 
being a mere subjective contribution cannot satisfy any demand 
of practical life, for when the percipient wants to deal w'ith it in 
any manner, it fails to work. In this stage also facthood of 
silver as an object of remembrance is not denied even when 
unreality is attributed to it. Hence the unreal silver is not a 
merely subjective fiction in so far as it is based on the memory of 
past perception. Thus the illusory silver is neither really subjec- 
tive as hallucination having its basis in the remembrance of past 
experience, nor really objective having failed to satisfy pragmatic 
demands and cannot consequently be covered by either category. 
It should therefore be placed in a separate category w'hich the 
Advaitins call inexplicable or anirvacantya. The unreal silver is 
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neither a positive nor a negative entity. It is neither 
an absolute nought (tuccha) like the sky-flower, Jfare’s horn, etc., 
nor absolutely real. It appears in the first stage and is negated 
in the second and does not therefore come within the categories 
of existence or non-existence (sadasadvilaksana). It is a new 
category which shares in the characteristics of both position and 
negation and therefore a middle category between the two, posi- 
tive-negative in its character. The illusory silver is perceiv- 
ed and hence distinguished from the absolute nought 
{tuccha) which cannot be perceived as object of experience. Again 
it is not an absolute reality as it can be negated and absolute 
reality can never be negated. The silver is perceived as well as 
negated it is therefore neither absolute nought nor an absolute 
reality.* 

The presentation of silver on the locus in oyster-silver super- 
imposition is not a mere objectification of a 

IHaaory objects are . t, . , 

entirely new creation mcmory-image. It IS, on the contrary, an 
due to Avijya. entirely new creation due to the operation of 

avidya which has a twofold capacity — screening and creation. If 
the silver were an objectification of a past memory-image the 
form of judgment should have been ‘this is that silver,’ 
instead of the form ‘ this is silver ’ and in this very illus- 
tration, this twofold capacity is equally patent, Avidya here 
screens the real nature of the ‘this’ or locus which is oyster by 
shutting out from view its special features and creates a new 
silver which the percipient cognises. The silver we see in erro- 
neous perception, says Vacaspati, is not that of the market but 


' (a) NatyantSsato naraSrngaderavabhaso nSpi atyaniasataScidritmanal; 
badhagooarata tadiba ubhayanyathanupapattyobhayavilaksu^ata rajatadera- 
vedyata iti — Ny. M. K., p. 113. 

(6) Tasmab na sat napi sadasat parasparavirodhat ityanirvacyameva 
aropaniyaih maricisu toyamastheyarh na toyaih purvadrstam kintva- 
urtamanirvacyam. Bh., p. 21. 

(c) V. K. P., p. 21, 
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is an entirely new creation on the mother-of-pearl — a novel 
. appearance in £f definite point of time and space and this spatial 
and temporal mark is sufficient to indicate its existence as 
different from a similar object perceived in a different place at a 
different time. When however this particular appearance is 
declared false, it is never ii^tended to deny the existence of silver 
as such elsewhere. All that is implied is that in this particular 
sp »tio-temporal reference, i.e., on this locus, the elsewhere-exist- 
ing silver is not negated. From this it is not however to be 
understood that the silver of this false appearance is purely ima- 
ginary (altka) like hare’s horn, sky-flower, etc., for it appears in 
consciousness with a particular spatio-temporal reference which 
is wanting in purely imaginary ideas. And this screening opera- 
tion of ignorance or Avidyd may be interpreted, without affecting 
the final result, from two different points of view. From the 
objective side, which has been emphasised by Sarmjnatmamuni 
in his Samk^epaidriraka, it is argued that ignorance or Avidyd 
which is the substance-stuff of the false appearance, hides the 
determinate qualities of the ‘this,* Le., the underlying oyster and 
so long as the specific ignorance of the determinate qualities of 
oyster remains, the illusory perception of silver continued. From 
the subjective side Nrsimha Bha((a contends that illusory 
perceptions are due to the defects in sense organs resulting from 
association and other causes. He however does not deny the 
presence of Avidyd or ignorance as a substance-stuff of illusory 
perception. On the contrary, he shows that as soon as the Avidyd 
inherent in the ‘this’ comes into contact with the defective sense 
organ, the real cause of false perception, it undergoes a vibratory 
modification and transforms itself into the silver.* 

If the illusory silver is a new creation as is admitted by the 
monistic teachers, the question inevitably arises — of what stuff 

^ Idamath^ttvacohinna-caitanye rajatapari^Smini avidya duft^ndriya- 
samparka-rupSd adhyasakara^abfantat kfobhaih kdryabhimukham prapaoti 
uttarak^a^e ca rajatarupe^ia parinamate. 

31 
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is the new creation made or in other words what is the material 
cause of it ? It is, of course, Avidya and wB‘ have to deter- 
mine what most be the nature of Avidya if it is to be the 
material cause. Anandabodha Bha^^rak&carya in his Nydyamaka- 
randa has given an account of Avidya as the material cause of the 
illusory perception : This Avidya cannot be mere false 
knowledge, nor absence of knowledge nor both ; for it would then 
be without substantiality, implying mere absence, and the effect, 
i.e., the false appearance having objectivity the unsubstantial 
Avidya cannot be its material cause. Avidya, therefore, has to be 
conceived as something unique, beginningless and indescribable 
having substantiality of its own because the existence of such a 
material cause is testified to by its effects, for it won’t do to 
argue that mere instrumental cause can produce an effect without 
a material cause ; all effects except dhvamsa or destruction must 
be produced by material cause. Further the material cause of 
illusory perception cannot be absolutely real ; for the effect, i.e., 
illusory perception, would then be real ;nor can the material cause 
be absolutely unreal, for the latter being devoid of any capacity 
of its own cannct produce the illusory object even. Hence the 
material cause of illusion must be something which is neither 
absolutely real or absolutely unreal.* 

To sum up, the real essence of the Anirvacaniya theory of 
the Advaita- Vedanta as propounded by Sainkara in his exposition 
of Adhyasa and developed by other advocates of the monistic 
school, is that appearances are inexphcable and tpysterious as 
their causa materia avidya is inexplicable and mysterious in its 

' Avidyalak^a^amatra karanamalriyate avidya hi VidySbhavab mithya 
jflatiam va na cobhayam kasyacifc samavayikaraqiamadravyatv&t, na oa 
asatyasya karyasya sak^at satyopaduoata yukta, tatha sati satyatapatat, 
na ca atyantasatah nirasta-samastasamorthyasya up&danata yuktimata 
yatiadanirvacyaih rajatadyupadanaih saivastnakamavidyS sidhyanti 
rajatadyupadanatayaiva svapramapasiddheti na rajatadeb tadiipadanataya* 
mapi vivaditavyam. 


Ny.ai.»K.,?4tp.^a2*124. 
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character. AvidyS, as becoming principle creates new appearsnce^ 
erroneous conception. Objects of normal perceptipp as well 
come under this category ; as the time-space-cause world al^o 
owes its origin to the mysterious power of Maya and is super- 
imposed on the Absolute Being. The principle therefore is the 
same in the normal and abnormal perception. But the Adaaita- ’ 
Vedanta draws a distinction between the false percept and normal 
percept, the normal percept though super-imposed persists to the 
last while the abnormal one is denied in our pragmatic life. 

Saifakara’s theory is a via media between the rigorous idealism 
of the VijHanavadi-Buddhists and the extreme realism of the 
Nyaya and Vaisesika systems. And though Saiiikara and bis 
school strenuously fought against the VijMnavadins, n dose 
examination of the two positions strikingly reveals an agreement 
and parallelism between them in some important respects as will 
.appear from an analysis of the VijMnavadins' view as explained 
in the Lankavatarasulra, an authoritative literature of this school. 
Thus we get the view of Maya characterised as anirvacantya, 
unambiguous declaration of the reality of consciousness, the 
invalid character of the external world, the emphasis laid on 
adhydropa (super-imposition) and apavada (elimination) and a 
gradation of reality and so forth, equally fully developed in both 
schools. It will therefore be interesting to note the development 
of these ideas according to the Atmakhydtivadins or VijMnavadins 
who hold that both normal and abnormal perceptions are the 
result of a modification of consciousness. 

Vijndnavddins ' maintain that there is neither any necessity 
nor any justificatipn for upholding the existence 
v%dro* vij^OTMa^ of an external world of objects either as. directly 
perceived or as indirectly inferred from the 
diversification of our ideas. They argue that logical knowledge 

‘ The school is also called ' Yogacara,’ sioce it daolares that the 
absolute truth or Bodhi tuanifested in the Buddhas is attainable only by 
those who practice * Yogs * and ‘ acars.' Yogacars brings put the practical 
s^of 1^ ]Pbi]psopb7> while Vijfianav&da brings out its speculative features, 
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or knowledge necessitated by our practical life results as a 
consequence of the activity of the understanding. When 
anything is taken cognizance of by the understanding, knowledge 
diversifies into a knower (pramdtd), known (prameya) and 
instruments of knowledge {pramana), and experience arises ; 
where there is no cognizance by the understanding no cognition 
is generated. For instance, of the things outside the under- 
standing, only those that come within its grasp can occasion any 
idea or cognition. Hence, it follows that it is the understanding 
which is the creator of this diversification of experience and the 
objects revealed in or by it have no existence apart from the 
understanding. The understanding or, as they put it, Vijndna, 
therefore, only is real and not the so-called external objects. If 
it is objected that the understanding by itself alone is not 
adequate to explain the manifold nature of experience without the 
assumption of external objects or grdhyavastu, it can be demon- 
strated to be so by reference to dreams or illusions where the 
same diversification of the knower, known and knowledge as in 
waking experience is generated by the activity of the under- 
standing without the presence of any objects, i.e., grdhyavastu. 
This fact is bound to be admitted on all hands. It is therefore 
clear that the understanding alone might be responsible for the 
distinction of knower, . known and knowledge. Knowledge or 
pratyaya is thus produced without the help of external objects.^ 
The problem therefore now resolves itself into the question as to 
whether there is any distinction between waking experience and 

Aaahga and bis younger brother Voaubandhu founded the idealistic view 
ofthe ‘Yog&cara.’ 

8. D. 8., p. 80. 

^ Vijfianameva hhalvetad grhuatyatmanainatman& 
vahimirupyamanasya grahyasyauupapattitab 
buddhih prakafiamana oa tena tenatmana bahih 
tadvahatyartha^unySpi lokayatramibedpSIm. 

NySyamafijui,'p. ITO. 
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dream experience. It might be said that waking experience has 
got what maybe called sariivadakatm, i.e., the power of enabling 
us to attain the object perceived ; while the objects of dream 
experience are admittedly illusory and unreal, as they might be 
contradicted. The real problem therefore is what is to be under- 
stood by the saihvadakaiva, or what does constitute the validity 
of waking experience ? 

A close consideration of this question shows that waking 
experience is to be admitted as valid because its objects are real ; 
whereas dream experience is invalid because its objects are 
unreal. This leads to an examination of what is meant by 
objects of waking experience being real. What then are we to 
understand by the reality of the external objects? From the 
Vijnanavadins’ standpoint, nay, from the point of view of all 
Buddhistic metaphysics, only momentary existence is real and 
everything else is unreal. Hence how can, for example, the 
steady appearance of things be taken as real, seeing that it is the 
result of taking the series of momentary vibrations which alone 
are real, as non-momentary or sthira ? 

Thus objects cognised as non-momentary or sthira are merely 
false appearances.^ Knowledge derived from waking experience 
being vitiated by the false appearance of objects is therefore of 
the same category as dream experiences. 

Moreover it might also be said that idea and its objects 
being always cognised together are not two different things but 
are one and the same thing ; for it is a universally accepted 
principle that things experienced and cognised together always 
and invariably, such as blue and idea of blue, are identical and 
not different.* 

^ Nairantaryavabhasasya bbrantatvat tasmadarat saotaresu vrk^efveka- 
ghanavaiia-pratyayavadesab atholab pratyayab- Bh., p. 543. 

* Yad yeoa saha niyatasahopalatbbhanaih tattato na bbidyata, 
Bh., p. 644. 
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FiaaNy, it is also clear that the diversification spoken of ta 
nothing but a mere modification of consciousness. In other 
words, we are not aware or conscious of any diversification 
beyond the range of consciousness. So it is but natural and 
inevitable that we should identify this diversification with the 
form of consciousness or understanding. Hence the object so 
called is not something outside the consciousness or understand' 
ing but a mere modification of it. Jayanta Bhatta also explains 
the view thus : since nothing outside the range of the under- 
standing is cognisable and since knowledge always assumes 
diverse forms of necessity, it is to be concluded that it is under- 
standing which gives or generates those diverse forms without 
any so-called external objects outside the understanding.* 

Jayanta Bhatta further explains that even admitting for the 
sake of argument that there are external objects, it is to be 
noticed that cognition or jUdna is capable of giving diverse forms 
of itself ; for it is cognition which first gives rise to the idea of 
the object and it is through this definitely formed idea that we 
can know or speak of the object, and not that the so-called ob- 
ject comes first to give shape and form to the idea. Cognition 
or knowledge is thus not without form of its own. Hence, 
according to the logical law of ‘parsimony,’ it is unnecessary 
and wrong to assume that it is the so-called objects which give 
rise to different forms of cognition. An example perhaps will 
make this clearer : when it is said, “ I have known the pot ” 
it is the cognition which comes first and gives definite shape to 
the idea of the pot. So the assumption of the external objecte 
is redundant and unnecessary.® 

The author of Sostradipika also in explicating the position 
appeals to popular verdict, A man ordinarily speaks of an ohject 

1 Jfi&Dafica grhyamavamak&rabitaih grabUumaiakyamiti bal&t 
eakaramevatad grabitavyaih wkare ca jfiane grbite sati dvilij ak&raoAbhlvit 
kuto iAaaatirikto vabyo’Etfaab? Ny. M., p. 588, Benares Edition. . 

> Vide Ny&yamafljari, pp. 5b8-89, Benares Edition. 
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as b(ue because his cognition has the form of blue. If, however, 
cognition is supposed to give its own form, the question is bound 
to arise as to how the distinction between cognition and the 
thing cognised is felt in the very act of perception The author 
of Saslradlpika and his commentator answer this question by 
saying that there being no external objects cognisable beyond the 
range of cognition, it is cognition itself which appears to us in 
the shape or form of external objects. In other words, the rela- 
tion between cognition (grahana) and the thing cognised 
igrdhya) is one of tdddtmya or identity. But owing to non- 
apprehension of this identity, they appear as two distinct and 
different things. ‘ 

According to the VijMnavadin's position, there are two 
aspects of knowledge — one referring to what might be called its 
‘ samaropa,' super-imposed or phenomenal aspect, i.e., the aspect 
in which knowledge ordinarily appears to us ; the other aspect 
might be called its * apavada ’ or real or metaphysical aspect in 
which it appears in its true nature rising superior to the false 
notions or super-imposition.* The two aspects might also be 
called the khydti aspect or the aspect in which knowledge 
appears to us only, and the nirodha aspect or the aspect in which 
it returns upon the ultimate reality which is its true nature. 
These two aspects of knowledge have been very elaborately dealt 
with by the author of the Lankdvatdrasutra. 

Perception does not give us the true nature of reality of 
objects. This happens as a result of what the author of the Lankd- 
vatdrasutra calls samaropa or super-imposition which consists in 
taking one thing for another as when we mistake a rope for a 
snake or the illusory world for reality. What then is the nature 
of the samdropa ? It consists of four forms of varieties according 
to the Lankdvatdrasutra, viz., (a) Asatlrik^atfasamdropa or the 

1 Vide dastradipika and Siddhantacandrika, p. 52, Bombay Edition. 

* Cf. Adhyaropa and Apavada theory of the Advaita-Vedanta— Vi'da 
VedSutas&ra, p. 16. 
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super-imposition of iriksana or trimomentary existence of the 
object though it is really momentary or ksanika. In other- 
words, this means that though the object, and for the matter of 
that, reality, is momentary, still it is cognised as enduring for at 
least three moments or stages such as origination, duration and 
destruction, as admitted by all Indian systems liolding external 
objects to be real. But this is not true according to the nihilis- 
tic school of Buddhism, (ft) Asaddrsfi-samaropa or the super- 
imposition of a wrong notion of things. Thus there is here a 
false appearance of something steady though really it is momen- 
tary. (c) Asaddhetu-samaropa or the super-imposition of a 
cause falsely. This means that though really, according to this 
school, knowledge or cognition is without any cause being itself 
the only beginningless reality, still particular perceptions falsely 
appear to be caused or occasioned by such and such organs of 
sense, conjoined with representative elements supplied by memory, 
etc. This ascription of cause to something causeless is thus a 
false super-imposition, (d) Asadhhdva-samdropa or the false 
super-imposition of existence {bhdva) and non-existence 
(abhdva) to things. For, according to this school the visible 
manifoldness of this world is as false as the ascription of horns to 
a hare. Still people are apt to classify things falsely under either 
existence or non-existence though really things are beyond the 
range of both existence or non-existence.^ 

Analysing deeper and more closely, the author of the Lankd- 
vaiMrasutra classifies twelve varieties of cognition called vikalpas 
which arise as a result of the super-imposition already discussed. 
Thus there are the Abhidheya-vikalpa, Lak§anavikalpa and 
Abhildpavikalpa and so on which by their separate and conjoint 
action make the world appear to us falsely as a manifold 
variety. 


’ Vid0 LaAkavatarasutra, pp. 73-74. 
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This false super-imposition together with all these vikdlpas 
is due to the begmningless desire or what is also called by him 
Mdyd or Avidyd.^ The relation of this Mdyd to the manifold 
universe is neither identical nor different ; it cannot be altogether 
different and distinct from the universe for the manifold universe 
itself, as already shown, is the result of this Mdyd ; nor can it be 
identical with the universe seeing that it is something over and 
above this manifoldness. It is therefore anydnanyavivarjita, is 
something beyond identity and non-identity. Hence it cannot 
be regarded as either existent or non-existent or in other words, 
it is something which is inexplicable.® 

This aspect is what is called khydtivijndna or samdropa, 
i.e., phenomenal aspect of knowledge by means of which the 
affairs of practical life arc carried on. The other aspect of 
knowledge is what is called apavada, i.e., metaphysical aspect 
of knowledge which consists in turning away from or realising 
the false character of knowledge as generated by samdropa 
or, as Samkara would put it, adhydsa described before. Apavada 
or metaphysical knowledge eliminates falsely super-imposed 
knowledge and turns the mind towards reality ; for apavada 
means literally that something is apavddyate, i.e., eliminated. 
It is only when there is nothing to bo eliminated as due to 
super-imposition or inkalpa that true knowledge or intuitive 
vision of the Buddha (Btiddhanetrtva) might be said to be 
attained. Thus when there is a complete destruction of the 

^ Svatab svaochamapi Jflanatn anadyavidySvasanavibhavena tatta- 
danekakarakalu^yarusitavapuriva praka^ate jfLunavasaiiabhedasantSiia- 
yo^ca bijaAkuravadanaditiTat nasya paryanuyogasyavaaarub kuto vasana 
pravptta iti, Nyayamafijari, p. 530, Benares Edn. 

* (o) Maya oa vaicitryanna any a na ananya yadi anya syfit vaicitryaih 
mayafaetukarh na sy&t atha ananya syat vaioitryanmayavaicitryayorvibhago 
na syat sa ca dr^te vibhagab tasmat na anya na ananya ata eva mayu na 
nastyastitvena abhinivestavya. 

Vide Lankavatarasutras, p. 118, 

(6) Of. Sadasadvilakfapa avidya of the advaita- Vedanta, 
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mental modifications or super-imposition that Nirv&ifa is 
attained. The final result of the VijUanavadins’^ position is that 
according to it the empirical knowledge, such as ‘ this is oyster ’ 
is as much the creation of consciousness (KlayamjMna) as the 
so-called objects of false knowledge, e.g., silver in mistaking 
oyster for silver. Thus normal (empirical) and abnormal (illu- 
sory) perception is on the same level, the Ilayavijndna itself 
appearing as the object in both. The falsity of erroneous percep- 
tion consists in the wrong objectification or spatio-temporal refer- 
ence of the purely mental image of silver. For the silver as idea 
is real and cognising of this real mental image as something 
external constitutes error of false perception and though the silver 
might be negated in the ‘this’ or locus, its reality as a mental 
image is unquestionable. Thus contrary to the generally accepted 
view they hold that it is really the thisness of appearance which 
is false and not the idea (i.e., silver) whose reality as a form 
of consciousness cannot be gainsaid. 

Against this fundamental position of the VijMnavada that 
knowledge is without any corresponding reality (vijftdmm 
niralamhanam) all Brahmanical schools of 

Befatation of the , , • mi 

vijflsnsv&da or itma- Philosophy direct their attack. They all argue 
khyativsda. particular forms of perception or cognition 

are all due to external objects. Sanikara, EamSnuja and other 
Vedantic schools argue that in cognition, the objects such as the 
pot, cloth, etc., are always perceived as something external and 
not as a mere form of cognition. In other words, no one cog- 
nises those objects as cognition itself, but only as objects of 
cognition having extramental reality. Moreover, the very argu- 
ments that cognition itself takes on forms of objects and that 
cognition itself appears as something external or extramental, 
presuppose or imply that there are objects which are external or 
extramental; for in the absolute absence or non-existence of 
external objects, how is it possible to speak or conceive of them? 
Besides, the argument that the simultaneous presence of the 
perception and its objects implies their non-difference or identity 
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has not much force in it ; for ahheda or non-difference itself 
means that there^is a prior difference, since if there be not two 
separate things how could you speak of their non-difference or 
identity? The explanation of the manifold variety of conscious- 
ness as being due to different desires is also unsatisfactory, for in 
the first place the whole position is directly opposed to all 
experience. Experience shows that the different desires 
are excited or evoked by different objects. And it is a reversal 
of the true order of experience to maintain that it is the desires 
or vdsands which arouse or excite a consciousness of manifold 
objects. Lastly, the analogy of dream consciousness is not 
applicable to perceptual or cognitional knowledge. For dream 
consciousness is contradicted and falsified by waking conscious- 
ness and is due to certain faults in its causation such as sleep, 
etc. But true perception or cognition as distinguished from 
false perception is never contradicted or falsified and is free from 
any fault in its causation. Thus there is a fundamental difference 
between dream consciousness and waking consciousness and it is 
not permissible to infer on the dream analogy that there are no 
extramental objects in cognition just because there are no such 
objects in dream consciousness. Moreover, dream consciousness is 
not without objects as maintained by the Vijnanavadin. There are 
undoubtedly objects present in dream consciousness though these 
objects have not the same vividness as the objects of waking 
consciousness. Besides mere idealism as advocated by the 
VijnanavSdin is unable to explain worldly activity or practical 
life; for in life external objects play an important part and, as has 
been already shown, such idealism is contrary to all facts of 


experience. Hence it is to be concluded that no experience or 
knowledge is possible without extramental reality or objects. 

The main points of attack against the VijnSnavadin’s posi- 
t‘ te f the advanced by all the orthodox Brahmanical 
itiuakhjstivsda or Bchools including the \dvaita Vedanta might be 
Vijfiftnevad*. reduced to two. Firstly, that external objects 

cannot be regarded as mere forms of consciousness in so far as in 
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cognising them the form of consciousness is not that they are ' 
cognitions but that they are something beyond ..amd other than ^ 
cognition, having an outward reference ; secondly, that in the 
VijnSnavadin’s view the broad and unmistakable dilference be- 
tween dream and waking consciousness would altogether be obliter- 
ated, both being forms of consciousness only. It might be, how- 
ever, noted in passing that it is not merely the Brahmanical 
schools which attack the Vijnanavadins in this way. Another 
school within Buddhism itself, viz., the Sautrdntikas ‘ also made 
these two weak spots in the Vijnanavada epistemology the target 
of their attack. With regard to the first point, the Sautrdntikas 
hold that it would not do to say that because cognition and the 
cognised object appear simultaneously in consciousness, there is 
no difference between the two, for to argue thus would be against 
all canons of proof or reasoning. If there were no difference, the 
form of cognition would be ‘ I am blue’ and not ‘this is blue.’ 
Moreover the cognition is inward-looking while the object has 

1 The second school of the Hfnsy^a is called the Sautrantika. The 
Sautrantikasi unlike the Yijfiilnavadins, admit the extramental existence of 
the phenomenal world which, according to them, is not directly perceived 
but inferred from the diversification of cognition. In support of this theory 
Madhavacaryya in his Sarvadar^ana-samgraha writes : ' Cognition must 
ultimately have some object since it is manifested in duality. It the object 
proved were only a form of cognition it should manifest itself as such, and 
not as an external object.’ Of the origin of the term ' Sautrantika ’ 
Madhavacaryya says: “The name Sautrantika arose from the fact that 
the venerated Buddha called some of his disciples Santrantibas who asked 
what was the ultimate purport (anta) of the aphorism (mtra),” 

It may well be noted that the Sautrantikas are so because of their 
adherence to the ‘Sutta Pitaka’ or the section consisting of the discourses of 
Buddha to the rejection of the two other Pitakas. 

(a) Vide Sarvadardanasamgraha, p. 43. 

(b) Sutrasyantaih prcchatam kathitam bhavanta^ca sutrasySntaifi 
ppl^avantah sautrantika bhavantviti bhagavata abhihitataya sautrantika- 
•saihjfia safijateti. 


Vide Sarvadarianasaihgraba, p 48. 
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outward reference. Nor would it suffice to hold that owing to 
mistake, the blue appears as if it were modification of conscious- 
ness. For, if there be nothing external, how can you say “as if 
it were an external object ? ” It would be as absurd as to say 
that Vasumitra appears to be the son of a barren woman. The 
very fact that you have to speak of ‘as if it were external* im- 
plies a real external world and your denial of it returns upon and 
hits you like a boomerang.' Again to maintain this non-differ- 
ence between cognitions and the cognised would lead to a 
logical fallacy. For identity or non-difference can be proved only 
when the manifestation of difference is shown to be illusory. In 
other words, identity postulates a prior difference.® 

A close examination of the Vijnanavadin*s position however 
shows that the above criticism is based on a misunderstanding or 
distortion of his position. It is as a reaction against the crude 
materialists, dualists and realists that the Vijnanavadins develop 
their theory of idealism and therefore appear to fall into the oppo- 
site error of solipsism or mentalism. This however is not the true 
position of Vijiidnavdda or Yogdcdra school of Buddhism The 
Vijnanavadins argue against the easy-going assumption of the rea- 
lists that the mind is a self-contained reality confronted in experi- 
ence by other self-contained things. Going behind the two subs- 
tances of mind and matter they try to discover a comprehensive 
reality embracing the two. Like Kant in the West, with true 
philosophic insight, the Vijnanavadins urge that the whole 
objective world cannot exist without a transcendental apperceiving 
intellect or Vijnana which is more than merely individual. Within 
this ‘ Vijmna ’arises the distinction of subject and object. Hence 


^ Ato bahirvaditi vadata bahyaih grahyameveti bhavaidyamiti 
bhavadiyavauo bhavantarfa praharet . — Vide Sarvadar^anasarhgraba, pp. 
85 - 36 . 

2 Bhedapratibhasasya bbrantatve abhedapratibhasasya pramapyarh <-at 
pramapye ca bhedapratibhasasya bhrantatvamiti paraspara^rayaprasaflgicca. 
— Ftde SarvadanSana-saxhgraha, p. 86 (Abhyathkara's Edn.). 
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the ' llayavijMna ' of the VijhiQavadios is a fundamental fact 
of reality revealing itself in individual minds and tlungs ; for, all 
the manifold distinctions of experience such as subject and object, 
etc., appear in it because of the beginningless series of dualistic 
desire.’ Thus the phenomenal existence of the world with its 
distinctions of subject and object is accepted by them. As 
MidhavftcSrya in his Sarmdarianasamgraha writes : “ Nor must 
it be supposed that on this hypothesis, the juice, the energy 
and the digestion derivable from an imaginary and actual sweet- 
meat will be the same.® The Vijuanavadins therefore do not 
reduce the external world to an absolute nought but go further 
along with most other Buddhistic schools to discriminate 
between the threefold nature of knowledge or VijUdna 
implying three grades of reality corresponding to them : (i) 
imagined nature {Parikalpita) , (ii) dependent or caused 
nature (Paratanira) and (m) absolute or metaphysical nature 
(Parini^panna). In Parikalpita, the imagination is active without 
being controlled by the categories in the Kantian sense, e.g., 
when a rope is mistaken for a snake. It cannot stand critical 
judgment and has no practical efificiency. Paratantra is empirical 
knowledge and is the work of the understanding, its categories 
having validity within experience. But the absolute reality 
cannot be known through this categorised knowledge.® Pari- 
ni§panna is metaphysical insight through which it is possible 
to rise to the universal which exists as w'hole and undivided 
VijMna or consciousnesss. Plurality is due to subjection to 
space and time which are the principles of individuation. The 
highest stage of knowledge is thus the ‘AlayavijMm ’ which 
though not yet phenomenalised into the manifold by beginningless 

' (a) Atrapi anadiravicchinaapravaba bhedavasanaiva nimittam — 

Vide Sarvadardana-saiiigraha, p. 32. (Abhyaihkara’s Edn.) 

(6) Vide Nyayamabjarl, p. 536. 

^ Na oa rasavIryavipakadi-sam&nama^amodahoparjita-modakaDaih 
syaditi veditavyam — 7ide SarvadaHana-saihgraba, p. 32. 

^ Cf. Eaotiaa Phenomenalism and Agnosticism. 
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desire, is still a concrete reality according to the Yogacaras ; 
for they adnait only the reality of intellect with forms.' More- 
over, in explaining the experience of the manifold the Yogacaras 
divide all things into two groups — samskfla or composite and 
‘ asamskrta ’ or non-composite and admit such things as five 
* skandhas ’ or constituents, four ‘ dhatus ’ or bases, and six 
‘ dyatanas ’ or locations, though the emphasis is laid by them 
on ‘ citta ’ or mind and not, like the realists, on ‘ rupa,’ i.e., 
matter. Nagarjuna reduces the first two to one ‘ sariivTtisattd,* 
the other name of Avidya, and calls the third ‘ paramdrtha ’ or 
the highest reality.* 

The criticism of Samkara and others would seem to be based 
on a misunderstanding ; and the misunderstanding itself was 
generated by the fact that the Buddhistic writers and their 
Brahmanical expounders used language and illustrations which 
were liable to misinterpretation. Thus it is said that the waking 
consciousness is just like dream, that the distinction of knower, 
known and knowledge is false like the illusion of the double 
moon, etc.® Now this is surely apt to suggest that no 

' Akarasahita buddhiryogaoarasya sammata. 

Vide Sarvadar4ana>sathgraha, p. 45. 

^ Vide familiar Buddhistic verses quoted by Anandatirtha in his 
Tattvoddyota 2. 2. 29 : 

(o) Satyantu dvividhaih proktam 
saibvrtaiii paramarthikam 
sauxvrtam vyavaharam syat 
nivrttau paramarthikam. 

(5) Dve satye samupaSritya Buddh5nfiih dharmade^anS, 

Loke sadivitsatyaSca satyatioa paramartbatab 

Cf., P&ramarthika-satta and vyavaharika-satta of the Advaita- 

Vedanta. 

(c) Vicaryarngne no'satyaih satyafioapi pratiyate 

yasya tat sarhvrtath jheyam vyavabarapadalioa tat. 

^ Vide SarvadarSanasazhgraba, p. 29, AbhyaAkara’s Bdn. 

(a) Dr^t^rthavyavaharatca svapnavyavahUravat sathvrtyfi saAga* 

oohate. 

(b) Yaio&yaih gr&hyagrfihakasaihvittlnSih pythagavabhiisab aa 
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distinction is drawn between dream and waking life. More- 
over, in other places the Buddhists have emphasised the false 
character of all existence consistently with their view of the non- 
validity of all knowledge (svata^ apramdnya); for if normal 
knowledge is naturally invalid, it stands to reason that the so- 
called universe is unreal. All this led to the impression that 
the Vijuanavadins do not distinguish between waking conscious- 
ness and dream. But a closer scrutiny of their position would 
show that the criticism is misapplied and beside the point. The 
Vijuanavadins took care to emphasise that due to the activity 
of ‘ sarhvrti ’ or avidya the waking consciousness is as much 
unreal as the dream consciousness. This is almost identical 
with the position of the Advaitins who also hold the same view 
and as we have seen the Vijuanavadins differentiate between 
‘ parikalpita ’ (imaginary or dream) and ‘ paratantra ' (empirical) 
knowledge. The only question is — is the criterion of differentia- 
tion an adequate one ? Saihkara thinks it is not ; the dream 
consciousness is sublated or negated while waking consciousness 
persists, i.e., the one is badhita while the other is abadhita.^ 
It may be noted here that according to the Advaitins’ own true 
position this is not just, for from the standpoint of the Advaita- 
Vedanta, both dream and waking consciousness are unreal, 
being the product of Mdyd, and capable of annihilation on 
the dawn of true knowledge. We have therefore to admit 
that in levelling this criticism Samkara forgets his own posi- 
tion as an absolute idealist, and becomes more of a realist. 
The poor Vijuanavadins have done nothing else except 
emphasising that from the metaphysical standpoint both 


ekasmin candramasi dvitvavabhasa iva bhramahi atrupi anudiraviccbrnna. 
pravababbedavasanaiva nimifctam. Ibid, p. 32. 

^ Vide Saiiikarabbafiya, 2. 2. 29. Badbyate bi svapnopalabdbath vastu 
pratibuddbaaya mitbyg maya upalabdbo mabSjaaasamagama iti, naiTam 
jagaritopalaibbbaib vastu kasyaficidapyavastbayam badbyate. 
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waking consciousness and dream are unreal being the product 
. of ‘samvTti ’ ox'amdya. It is only from the standpoint of the 
ultra-realists, such as materialists and dualists who hold the 
reality of both the subject and object as eternal, that a real 
criticism of the Yijhanavadin’s position might be maintained. 
For if both subject and object are equally real eternally how can 
we speak of one as more real than the other ? To this the 
Vijfianavadins can reply along with the Advaitins that duality 
or plurality necessarily implies unity, that the distinction of 
subject implies something that transcends both and that the dis- 
tinction of waking and dream indicates a continuity of conscious- 
ness which comprises both. The only real question is what is 
the nature of this unity? The Vijfianavadins hold that it is the 
/Llayavijfiana which is the highest form of reality. But what 
is this Alayavijfldna and can it be conceived as the highest 
reality? The Vijnanavadins explain Alayavijfldna as the con- 
crete intelligent principle of consciousness which underlies all 
experience ; it is identified with the self and diversifies itself into 
the manifold forms. It is thus not without a form or feature. 
A question may, therefore, be asked how are the forms gene- 
rated? Are the forms in Alayavijfldna due to the activity of 
beginningless desire ? If so, what is the exact relation between 
the two ? The Vijnanavadins cannot satisfactorily answer these 
questions. If beginningless desire is regarded as the cause of 
these manifold forms in Alayavijfldna, the Alayavijfldna itself is 
reduced to un-reality. The Vijnanavadins cannot escape from 
the charges like the Advaitins to whom also the same questions 
about the relation of Brahman and Mdyd might be put. For 
the Advaitins can answer by saying that their Brahman or 
highest reality is without any form or feature and whatever 
forms appear are the workings of Mdyd which can in no way 
affect the nature of Brahman, the evolution of forms being of 
the *vivarta' type or an evolution without substantial mutation. 
Hence we have perforce to conclude that the Alayavijflana 
cannot be the highest form of reality. Besides this, the Vijfi&na* 

33 
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vadins use IlayavijMna in a rather ambiguous sense making it 
difficult to say what they exactly mean. Sometimes they use 
it to mean universal consciousness which diversifies itself 
into different minds and things and sometimes they imply by it 
rather the empirical ego. Lastly, though Yogdcdras did not 
altogether intend to make the world of space and time depend 
on individual consciousness, it cannot be denied that in their 
eagerness to refute crude realism they sometimes made a con- 
fusion of psychological and metaphysical points and thus arrived 
at a crude mentalism. The confusion is worse confounded by 
the employment of the same term *vijMna’ to indicate both 
changing and unchanging aspects of mental life. 

iSunyavdda or Asatkhydtivdda might be regarded as the 
Asatkhystivada or logical Culmination of the Vijnanavada epis- 
po^r. temology. If vijMna is the only reality and 
outward objects are unreal as the Yijfianavadin 
holds, the vijMna itself becomes unreal. For we cannot have 
consciousness without an object of which we are conscious. And 
when the Vijnanavadin accounts for the empirical world by post- 
ing a continuous subject, the 3unyavddin or Asatkhydtivddin pushes 
the argument a step beyond and “the very shadow of the soul” 
is discarded. If the VijfiSnavadins are right there can be no 
objects to be known and no object implies no subject. Thus the 
iSunyavddins do away with the constant dlaya and set our ideas 
adrift. If there are no extramental relations there can be no 
world. External objects and internal states are both void or 
iunya. According to the 3unyavddins we are dreaming even 
when we are awake. Besides the KlayavijMna of the Yogdcdras 
cannot be the highest form of reality, for there being no object, 
what is it that gives it form? In other words, it cannot be 
dkdrasahita or with forms, i.e., relational. Thus the highest 
reality must be non-relational there being no possibility of dis- 
tinction between subject and object and this can only be called 
SHnya or void. Therefore the question naturally arises as to 
what it is that the 3snyavddins or Asatkhydtivddins mean when 
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• they speak of the highest reality as iSunya? Do they imply by 
it absolute vo;d or nothingness as the orthodox Brahmanical 

* schools, nay, even the VijnSnavadins themselves,represent, or does 
it mean something positive though no definite attribute or quali- 
fication can be ascribed to it ? Thus Samkara, Kumarila ‘ and 
Udayana all take this Simya to mean absolute nothingness lead- 
ing to the complete unreality of the world. Udayana therefore 
queries : “Is the conception of 3unya or void a fact or not? If 
it is not a fact that is perceived by and through one, how can 
you say that the world is ‘Mnya’ ? If it is a fact, is it self- 
evident or perceived by and through some one else? Then, the 
existence of some one else and what he perceived must both be 
admitted.” The Vijuanavadin goes further and argues that * If 
all is nothing, then nothing itself becomes the criterion of truth 
and the Madhyamika or Asatkhyativddin has no right to discuss 
with others of a different way of thinking. He who accepts 
nothing as real, can neither prove his position nor disprove his 
opponent’s case.^ Again a still more formidable objection against 
the Madhyamika position is that nothingness or ultra-void fails 
altogether to explain the causal connexion in the cosmic evolution. 
If nothing is the reality, how are we to explain the process of the 
universe? Nagarjuna frankly admits the validity of this objec- 
tion and holds that causation or change itself and along with it 
the empirical world is unintelligible; for the very conception 
of change or causation is full of contradiction or antinomy^ 
As Nagarjuna puts it “a thing is born neither from itself nor 
from another nor from both or without cause. Production seems 
to be logically impossible. What is non-existent cannot be 
produced by any cause such as a square circle. If origination 
is admitted to be desirable in the case of what is existent, then 
it “produces only that which has been already produced. One 
and the same thing cannot be both existent and non-existent. 

’ Vide Slokavorttika, 115.3.10. 

* Vide Sarvasiddhantasara-samgraha, Chap. 8.3.4. 
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Nor can we say that one and the same thing is distinct 
from both existence and non-existence. Nothing real can 
be spoken of as coming to existence, nor can it be said that 
the pot, this moment non-existent, next moment becomes 
existent. That will be to assert a contradiction. When we 
know that things have no absolute existence we see that 
they cannot produce others with such existence. If we speak of 
causes, we do so at the expense of logic indulging in makeshifts 
of subject and object, substance and attribute, space and time. 
Absolutely speaking there is no cause or effect, no production or 
cessation.^ The Sunyamdins further elaborate this idea of 
causation in their theory of ‘Pratitya'samutpada ’ or dependent 
origination according to which a thing is a mass of *‘dharmas'* 
following one another in a continuous succession. The indivi- 
dual human being is a collection of ‘dharmas* since every 
thought, sensation or volition is a ‘dharma.* A carriage is a 
name of a collection of material ‘dharmas.* Apart from the 
dharmas the carriage and the man have only an ideal existence, an 
existence of designation {prajMpti). Dharmas alone exist though 
they are liable to destruction. Every thought or thing may have as 
its determining cause or pratyaya a great number of ^dharmas* 
more or less external to itself, such as object of vision, visual 
organ, etc., but its real hetu or cause is the thought immediately 
preceding it, even as every moment of the duration of the 
flame depends on the oil, wick, etc., though it is truly a continua- 
tion of the preceding moment of the flame. Thus the Sunya- 
vSdins do not dismiss the ‘dharmas’ as wholly unreal. Only 
they consider them to be phenomenal and momentary. Nagarjuna 
further admits the Yogfacara-objection that what is inexplicable 
is unreal and only adds that on this principle vijfldna itself is 
unreal since we cannot say anything consistent about it. He 
also agrees with the Yogdcara in holding that the world is 


^ Vide Sarvasiddhantasarasaiiigraha, Chap. 21. 
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constituted by relations but goes further in maintaining that 
, these relations Ve only hypostatization or abstractions, being 
wholly unintelligible. All we can say is that the whole world, 
matter, soul, space, time, cause and substance, etc., are with- 
out substance and therefere only appearance. Though the 
SUnyav&dins thus speak of the world as mere appearance, they 
however maintain that there is something which underlies this 
appearance. For even when we wrongly superimpose the 
notion of a serpent on the rope, the rope exists though the ser- 
pent does not. The rope is only void of serpent. Similarly 
the qualities, characteristics such as form, etc., commonly attri- 
buted to things may not exist. Though the denotable proper- 
ties may not exist, the substratum exists. The distinctions of 
‘jndna’ and ‘jHeya,' knowledge and knowable, etc., are based 
on something. As Bodhisattvabhumi puts it ; “For SOnya 
(vacuity) to be a justifiable position, wo must have firstly the 
existence of that which is empty, and then the non-existence of 
that by the absence of which it is empty ; but if neither exists, 
how can there be a vacuity? ’’ In other words vacuity or void 
implies something which is void or vacuum. Thus the void or 
the iSunya of the Sunyavadins is not something negative but 
seems to be positive. They speak of it as tathata and in their 
description of tathata as the highest reality they speak in terms 
almost similar to the description of Brahman of the Advaita- 
Vedftnta. The tathata or the metaphysical absolute of the 
Buddhists is in its essential nature real and eternal but we mis- 
take it as absolute nothingness, it is called ‘ bhdva* or existence, 
though its true nature cannot be expressed by means of language. 
For as Asahga says, “ It can neither be called existence or non- 
existence. It is neither such nor otherwise. It is neither 
born nor destroyed. It neither increases nor decreases. It is 
neither purity nor filth. Such is the real laksatfa or nature of the 
transcendental truth — “ There is then neither that which speaks 
nor that which is spoken of ; neither that which thinks nor 
that which is thought of ; when you conform to tathata and 
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when your subjectivity is completely obliterated, it is then that- 
you will be said to have insight.” ‘ The absolute is free from 
relativity, individuality and conditionedness, though it is self- 
existent and the source of all. More positively it is the efful- 
gence of great wisdom ; the universal illumination of the dharma- 
dfeafa (universe), the true and adequate knowledge, the mind 
pure and clear in its nature, the eternal, the blessed, the self- 
regulating and the pure, the immutable and the free. ^ It is 
now clear that the highest reality of the Madhyamikas is almost 
identical with the Brahman of the Advaitins ; and Madhavacarya 
makes it still clearer by quoting from Vivekavildsa that 
Madhyamikas admit only the featureless self-subsistent con- 
sciousness as the highest reality.® It has been probably called 
‘Sunya’ by the Madhyamikas because no proof can be applied to 
it as it is totally featureless. Hence it is that Anandatirtha in 
his Tattvoddyota points out that there is no difference between 
the 3unyamda and the Mayavada* 

Though there is a striking similarity between the iSunyavdda 


' Vide Suzuki, The Awakening of Faith, p. 68, 

® Vide Suzuki, The Awakening of Faith, p. 96. 

(a) Vide also the Buddhist verse quoted by Anandatirtha — Nasya 
sattvamasuttvam va na do§o guna eva va, 2. 2. 9. 

Heyopadeyarahitam tat4unyam padamaksayam, 

Cf, the Advaitio conception of Brahman. 

® Vide Sarvadarfiana-saihgraha, p. 46, 

Kevalam samvidarh svastham manyante Madhyamuh punal^. 
^ Vide Tattvoddyota (Madhvavilasa Book Dep., Sutra, 2. 2. 29) 
Na ca 4unyavadina]^ sakadad vailaksai^yam mayavadinah. The following 
resemblances have also been pointed out by Anandatirtha in his 
Tattvoddyota : (i) The Brahman is nirdharmaka, nirgur^a, nirdkdra, etc. 
80 is the dunya of the Sunyavadins. (li) The Brahman is ni^kriya^ devoid 
of all activity, the Parmenedian Being, so is the Sunya. (m) The Brahman 
is indescribable, and cannot be squeezed into conceptual categories» so is the 
Sunya. (la) The Brahman manifefts itself as the phenomenal universe. 
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and the Mdydvada in respect of the nature of their ultimate 
reality and various other points as noted by Anandatirtha, the 
former, on closer examination, will be found to fail in the ex- 
planation of the cosmic evolution. As we have seen, the Sunya- 
vSdins explain the cosmic process by reference to what they call 
cyclic origination. But the question is this : If their ultimate 
reality is totally featureless how is its modidcation or appearance 
as the basis of the manifold world to be explained? If it is 
said that appearance or cyclic process of cosmic evolution is 
generated by the working of the beginningless desire in it, the 
ultimate reality will no longer remain featureless. If, on the 
contrary, the beginningless desire has no relation to the absolute 
reality, the world process itself becomes an inexplicable enigma 
and again this will lead to dualism, the desire being an indepen- 
dent reality. Hence as we saw in the case of thfe Yogdcara 
school, the problem of the relation of the ultimate reality to the 
world-process remains as unsolved as ever. 

As regards the objective implication of knowledge 

The Saikhyativada R^mfinuja’s view-point is known as Satkhydti- 
of Ramanuja. vdda. All so-callcd appearanccs forming the 

object of knowledge exist as objectively valid 
entities. Objects are regarded as prior to knowledge and the 
act of knowledge functions to bring them into relation 
with the knowing subject. Appearances even in false per- 
ception are valid, implying objective reality. This reality is 
not merely objective or relative but absolute. Eamauuja has 
tried to bring out this realistic aspect of knowledge from the 
Vedas. Even in erroneous perception whatever is cognised is 
something existent ; knowledge in the absence of corresponding 
object is an impossibility. “ In other words, the agreement 


80 does the SQnya. (v) The Brahman is the goal of the Advaitin’s spiritual 
and metaphysical endeavour, so is the Sunya the goal of ihe moral and 
metaphysical endeavour of the Buddhists. 
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between knowledge and its object should extend from the ‘ that ’ 
(prakarin) to the ‘what’ {praiara) also of what 'is presented.” 
Bsmanuja is thus an advocate of extreme realism. The time* 
space-cause world, to him, is an absolute reality endowed with 
real qualities. And it is the real world that forms the object 
of our knowledge . Every appearance has a value and validity 
of its own, and whatever appears and forms the object of ex- 
perience is (sat) truth. As regards normal perception KSmanuja’s 
position is not very difficult to follow but so far as erroneous 
perception or illusion is concerned the position is somewhat 
difficult. For illusory percepts cannot satisfy the pragmatic test 
which may be accepted as the real mark of empiric truth. To 
establish his position on the philosophic basis Hamanuja argues 
that the main function of consciousness is to enlighten experience 
and it would be the height of folly to go against the evidence of 
self-consciousness. Self-consciousness cannot go against its own 
revelation and commit suicide and self-negation. The evidence 
of self-consciousness even in false perception cannot be doubted 
for even in illusion, there can be no question about the appear- 
ance of something as also that this form of consciousness can be 
embodied in a judgment. The difference between an illusion 
and an empirically valid perception consists in this, that while 
the object of the former can be negated or proved false as a result 
of practical endeavour, the latter cannot be gainsaid as it satis- 
fies all pragmatic demands. As a form of consciousness both 
are on the same level and valid. The facthood or theoretic 
assuredness of false percepts is not denied in the system of BamS- 
nuja. False appearances also have materialistic value and 
validity and are real in our experience. They are not totally 
false though they cannot satisfy demands of practical life.^ Even 
in false perception, between the presented datum and the cogni- 
tion, there is no difference of materials, for when we perceive the 
oyster as silver, the perception of silver in the oyster is occasioned 


^ Vid$ Sruiaprakai$ika, p. 185 (Bombay Edition), 
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by the element of silver it contains. BSmanuja corroborates 
.this epistemological realism by a reference to the metaphysical 
theories of PaUclkarana or Trivrtkararia ' — the former holding 
that all the cosmic manifolds are mixed substances, containing 
all the five bhutas or gross elements and the latter implying 
that the cosmic world is made tripartite and this tripartite con- 
stitution is apprehended even in all valid perceptions. For 
example, “ the red colour sensation in the burning fire comes 
from primal elementary fire, the white colour from water, the 
black colour from earth.” * The threefold nature of the burn- 
ing 'fire is thus proved and the same principle holds good in the 
case of all things, everything being composed or compounded of 
all the three primary elements. On the basis of this theory 
Ramanuja gives a materialistic interpretation of many .'cases of 
false perception. 

(1) In the erroneous perception of mirage, the cognised 
water is really there in the overheated sandy waste which has a 
tripartite constitution or is a product of the five cosmic bhutas 
and not merely of pure earth though the earth constitutes the 
preponderating part of it. The other primary elements are 
however there in small quantities. Here the perception of water 
is thus a presented datum actually existing in front of the par- 
ticular percipient and the cognition is of the something that is 
really existent or sat. 

(2) In the case of oyster-silver RaraSnuja similarly argues 
that the illusion of shell-silver is due, among other qauses, to the 
similarity between the two substances, viz., their peculiar lustre. 
This similarity means, to Ramanuja, the presence in the ‘shell’ 
though only to a very limited extent, of the very material which 
constitutes silver. Likeness is to him only another term for 
partial identity and so even here what is perceived is what is 


^ Vide Yatlndramatadlpika (p. 12 Anandadrataa Eda.) 
* Vide Cbaadogyopanisad, 6. 3. 2. 
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actually presented/ Only it is not the hhutas as such that 
are brought together here, but what are derived from them — 
bhutas. The shell is a compound not of prthivi, tejah, etc., 
in their premitive form, but of certain differentiations of them, 
the ‘shell’ being a particular modification of prthivi and silver, 
as indicated by the lustre of tejah. ® 

This realistic explanation of Ramanuja on the basis of the 
primitive elements and the structural affinity of the physical 
world, may hold good only in cases where the objects of illusory 
percepts are made of hhutas or gross elements. But in other 
cases when the white conch is seen as yellow by a person with a 
jaundiced eye, a different explanation has to be given to establish 
his theory of Satkhyaticada or that which exists is alone cog- 
nised. In explaining the erroneous perception of the white 
shell being seen as yellow Ramanuja in his Bhasya argues that 
the visual rays issuing from the eye come in contact with the 
bile — the element of which is already existent in the eye — ^kiss the 
shell, and the result is that the whiteness of the shell being sup- 
pressed by the yellowness of the bile is not apprehended ; the 
shell thus appears as yellow just as if it were gilded. The bile and 
its yellowness is, owing to its exceeding tenuity, not perceived 
by the standers; but thin though it be, it is apprehended by the 
person suffering from jaundice, to whom it is very near, in so 
far as it issues from his own eye, and through the mediation of 
the visual rays, aided by the action of the impression produced on 
the mind by -that apprehension, it is apprehended even in the 
distant object, viz., the shell.® 

The explanation advanced by Ramanuja cannot satisfy the 
philosophic thought. It is arbitrary and fanciful. And the 
unsoundness of his explanation may be clearly brought out by 


1 Vide Srutapraka^ika (Bombay Edn.), p. 186. 

SadrSe sadr^antarabuddhiryatharthyaih nirupyate. 
^ Vide Sribbafya, pp. 22-3 (Lalua L, Edition), 
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'examining further his interpretation of some instances of 
^the erroneous* ^perception. The cognition of one’s own 
face in the mirror or in some other reflecting surface is, 
according to Ramanuja, true in its character. The fact 
as explained by him is that the motion of the visual rays 
coming forth from the eye towards the mirror, is reversed 
by the mirror, and the rays in their reverse order apprehend the 
person’s own face, subsequently to the apprehension of the surface 
of the mirror. Owing to the rapidity of the process there is no 
apprehension of any interval between the mirror and the fact, 
and. the fact presents itself as being in the mirror. 

(a) In the case of one direction being mistaken for another, 
e.g., when the south is taken as north, the object of perception 
as such, Ramanuja says, is true. For the idea of direction such 
as south, north, etc., being relative to the difference of spatial 
position, the percipient actually cognises the north as such, for 
with reference to another percipient occupying a different space- 
position it is really north and it is only owing to the operation of 
an unseen principle {adr§ta) that the particular percipient mis- 
takes the south as north. Space as such is one indivisible whole 
and if reference to any particular percipient is overlooked or 
ignored, every direction might be regarded as any direction since 
potentially every direction is all other directions. And it is 
owing to the operation of the unseen principle that all other 
elements of direction are screeued up from the view in the case of 
any particular percipient when he mistakes the south as north. 

(b) The valid nature of the double-moon perception has 
been justified by Ramanuja. On the basis of his own principle 
he argues that either through the pressure of the finger upon the 
eye or owing to some abnormal affection of the eye the visual 
rays are divided, and the double, mutually independent apparatus 
of vision thus originates and becomes the cause of a double appre- 
hension of the moon. One apparatus apprehends the moon in 
her proper place, the other which moves somewhat obliquely 
touches at first a place close by the moon, and then the moon 
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itself, which thus appears somewhat moved from her proper place; 
Although what is presented is the one moon distinguished by the 
apprehension in two places at the same time — an apprehension 
due to the double apparatus of vision — and since the cognitions 
are distinct, the objects, apprehended, must also be taken as true 
inasmuch as there is no cognition of identity between the two 
moons. Thus a double moon presents itself to perception. 

(c) In the same way the ‘ fire-brand circle ’ {aldtacakra) 
perception may also be explained as true. The fire-brand swings 
round very rapidly. Its cognition as a fiery wheel explains itself 
through the circumstances that moving very rapidly it is in 
conjunction with all points of the circle described without our 
being able to apprehend the intervals. The case is analogous to 
that of the perception of the real wheel in which case no intervals 
are apprehended because there are none ; while in the case of the 
fire-brand none are apprehended owing to the rapidity of the 
movement. Therefore in the latter case also the object of the 
cognition is true, being really presented. 

(d) In explaining the valid nature of the dream-conscious- 
ness where at least we seem to have experience without corres- 
ponding objects existing at the time, Ramanuja, on the authority 
of the Upanisads, argues that the divinity creates, in accordance 
with the merit and demerit of the individual, things of unique 
nature subsisting for a certain time only and perceived by the 
individual for whom they were created as objectively real entities. 
In agreement herewith the scripture says — “ There are no chariots 
in that state, no horses, no roads, then the Almighty creates 
chariots, horses and roads. There are no tanks, no lakes, no 
rivers, then the (lod creates tanks, lakes and. rivers. For He is 
the maker." ’ It means that although there are no chariots, 
horses, etc., to be perceived by other persons, the Lord creates such 
things to be perceived by the dreaming person only. And such 
creative agency is possible only for Him who possesses the 


^ Vide Brhadura];Lyaka Upa., 4.3. 10, 
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wonderful power of making all his wishes and plans objectively 
real. 

God is the creator, says R&manuja and adds that the reason 
of his creating such unique things is the same as in the case of 
objects of waking state, viz., the providing of suitable means for 
the individual to experience pain or pleasure according to his past 
‘ karma.* The author of the BrahmasTdras also in his sutras, dis- 
cussing the possibility of the individual soul creating the objects 
appearing in dreams, finally decides that the wonderful creation is 
produced by the Lord only for the benefit of the individual 
dreamer.' For so long as the individual soul is in the ‘sar'nsdra' 
state, its true nature comprising the power of making its wishes 
come true — is not fully manifested, and hence it cannot practically 
exercise that power. 

According to the Satkhydtivada of Ramanuja, whatever we 
may think of its scientific value, true or false {prarnd or bkrama) 
Explanation of true cannot be divorccd from reality and even in the 
?n ^ objccts whose existence cannot be 

khystivMa. voucbcd for Only by individual experience, 

there is no ideal or purely subjective element. If all knowledge 
is equally valid, it may be pointedly asked how the universally 
recognised distinction between the truth {pratna) and error 
(bhrama) is to be explained ? The doctrine postulates that only 
what is given is known, it does not however imply that all ti at 
is given is cognised. Knowledge, no doubt, is always of the 
given and of nothing but the given ; but it need not be of the 
whole of what is given. This is evident from the example cited 
above. Besides the ‘ water ’ and the silver for instance there is 
much in the sandy ‘ waste ’ and the ‘ shell ’ that is left unappre- 
hended. Ramanuja bases his explanation of error on this feature 

* Vide Brafamasutra with Sribba^ya. 

Sandbye sr^tirahahi, 3.2.1. 

Nirmataraflcaike putr&dayaaca, 3.2.2. 

Mayamutrantu kartsnenanabbivyaktasvarupatvat, 3.2.3. 
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of knowledge. The real implication of Satkhydtivdda is this : 
there can be no error of commission, all errors are those of omis- 
sion, for all knowledge, though invariably valid, may be incom- 
plete and incomplete knowledge {agraha) may give rise to errors 
of this kind. Thus in the case of the “ yellow conch ” it is the 
failure to comprehend its whitensss that causes the error. In 
dream-objects again, the fact that they are private to the particu- 
lar dreamer is ignored and they are confounded with the corres- 
ponding objects of normal waking life. That error , is consequent 
of omission is made clearer still in the case of another example 
cited — the fire-brand circle (aldtacakra) where a point, owing to 
its rapid movement, is mistaken for its locus ; for while the 
fact of its occupying every point on the circumference is appre- 
hended, the other fact of its occupying them successively and 
not simultaneously remains completely unperceived. 

These illustrations and the statement that error is due to 
incomplete knowing may possibly lead one to think that truth 
is complete knowledge. But that would not be correct, for 
according to Satkhydtivdda there may be an element of omission 
even in the so-called true perception. When, for instance, we 
perceive shell as shell there is present in it silver, but 
it is overlooked quite as much as the shell aspect is, when 
the same shell is mistaken for silver. Similarly in the case of 
desert when we cognise it as such, our mind fails to perceive 
the element of water in it. Thus completeness, like validity, 
fails to distinguish between truth and error ; Bamanuja therefore 
propounds a new principle, viz., that of pragmatism which 
means that knowledge to be true, in its commonly accepted 
sense, must in addition to agreeing with outside reality be ser- 
viceable in life. When the mirage and the shell silver 
are described as false, what we mean is not that water and 
silver are not present there, for in that case there could have 
been no cognition of them at all ; but that they are not such as 
can satisfy any practical use. The distinction between truth 
and error is thus significant only from the pragmatic stand- 
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point ; from the theoretical point of view the distinctio ndoes 
not exist. AH, knowledge ' without exception is valid and 
necessarily so, but such validity need not postulate that what 
is known is enough to satisfy a practical requirement. True 
knowledge according to the Ramanujists, is not only ‘ yathdrtha ’ 
or agreeing with outside reality but also ‘ vyaDahdranugutia ’ or 
conforming to vyavahdra or practical interest in life.’ In order 
that knowledge may conform to vyaoahdra, it should in the 
first place refer to objects of common or collective experience. 
It is deficiency in this respect as implied in their private charac- 
ter^ which makes the yellow conch and the dream elephant 
false, and it is that very deficiency which reveals their falsity. 
In the second place knowledge to conform to ‘ vyavahdra ’ should 
comprehend the preponderating element in the object presented. 
The object we call shell may contain silver but the shell part 
predominates in it and it is this predominance that explains its 
being put to use as the one and not as the other ; ‘silver,’ though 
certainly present, is of no account practically because of its 
alpatva or smallness ; and it is this very feature, when discovered, 
that changes the erroneous knowledge of silver into the true 
one of shell. Pramd or true knowledge consists not only in 
correct apprehension so far as it goes, but also implies further 
that it can be of service in life. Bhrama or false knowledge also 
is right so far as it goes ; but it does not go far enough and 
therefore fails to help us in the manner in which it may be ex- 
pected to do. So when erroneous knowledge disappears and truth 
flashes forth as RamSnuja’s commentator says, “ the artha 
(object) is not negated but only pravrUi (activity) is arrested.” * 

A close examination of IL'.manuja’s theory of satkhydti 

An estimate of ^^Ise knowledge Or ‘ mithydjndna ’ 

R&manuja’a view- might be classified or studied under two head- 
ings, viz., (i) general or common, (m) private 

1 Vide Yatindramatadipika, p. 3, AnandaSrama Edition. 

8 Vide I. Ph. 0. L., p. 83. 
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or individualistic. The yellow conch appears to a person with a 
jaundiced eye and the dream chariot is a fact which flashes out 
to a particular dreamer ; they are therefore objects solely of indi- 
vidual experience. The mirage, the oyster-silver and such other 
illusory percepts are instances of common errors which any and 
every individual may commit in the practical affairs of life. The 
mirage- water and shell-silver, etc., are perceived by particular 
individuals and in this sense they are also objects of individual 
experience but yet they constitute a different grade of erroneous 
percepts and are not on the same level with the former instances, 
as they are subject to common test or verification unlike the 
yellow-conch and dream-chariot percepts. These latter are 
individual experiences and are perceived as absolutely real by 
the individual and only he can testify as to their validity. It 
would thus appear that Kamanuja is forced to admit two classes 
of erroneous perception. And the inevitable implication of this 
distinction is that RSmSmija has to accept different grades of 
being — an admission which would place his doctrine epistemolo- 
gically on the same footing with the Advaitins. 

Further in explaining the valid nature of the objects of 
dream consciousness, Ramanuja was compelled to say that these 
objects are created by the Almighty in accordance with the 
adfsta or merits and demerits of the particular dreamer. A ques- 
tion may pertinently be asked as to what is the stuff out of 
which these objects are created. They cannot obviously be ex- 
plained by the Paftclkarana theory as the dream chariot and 
actual chariot are of different orders, the former being unable 
to satisfy any pragmatic requirements while the latter can. It 
might be said that the will of the Almighty is the stuff out of 
which they are newly created, these unique creations being for 
a particular dreamer and only for the time being. This would 
amount almost to the new creations of Maya of the Advaitins, 
for the divine will is itself an inexplicable mystery, which is 
further mystified by the statement that the creations are for the 
time being and for the particular dreamer. 
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Again the Satkhyativddin's explanation of the false percep- 
.tion of shell-silyer implies that the perception of silver is 
yathdrtha or real, though the element of silver present is too 
small to be of any practical utility. Now, if practical utility 
or serviceableness is the test of reality, as admittedly it is, it 
may be contended that the silver in the shell, serving no practi- 
cal purpose at any time anywhere, may as well be nonest. 
Moreover how is it that the small element of the silver makes 
itself felt in the illusory perception while the preponderant ele- 
ment of shell is altogether hidden from view? It stands to 
reason that the preponderant element should make itself felt 
rather than the insignificant element of silver. Besides if, as 
explained by the RSmanujists, omission and commission be the 
criteria of falsity and truth, it might be argued that in false per- 
ception the doubtful silver (the existence of which is questioned) 
is perceived while the shell constituting the name and 
form of the presentation fails to be apprehended. This is 
equivalent to saying that the real object fails to be per- 
ceived and something else as a new creation is apprehended. 
And this is what the Advaitins maintain. Lastly, if the 
metaphysical theory of Paflctlcaraita is admitted, how is it 
that, though all other elements are present in the object, only 
the element of silver is perceived to the entire exclusion of other 
elements ? Instead of silver, why do we not perceive some 
other lustrous substance ? 

Closely allied to the above view of the BSmanujists is the 
view of the MimSmsists known as Akhydtivdda. 
They maintain that the object of all knowledge 
is true (yalhdrtham sarvavijMnam). The 
Tnain difference between the two however is that, in explaining 
the true nature of the object of perception the Bamanujists or 
Satkhydtivddvns fall back on their metaphysical presupposition 
of PaUclkarana, while the Akhydtivddins rely chiefly on 
psychological analysis. The metaphysical explanation, as we 
saw^ led to some serious, difficulties, and it has now to be seen 

35 
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how far the psychological explanation is satisfactory. The view 
is known as Akhydtivada because, according to this view, the 
cognition of shell as silver is due to the non-apprehension of 
the difference between the presented object, viz., the * this ’ and 
the represented idea, viz., the silver. In this illusory perception 
there is a confusion of memory (representation, e.g., silver) with 
presentation (e.g., the this). Each of these elements taken by 
itself is true : the presentation as such is there and the memory- 
representation of silver also is valid, and it is only the non- 
apprehension of the difference between these real elements that 
leads to the false perception of shell as silver.* Memory, and 
presentation are opposed to each other both in their nature and 
object. Thus the form of memory is * this is that silver ’ while 
presentation implies immediate apprehension. How is it then 
that these two diametrically opposed elements are confounded 
with each other ? The Mimaihsists explain this in the following 
way ; They maintain that owing to some defect of sense-organs, 
the real nature of the something presented (i.e., the this) is not 
apprehended ; but because of its similarity in lustre it excites 
the mental residuum or samsiedra and revives the memory of 
silver seen before. Again owing to some further fault or defect 
the representative character of this silver (i.e., the thatness) is not 
apprehended and the silver is cognised as presented; and the 
non-discrimination gives rise to the false perception which seems 
to be as real as an empirically valid cognition of a piece of real 
silver, and leads to appropriate activity.* In further explanation 
of this view Salikanatha, the author of the Prakaraifapaftcikd, 
points to the fact that in many cases, elements admittedly 
due to memory appear in consciousness as immediate 

1 Evaih aTarQpatoviBayatalcagrhltabhedai}! jMnadvayameva visamvadi- 
pravrttihetub. 

T. C., p. 475. Bib. Ind. S. 

* Sannihitarajata^akalc rajatamatirbbavati yadriii satya bhedanadhya- 
vaaayad iyamapi tadrk parisphurati. 


T. C., p. 776 , Bib. Ipd, S, 
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presentation shedding the form ‘this is that.* Thus, for 
example, in the continuous consciousness (dharavdhikajndna) 
of something such as a pot or apprehension of meaning 
from a word, tlie memory elements due to previous presentation 
shed their form of ‘this is that’ and are apprehended as 
immediately presented.* Again that the silver in the present 
case is due to memory cannot be gainsaid. For it can neither 
be perceptual cognition, there being no immediate contact of the 
eyes with it, nor an inference, there being no middle term or 
hetu to make the inference possible. Nor can it be argued 
that silver in the present case is an immediate perception due 
to the similarity of the ‘ this * with the silver in lustre. For the 
function of knowledge is to enlighten the real character of objects 
and it would be against universal experience to bold that one 
thing can cause the presentation of another in the way suggested; 
for this would be to make life impossible, there being no certainty 
about the objects of knowledge which alone can ensure practical 
success. It has therefore to be concluded that the silver here 
is a representative or memory element.* Similar explanations 
apply to the stock examples of dream-consciousness, yellow-conch 
perception of the jaundiced, mistaking directions, etc. In 
dreams, the objects though supplied by memory are perceived 
as presented owing to the non-apprehension of the ‘ that ’ 
element of memory, memory itself being roused to activity on 
account of some unseen principle (adrs^a) of the dreamer. 
Against this it may however be urged that memory objects such 
as a golden palace in the air might appear in dreams though 
the dreamer might have no previous experience of them in order 
to have a memory of them. How are these extraordinary dream- 
phenomena to be explained ? The Ahhyativadins would find 
great difficulty in answering this question by their own 
principle. The RamSnujists however can escape this by 

* Vide Prakarauapafieiku, p. 33, Benares Edition. 

2 Vide Nyayamakaranda, pp. 59*60. 
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referring to theee objects as the new creation of God at the 
time of perception. 

In the case of the perception of conch as yellow by the 
jaundiced, the same principle on non-apprehension of the differ- 
ence is operative. In shell-silver perception there was non- 
apprehension of the difference between memory (silver) and the 
shell (the this) while in this case, there is the non-apprehension 
of the difference between two perceptions (conch and yellowness). 
The way in which it happens is this : Due to jaundice only 
the colour ‘ yellow ’ is perceived and not the coloured bile, the 
real seat of the colour^ and owing to some other organic defect 
the white colour of the conch is screened from view and 
it is perceived only as something without colour. And as a 
quality cannot subsist apart from a substance nor a substance 
without qualities, though the locii of the two presentations are 
different owing to'a non-apprehension of difference, the two are 
perceived as one.* In the double-moon-perception the visual 
apparatus, due to some defect or other, is bifurcated into two 
and cognises the same moon as two and this is possible because 
of the non-apprehension of the identity of the two 'moons.® In 
illusion of direction the mistake lies in the fact that the subject 
fails to cognise the distinction between the real direction and 
the remembered direction and this happens just in the same 
way as in the case of shell-silver. There is only perception of 
direction as such without its real character (as east) plus the 
remembered direction (south) without the elements of remem- 
brance, and the illusion lies in the non-apprehension of the 
distinction between the two (perception and remembrance).® 
Again in the case of fire-brand circle, the illusion of a continuous 
circle arises in consciousness owing to the non-apprehension of 
the different moments of space and time through which the 
lighted body passes very rapidly.' 

* Vide FrakarsoapaAcika, p. 35, Ch. 4, Earikas 48, 49, 60. 

® Vide Prakarapapafieika, p. 36, Earikas 68, 69. 

3 Vide Prakarauapafieika, p. 86, Earika 61. 

* Vide PrakarapispaQciku, pp. 86-87, Earikas 62-68. 
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It is now clear that this psychological explanation lays great 
stress on the etepaent of memory in the genesis of false percep- 
tion and it further emphasises that false perception is really due 
to the non-apprehension of the difference between memory and 
presentation. That in so doing the Mimamsists have come upon 
a real core of truth is abundantly clear in so far as all theories of 
false perception have to admit that in the stock example of mis- 
taking the shell for the silver, the element of silver is due to 
memory and the false perception is the result of the non-discrimi- 
nation between the presentation (shell) and the memory (silver). 
Pupther the contention of the MlmSiiisists that the element of 
memory (i.c., silver) in false perception sheds its representative 
character and appears as a presentation is unassailable; for the 
judgment in the case of shell-silver is not that ‘ I remember 
{smardmi) the silver ’ but that I see or know it ijdndmi ) ; and 
it might also be further conceded as an admitted fact that in 
continuous consciousness also the element of representation 
(memory) loses its remembered character and appears as present 
apprehension. Jayantabhatta, however, here raises a very 
pertinent query. He says that all this might be perfectly true, 
but not from the Miraaifasist's standpoint. He urges that the 
Mimaihsists maintain that knowledge is self-luminous and self- 
valid (soatal^pramdna) and if this is so, how to explain the 
suppression of its remembered character in the case of silver ? It 
cannot be due to memory for then there would be no non-appre- 
hension between the silver and the shell, nor can it be a present 
cognition, for then it should mean the admission of the Naiyayika 
theory that something appears as somthing else or what is called 
Anyathdkhydti or Viparltakhydii. * Further as already pointed 


* Vide Nyayamafijari, pp. 180-81, Benares Edition. 

Svapraka^a ca sariivittiriti bbavatam darianatn, tatraisa rajatasaiii- 
Titti(;i kens rupei^a praka^atamiti cintyam, yadi smaranatmana kab pramo- 
^artbab) atba anubhavatmana, tadiyam viparitakbyatireva smrteranu- 
bhavatvenu pratibhasat. 
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out, the Akhyativadins have no satisfactory explanation to offer 
in those extraordinary cases where memory is .hacking, for the 
simple reason that such experiences are impossible. Thus in 
dreams one might see his own head cut off though obviously he 
cannot have any such memory for the obvious reason that he had 
no such experience.* Again in the perception of double moon 
how are we to explain the false character of the perception seeing 
that according to the Mlmariisists the objects of all knowledge 
are true ? The non-apprehension of identity of the two moons 
might explain the perception but that does not sufficiently ex- 
plain the falsity of the perception according to the Mimaihsaka 
theory of reality of all knowledge.* 

Against this theory of false perception Gafige^a, the father 
of the Navya-Nyaya school, urges a most formidable objection. 
He argues that non-apprehension of the distinction cannot account 
for the activity to which the person subject to false perception 
is prompted.* Vacaspati in his Bhamaii urging the same objec- 
tion develops it further. He argues that the activity of the 
conscious agent must be due to knowledge and since the activity 
is directed towards the object {e.g., the this, implying shell) it is 
clear that after the non-apprehension of the difference between the 
this (presentation) and silver (memory) there are intermediate 
stages which the Mlmarhsists or the Akhyativddins overlook. 


1 Vide N^uyamafijarl, p. 182, Benares Edition. 

Svapne tu sva^ira^ohedaderatyantananubhutasya smrtiriti kathyamana- 
tneva trapakaram. 

^ Vide Nyuyamafijari, p. 183, Benares Edition. 

Sufirabhinnanayauavrttirekatvena grahituih na ^aknoti da^ankamiti 
tadfr^i dir^) vrttirekatvamindorma grabit dvitvanubhavontu bhrantaih kva 
pracchadayamab. 

3 (a) Na ca bhediigrahat pravrttyupapattirapi viparltacatu^ke yugapat- 
pravfttinivfttyapatteb- T. C., pp. 486-87, Bib. Ind. S. 

(b) Ibid, pp. 499-501, 605. 
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The stages are (i) identifying the silver with the this (shell), 
(ii) the consciousness that silver is of practical use, (m) the 
cognition that yonder object being silver will serve a practical 
need. It is only when all these stages are gone through that 
activity is possible. For the mere non-apprehension of the 
remembered character, without its identification with the ‘ this ’ 
(shell) cannot lead to practical endeavour on account of its inabi- 
lity to create a consciousness of the utility of the ‘ this.’ ‘ If the 
silver has to be superimposed on the shell, it implies that differ- 
ent attributes other than its own are ascribed to the shell. This 
m^ans that something appears as something else ; in other words 
it is the Anyathakhyati or appearance of something as something 
else which it is really not. 

The theory of illusion known as Anyathdkhyativdda is held 
by the NaiySyikas. They develop the theory 
Anyathakhyatnada. following manner : As already shown, 

practical endeavour in relation to the perception cannot be ex- 
plained without the identification of the silver with the shell. If 
however it is said that silver is altogether negated as soon as the 
percipient discovers that yonder object is shell, the Naiya- 
yikas reply that absolute negation of silver does not follow from 
the cognition that the shell is not silver. All that this implies 
is that silver is not present in the shell. It does not imply that 
silver as such is nowhere to be found. Again if it is asked how 
is it that the silver though not present is perceived as a presen- 
tation^ the Naiyayika explanation is that yonder object 

1 Vide (a) Bhamat!, p. 28, Bombay Edition. 

Tatha hi bbedagrahild idathkorfispade rajatatvam samaropya, tajjati- 
yasya upakarahetubbavam anucintya, tajjatiyataya idaihkaraspade rajate 
tamanumaya, tadorthi tatra pravartate ityanupurvyam siddhaih, na ca 
tatastharajatasmrtiridadikaraspadasya upakarabetubbavamanumapayitu- 
marhati. 

(b) Vide Nyayamakaranda, p. 81. 

(c) Vide Nyayamafijari, p. 185. 

(d) Vide Nyayavarttika Tatparyatika, p. 189, Benares Edition. 
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(shell) by its superficial quality of brilliancy excites in the mind 
the residual impression of the silver through similarity and as 
soon as the connotation of silver is thus revived in the mind, we 
have the perception of silver as the underlying substance of the 
connoted quality ; for the quality of a thing and the thing itself 
are inseparable. Thus though the silver is not presented to the 
senses, it has become an object of knowledge inherent in self 
connected with the mind and the senses and the falsity lies in 
perceiving silver not where it really is but in yonder object 
(shell), i.e., falsity lies in taking one thing for another/ Hence 
as Jayantabhatfa in his NydyamaHjan says, it is not enough -to 
stop short by saying, as the Akhydtivddins do, that the silver is a 
pure memory-image with the element of remembrance dropped. 
We have to go further and say that the silver is a presentation, 
for the form of the perception is ‘ this is silver.’ The memory 
serves as the exciting cause of the perception of silver as a 
presentation.'* The only question is how the silver can be a 
direct perception in the absence of sense-contact as, in the present 
case, the shell and not the silver is in contact with the eyes. 
The Naiyayika answers this by saying that there is such a 
thing as perception through the mind even without sense-contact. 
This he calls Jmnalaksanasannikarsa in which there is direct 

J (tt) Vide Nyayatnakaranda, p. 81. 

SuktiSakalameva kamaladidosadusitalocanalocitamarthontaram raja- 
tatraana avabhasate, na ca, nedaih rajatamiti badbavabodbavaSad asattai- 
vatyantiki rujatasycti sampratam, sa kbalu sannifaitedaiiikaraspada- 
tadatmyanisedhad asaanibitatamevasyartbudayati na punarutyantikim- 
asattam. 

(6) Vide Nyayamafijari, p. 182. 

* (a) Vide Nyayamafijari, p. 182. 

Satnanyadharmasabacaritapadarbhaabaragata-viSesaBinarauopakrtad 
bhavabi viparibapratyayab. 

(6) Vide Nyayamafijari, pp. 186-86, . . 

Vayanbu smrbyuparudbarajabadyakura-prabibbasamabbivadanto badbi^ 
smrbipramo^amabbyupagabavantab, kinbu na tavabyeva v)4ramyati mabib> 
api bu, rajabndyanubbavo'pi, saiiivedyabe iti na soortipramofamabre eva 
viranbavyam. 
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'perception, for example, of the fragrance of sandal wood 
{surahhicandana/m) when we only see it.^ 

A close scrutiny of the different theories of false perception 
reveals the fact that the Anyathakhyativada of the Naiyayikas as 
a principle underlies all other khyativadas or theories of false 
knowledge. Thus according to the Ktmakhydtivddins ideas or 

• vijMnas appear as other than ideas, i.e., as outward objects 
though they are not really so ; to the Asatkhydtivddins that which 
is purely non-existent appears as * sat ’ or existent ; to the 
Akhydtivddins memory-element appears as presentation ; to the 

• Satkhydtivddins though the appearance is true yet the shell with 
its preponderating elements hidden, appears as silver ; to the 

• Advaitins the appearance is something other than what is there. * 

' “ JMnalaksanasannikarsa occurs when we peroeiye the fragrance 
of the sandal wood. When we only see it, the visual presentation recalls 
the fragrance with which manaa comes into contact. It is indirect 
perception. The Jainas think that it is a mixed mode of consciousness in 
which the visual presentation of the sandal and the idea of fragrance are 
integrated. The Vedantaparibtirisa holds that the presentative and the 
representative elements do not lose their identity in the mixed mode of 
consciousness. The Naiyayika does not admit mixed modes of conscious- 
ness. Every psychosis is single, and the atomic nature of manaa makes 
two simultaneous psychoses impossible. So he regards the visual percep- 
tion of fragrant sandal as a simple psychosis, though it is preceded by the 
visu^ presentation and the recollection of fragrance. Modern Psychology 
accounts for this phenomenon by the doctrine of the association of ideas.” 

* (a) Vide Saiiikarabhasya (Introduction), pp. 18-32. 

Tam kecidanyatra anyadharmadhyasa iti v£ulanti kecittu yatra 
yadadhyasastadvivekagrahanivandhano bhrama iti, anye tu yatra yadadbya- 
sastasyaiva viparltadharmakalpanamacaksate, sarvathapi tu anyasya anya- 
dharmavabhasatam na yyabhicarati. 

(5) Vide Ramanuja-bhasya, p. 195, Lotus L. Ed. 

Khyatyantaravadinafica suduramapi gatva anyathavabhasah avaSya- 
madraya^iyab Asatkhyatipak^e sadatmana, Atmakhyatipaki^e ca arthat^ 
mana'; Akhyatipakse anyavi^esa^amanyavisesa^atvena, j^anadvayameka- 
tvena ca, vi^ayasadbhava pakse api vidyamtoatvena. 

(a) Vide Bhamatl,]p. 38, Bombay Edn. 

36 
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The only point of controversy in their explanation of false 
perception among the different schools is about the nature of the 
object that is apprehended. The Naiyayikas hold that, it is a 
mental perception (jMnalak§av^) without any sense-contact. 
If it is so, it may be asked why it is that the silver which is a 
mental perception is identified with the * this * (shell) which 
is an object of direct perception being in contact with the eyes ? 
Mental perception, e.g., of the fragrance of the sandal wood is 
obviously indirect while the silver in this false perception of 
shell-silver is cognised as direct presentation. Hence 8amkara 
and the Saihkarites maintain that there is no doubt about, the * 
direct presentation of the silver. And this presentation being 
there, it cannot be called unreal nor wholly real as it cannot ■ 
serve any practical need ; it is mysterious or anirvacanlya. 




CHAPTER VIII 


Nescience 

Phenomenal appearance as explained by the monistic philo- 
sophers is the creation of avidyd. The world of experience, 
subjective and objective, is a false show on the locus conscious- 
*ness. Ajmna screens the locus and creates implications of 
practical and theoretical reason. Avidyd is the causa materia of 
the world illusion, inexplicable in its nature. It has no begin- 
ning in time and is located in Brahman and as a screening 
principle it hides the true nature of Brahman and creates this 
phenomenal appearance. The position of the monists has been 
seriously questioned by all the theistic schools of Vedanta. A 
good number of objections has been raised by the Rftmanujists, 
Madhvites and other theistic teachers against the monistic 
interpretation of avidyd. An attempt is made to give here a 
glimpse into the dialectical search of the different Vedantic 
schools with their different standpoints. 

Ramanujists and Madhvites urge that avidyd as an existence 
as held by the monists escapes logical and categorical determina- 
tion. It cannot be logically defined. And there is no logical 
proof to satisfy the position of the monists. The author of 
Nyayamrta contends that the Ad vaita- Vedanta as an epis- 
temological inquiry admits of three categories, viz., (a) 
the pure consciousness, (6) the knower and (c) the know- 
ables. Pure consciousness alone exists and the other two cate- 
gories are relatively real. Avidyd cannot partake of the 
permanent character of the pure consciousness because 
the pure consciousness is alone real and ajndna does not share 
in the true character of Brahman. Again it can neither be 
knower nor knowable, for they are due to avidyd or nescience 
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and what is due to nescience cannot be nescience itself. More- 
over if it falls in the purview of nescience, then something else 
in the shape of nescience is necessary to account for its existence 
and so on. This leads us to the fallacy of infinite regress. 

In order to refute the objections that have been raised by 
the Madhvites, Advaita-Vedanta defines that ** AvMya as the 
causa materia of all illusions is without a beginning and posi- 
tive and yet removable by pure consciousness.” ^ 

This ajildna has no definite origin, but has got a definite 
end. The author of Nyayamrta asserts that in the case of 
the rope-serpent, etc., the above definition does not bold good. 
Nescience has been defined as beginningless, but as applied to 
rope-serpent has a beginning in point of time. 

The Samkarites, refuting the objection of the Madhvites, 
divide ajMna into (i) Tula and (ti) Miild, secondary and pri- 
mary. Tula, the secondary avidyd is the concrete form of the 
muld the primary avidyd. Avidyd is one in essence and mani- 
fests itself in and through phenomenal appearances of this 
worldly existence. It also works in and through the manifold 
objects of senses. They are but the concrete expressions of the 
one beginningless primary avidyd. Just as pure Con- 
sciousness, though eternal and indeterminate, appears limited 
and determinate in the knowledge of the concrete manifold, so 
avidyd though without a beginning manifests itself through 
limitation in the concrete worldly expression. 

Again the positive character of avidyd has been seriously 
contended against by the Madhvites. The Advaita-VedSnta 
asserts that ajndna is positive in its character as indicated by 
the definition itself. But this nescience, the Madhvites argue, 
is the material cause of both positive and negative phases of the 

> (a) Advaita-siddbi, pp. 544-45. Bombay Edition. 

(b) AnadibbaTarupam yadajQanena viiiyate 
Tadajfiiinamiti prajiiu laksapam sampracakpate. 

Citaukbi, p. 57, Bombay Edition. 

(c) Bbamati, p. 338, Bombay Edition. 
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world. 8o it militates against the law of causation which implies 
that the material cause and effect must be of the same nature. 

If position can give rise to negation, then reality can cause 
an illusion.* Eeality is never destroyed because it is eternal and 
permanent. Illusion will thus never be destroyed because it will 
also share in these qualities. To meet the objection the 8aiii> 
karites maintain that the term 'positive’ is wider in its connotation 
as applied to avidya. It is a category which is neither positive in 
the ordinary sense nor negative but a third something which is 
different from both position and negation. As the cause of both 
the positive and negative phases of the world, it is at once post- 
tive-negative in its nature or more truly it is inexplicable and 
mysterious. 

It has been further objected that as nescience is neither posi- 
tive (sat) nor negative (asat) but a third something, it cannot be 
the cause of the world which possesses positive and negative 
characteristics. 

But this is to be refuted thus — though nescience is a third 
something yet it partly shares in the characteristics of the 
bhdvatva and abhdvatva. While possessing the former it can be 
the cause of the positive phases of the world, while sharing in 
the latter, it can be the cause of the negative phases. The law 
of causation does not imply that the effect must partake of the 
character of the cause in all points. It should be similar to the 
cause in certain essentials. So there arises no violation of the 
doctrine of causality. The world appearance in itself is inexpli- 
cable as its cause nescience is inexplicable. This point will be 
illustrated later on in connexion with the inexplicability of avidya. 

In order to meet the objection raised by the Madhvites that 
if reality be the cause of illusion the latter must also, be some- 
thing real, the Samkarites argue that perfect community of iden- 
tity between cause and effect would make any transition from 

* Abhavasya bhavopadaaalive asatyanya satyopadanatvapatat. N. Mr., 
p. 99. 
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tbe one to tiie other impossible. Law of causation -therefore 
implies no such community between cause and effect which how- 
ever may agree in their essentials. Again an illusory effect, 
though illusory in appearance, is grounded on the locus-conscious- 
ness which admits of no change. The Saihkarites maintain that 
what is illusory in an appearance originates from nescience but for 
the is-ness which runs through it, it is to be referred to the locus- 
consciousness which though unchangeable shines in and through 
all appearances. Yet Brahman which is unchangeable cannot itself 
be the cause of something which undergoes changes constantly. 
We must therefore seek for causality of this world in something 
else. So avidyd which is false and inexplicable is the causa 
materia of the manifold whose nature is shrouded in a .mystery. 

AjMna or Nescience neither partakes of the character of 
being nor non-being. It is a third something 
mysterious in its character. Ramanuja con- 
tends that from experience we find two catego- 
ries, viz., sat and asat, real and non-real, the world of objects 
must be included either in the former or in the latter, according 
as it possesses the quality of existence or non-existence. But 
ajMna which Advaita-Vedanta defines as positive-negative, can 
be subsumed in neither of the two. Hence the inexplicable 
character of the world, on which the Samkarites take their stand, 
has been assumed against all logic. The existence of such an 
inexplicable category is contradictory to experience and what is 
not in experience does not exist and cannot be true. The 8am- 
karites are guilty of begging the question, for the inexplicable 
nature of ajmna involves them in the difficulty of defining some- 
thing which can by no means be logically and categorically 
determined. The assumption of such a possibility not only goes 
againts the validity of experience but undermines the very 
foundation of knowledge by creating a mental confusion.* The 

1 (o) Vide R. Bh., p. 175, Lotus Lg Edition. 

(b) Vide 6rutapraka4ika, p. 17Qa 
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SaihkariteB maintain that we can realise in our experience a 
third something inexplicable in its nature, a factor which has 
been left out of account by the EamSnujists in their categorical 
determination of the entire existence into sat and asat. So 
they have analysed the entire existence into three categories, 
viz., (1) transcendentally real, (2) empirically real, (3) tuceha 
or imaginary. According to them sat and asat, judged by their 
conAotations, represent the two extreme poles. The one (sot) 
is transcendental reality and the other (asat) is tuccha or ima- 
ginary in character. The division of the Eamanujists into sat 
and asat is faulty as it does not cover the entire existence. 
Eoom must be found for a third category in the shape of positive- 
negative occupying a middle position in order to account for the 
concrete manifold which^ though phenomenal, has a relative 
validity. The world is neither sat nor asat. It stands midway 
between the two extremes, sat and asat. It is sat because it 
partially shares in the quality of existence and asat because it 
partially partakes of the character of non-existeucc, for though 
without a beginning, it has an end and will die out. The world is, 
because it appears to us, and also is not, because it will cease to 
exist ultimately. It follows also that avidya, the causa materia 
of this world exists because it appears to us, and at the same time 
it does not exist because it ultimately dies out of existence. So 
we find that both the world and its causa materia, avidya, are 
neither being nor non-being but inexplicable in their nature. 
Madhusudana Sarasvati thus maintains that the inexplicable 
character of nescience is neither sat nor asat nor both.^ Prom 
the assertion that the world is neither sat nor asat, it clearly 
follows that it can neither be sadasat. Madhusudana’s answer 

^ SadviiaksaQatve sati asadvilaksanatve sati sadasadvilakfanatvain. 
Sattrasattvabbyam vicurasabatve'pi sadasattvena vicarasabatvazb va. 
Sattvarahitattve sati . asattvarahitattve sati sadasattvarahitatvamityapi 
sadhu. . 

Advaita-siddhi, p,, 621 , Bombay Edition. . 
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is that he has used the third alternative in order to prove clearly 
the mysterious character of this worldly existence.^ 

Now the question is, if such an inexplicable nescience exist 
nn. V ^ where does it exist ? What is the seat of 

The charge that 

avidya caoDot have a nescienco ? Nescience is not a self -existent 

locus. 

entity in the Advaita-VedSrUta, for it brings 
in the charge of dualism. Avidyd must have a substrate for its 
existence, avidya without a locus {dAraya) and object (vi^aya) 
is inconceivable. 

Jiva or finite self is a creation of avidya and cannot there- 
fore be the seat of avidyd. Finitude is a mode 
snblteato TneiLnS! *1^6 measuring principle. All finite selves 
and finite existences have their characteristic, 
viz., finitude due to avidyd which limits the unlimited, features 
the featureless ; and as a result of the limiting activity of avidyd 
consciousness which has no inherent limitation in itself appears 
as limited and finite intelligence. Everywhere in the Advaita- 
Vedanta finitude or limitation is due to the operation of avidyd 
and what is a product of avidyd cannot form the support or 
substrate of avidyd. 

7^t;ara-con8ciousness also is not beyond limitation and on 
the same ground it cannot also be the locus of avidyd. If it be 
argued that the nescience which has finite intelligence as its 
locus, is quite different from tlie measuring principle which ori- 
ginates Jiva- and Zi^vara-consciousness, it leads to the fallacy of 
infinite regress, for the originating principle also requires its 
locus and so on. 


‘ [fl) Tabtatpratiyogidumirupataiuatraprakatanaya. — Ad. S., p. 621. 
(6) Ibid, pp. 620-25. 

(c) Citsukhi, pp. 64-57 and 74, 82, Bombay Edition. 

(d) B. Bh., p. 170. 

(e) Vide Srutapraka^ika, p. 170, Bombay Edition. 

(/) Vide Nyayamrta, p. 90, Bombay Edition. 

(p) Vide Eliapdsua^kapd<^khadyam, p. 187, DisouMion on tba 
pontive and inexplicable character of avidyd. 
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Brahman which is pure, self-luminous consciousness is 

Brahman cannot bv opposed to avidyo, which is sublated by know- 
tbe seat of avtdya. cannot be the support of avidya. 

Against these charges of the critics the Advaitins argue 
that both finite and indnite consciousness may form the substra- 
tum of avidya. As regards the seat of avidya there arc chiefly 
two theories. VScaspati and his school hold that avidyO, is 
■ located in the finite Jti;a-consciousness. Sarvajnatmamuni, 
Praka^atman and Anandabodha, who belong to the old school of 
the Advaita-Vedanta, maintain that avidya is located in the 
absolute consciousness. 

The charge of begging the question levelled against Vacas- 
pati’s position is refuted by Madhusudana 
coMidered.'^' * position garasvatl on the ground that both finite con- 
sciousness and avidya are without a beginning 
in time, both exist simultaneously from eternity — one is the 
principle of modification and the other is the subject modified. 
They are not interdependent entities. Madhusudana further 
observes that the percipiency of Jiva is not dependent upon 
avidya and the charge — avidya creating sdkfil or witness in- 
telligence and saksi revealing avidya does not stand. The 
percipiency is a potent fact and can in no way be affected 
by its association with avidya. And avidya is revealed by 
this percipiency of witness intelligence.* Again nescience and 
consciousness are not exactly interdependent because nescience 
has its locus in consciousness and depends upon conscious- 
ness for its existence but consciousness is not located in 
nescience, and does not depend upon avidya for its existence.* 
Avidya cannot totally eclipse Jiva or the percipient subject but 
can put a limitation upon its being. Now though the charge of 


*• Vide Ad. S., p. 585, Bombay Edition. 

‘ Aj&anasys cidaSrayatve cidadbiuasthitikatve’pi citi avidya^ritatva- 
tadadblnasthitikatvayorabhavat. Ad. S., p. 585, 

37 
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interdependence cannot be brought forward here yet thfe question' 
of inter-subordination (anyonyadhlnata) of qvidyd, and Jiva^ 
cannot be denied. Inter-subordination means a relation between 
avidya and Jtva and the relation is explained as one of contain- 
er and the contained. In support of this relation Madhusudana 
contends that just as one conceives a pot enclosing the sky, 
similarly avidya is conceived as the limiting principle or vessel 
enclosing within it consciousness, which is thus turned into 
Jtva or finite self.* 

Madhusud ana’s explanations of VScaspati’s position shows 
that Jtva has two aspects — consciousness and finitude ; as con- 
sciousness, it is eternal and unlimited as the sky enclosed in the 
pot in the given example and its finitude is only due to avidyS. 
Hence like the pot, avidya, though it limits the Jtva, cannot 
completely affect its whole nature and Jtva as percipient subject 
can be the seat of avidya. 

The old school of the Advaita-Vedanta holds that Brahman is 
the seat of avidya. Against the objection of the critics that 
Pure Consciousness which is of the nature of 

Brahman or pure 

consciouflnesfl is the light cannot sustaiD and support ajflana 
Boat of oeidijo. which is of the nature of darkness and as 

such quite opposed to consciousness, Madhusudana argues that 
the charge of contradiction is not to the point. The locus of 
avidya and its destructive factor are not one and the same thing ; 
what reveals ajMna is undivided Pure Being-Bliss-Consciousness 
and what destroys and removes it is the modified consciousness 
reflected in the psychosis (.vrttvpTatvphalita-jMna),^ Operation of 
avidya emerges through subject-object differentiation and is 

1 Svenaiva kalpite dede vyomni yadvad ghstadikam 

tatha jlvafirayavidyaiii manyante j&anakovidab. — Ad, S., p. 585. 

^ Nanu kathath oaitanyamajUana^ayab tasya prakyarupatvat, tayoi- 
ca tamabprakaiSavad viruddhasvabhuvatvaditi ccnna, ajfianavirodhijfiaDam 
na caitanyam5tram, kintu Yrttiprativlzhbicaiii tacca navidyyrayab yaccavj- 
dyaSrayati tacca najfianavirodhi, Ad. S., p. 677 
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opposed to»knowledge which is characterized by the same subject- 
object referenco.^ Absolute consciousness is neither a thought 
activity nor a judgment construction. It is a super-logical real- 
ity. It is not contradictory to avidyd. Consciousness as a 
process is contradictory to avidyd. Thus the opposite capacities 
of knowledge as intuition and judgment are supported by 

• Madhusudana by a commonplace example. The sun which 
•lights up cotton, straw, etc., burns them when his rays are 
focussed through a lens. Similarly knowledge which sustains 
avidyd destroys it when knowledge, is reflected in mental vriti 

*or p^chosis.’ 

The position of the old school of the Advaita-A^edanta has 

• been criticised by the Madhvites on the ground that the old- 
school theory goes against perception and thus involves contra- 
diction. In the perception of ajfidna which is evident in the 
judgment construction — I do not know, etc., the Mfidhvites 
contend that nescience is cognised as posited not in the Absohde 
Brahman but in the limited I-consciousness. I-consciousness 
implies egoistic feeling or ahamkdra which is inherent in the 
subject of judgment. Now judged from the perceptual standpoint 
ajfidna is supported and sustained by I-consciousness and not 
by Brahman. 

The Advaitins refute the charge of the Madhvites by point- 
ing out that the Madhva position involves a petitio principii. 
The limited I-consciousness is the result of the operation of 
avidyd and cannot, as we have seen, be the support of 
avidyd. 

It is also to be noted in this connection that avidyd which 
has a beginning in point of time as applied to rope-serpent, 
oyster-silver, etc., is not something different from the primary 
avidyd It is the concrete form of the primary one known as 

1 Svatastr^^atuiadibhasakasya sauralokasya suryakantavaochedena 
svabhaByatrnatuladi-dahakatv.ivat svato’vidyatatkaryabhasakasya caitany- 
Bsya vfttyavaoehedeDa taddahakatvat. Advaita-siddhi, p. 577. 
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tula or secondary avidya. It manifests itself through limita- ' 
tions of the concrete manifold and appears finite and limited. 
In essence avidya is one and occupies the same locus. Though 
in the case of secondary avidya, the subjective self appears as 
its support, it is a wrong notion due to super-imposition or 
adhyasa. It is not the limitation which is a creation of avidya 
sustains avidya but consciousness itself under limitation 
supports it. Pure consciousness plus limitation creates a false • 
notion implying that the subjective consciousness is the support 
of avidya.^ All limitations being the product of avidya cannot 
sustain abidyd. Thus something unlimited and infinite tran- 
scendening all operations of avidya must be sought for as the 
locus of avidya and it is the Pure Being-Bliss Consciousness 
which is taken as the seat of avidya in the Advaita-Vedanta. 

We have seen that avidya is located in Brahman or pure 
consciousness and it also conceals its real nature. Avidyd's 
function is to conceal the nature of Brahman 

Answer to the charge u* i • xi. i n . • , i. .. 

that Brahman cannot wnich IS tuus known as the object of avtdya. 
science!**' result of avidyd’s thus functioning is 
that the real nature of Brahman is not reveal- 
ed to the percipient subject. Avidya presents Brahman as 
different from what it is. The Pure Being-Bliss-Consciousncss 
thus appears to the percipient as Non-Being-Bliss-Consciousness. 
The percipient or Jiva is identical with this Being-Bliss-Con- 
sciousncss. But owing to the operation of avidyd the Jlva for- 
gets his nature and appears to himself as finite, ignorant, etc., 
and at the dawn of consciousness avidyd is sublated and Jiva 
realises his identity with Brahman. Avidyd as a screening 
principle only veils the real nature of Brahman which is not in 
any way modified or affected by its operation. The disappear- 
ance or non-knowledge of self-luminous consciousness as Jiva*s 
own essential mark is what is meant by concealment of Brahman 
by avidyd ; and its reappearance or cognition on the destruction 


* Vide Advaita-siddfai, p. 677. 
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■ of avidya is what is called revelation of Brahman. Or in other 
words concealment means the forgetfulness of identity of Jiva 
with Brahman and revelation means identity with Brahman. 
Thus EamSnuja’s charge based on the contention that conceal- 
ment means either obstruction of origination of luminosity 
(prakaSotpattipratihandha) or the destruction of existing lumino- 
sity (vidyamanasya vinaio va) falls to the ground. 

This positive and inexplicable character of ajMna is appre- 
hended through perception, inference and some other logical proofs 

The Advaitin'a er ajMna becomes directly cognisable to 

ception of ajfiana ag a internal perception is patent enough from 
poBittve entity. judgments 88 ‘ I do not know,’ ‘ I do not 

know either myself or others.’ In fact such a judgment presents 
itself directly to the mind. It must not be regarded as a case of 
antecedent non-existence of knowledge which is presented to the 
mind not immediately, but mediately through Anupalahdhi an 
indirect proof. Even if it be admitted that negation is immediate 
in its perception,^ the position does not improve. For, the ex- 
perience under discussion presupposes that there is always a cog- 
nitive element in the self which recognises the negative character 
of the judgments.® The consciousness of the non-existence of 
knowledge is some kind of knowledge and as such cannot be ex- 
plained away as mere negation, for it leads to an apparent self- 
contradiction. 

To draw out the fallacious logic of its opponent schools 
the Samkarites analyse the judgment ‘I do not know,’ and 
pointedly ask whether or not in the above judgment the 
subjective self, on the one hand, is conceived as the locus or 
substrate of non-knowledge and the predicate of the judgment 

’ The Nsiyayikas and some other philosophcra, who hold that 
Anupalahdhi is not a separate means of proof, include it under per- 
ception. 

* ^ Abbavasya pratyak^atvabhyupagame api ayamanubhavo natmajhana- 
bbavaviiayah anubhavavelayamapi jMnasya vidyamanatvat avid} amanatve 
jhanabh&va-pratityanupapatte^ca. B. Bb. 169. 
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and knowledge, on the other — is conceived as the counter- entity 
of non-knowledge as implied in the predicate.. If answered 
in the affirmative, the judgment can form no valid conception 
as the subject and the predicate are contradictory in their 
import and as such cannot be joined by a copula. The other 
alternative remains and it may be argued that in the judgment 
there is no apprehension of knowledge. In that case the 
very conception of the non-existence of knowledge becomes 
impossible, for knowledge stands as the counter-entity of non- 
knowledge in the predicate of the judgment and no conception of 
negation is possible without the conception of its counter-entity.* 
If on the other hand non-knowledge be viewed not as a negative, 
but as a positive entity, there arises no contradiction even if there 
is (as there is in fact) at the same time knowledge of self as 
qualified by non-knowledge, and of knowledge as the counter- 
entity of non-knowledge. We therefore must accept the con- 
clusion that the state of knowledge expressed by the judgment 
‘ I am non-knowing,’ has for its object a non-knowledge which is 
a positive entity.® 

The theory of the Advaitins to propomid ajnana as a positive 
entity has been criticised by the Ramanujists. They argue that 

The KSmanujists’ perception based on sound principle reveals 
wiUcigm ygainst the ajuana to be positive in nature. In such judg- 
an an e view. ingut constructions as ‘ I am not knowing,’ * I 
know neither myself nor others,’ the contradictions, which are 
said to vitiate the antecedent non-existence view of knowledge, 
equally affect the position of the Advaitins who explain 
aoidya as a positive entity. The objections raised by them are 

^ (a) Ahamsjtia ityasminnanubhave ahamity&tmanab abhavadharmi* 

tayu, jfianasya ca pratijogitaya avagatirasti na va, asti cefe virodhadeva na 
jflanabbavaDubbavasambhavul;, no cet dharmipratiyogijUanasavyapek^o 
jfianabhavanubbavab sutaruth na sambhavati. B. Bh , p. 171. 

(6) Vide Srutapraka^ika, p. 171. 

‘ Asya' ajnanasya bhavarupatve dharmipratiyogijfianasadbhave’pi 
virodhabhavada^'amanubhavab bhavarupajnuna-visaya eva abbyupagantavya 
iti. B.Bb., pp. 171-72, Bombay Edition. 
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equally ddbtructive of their own theory. Thus it may be ques- 
. tioned whether ty not the inner Reality is known as the object 
and substrate of aoidya. If known, it leaves no room for 
nescience which must die out by the cognition of the true nature 
of the inner reality. On the other hand, if it be not known, how 
. can there be any possibility of nescience without its objects and 
locus ? * Now the answer given by the Advaitins to meet these 
objections, equally redeems the position of the Raraanujists. The 
Ad vaita- Vedanta, for example, explains that what really is 
contradictory to ajMm is the pure presentation of Self or Reality 
but.not the limited I-consciousness which is but an obscure presen- 
tation of reality. So in the judgment construction there is in 
fact no contradiction between the cognition of the substrate and 
the object on the one side and knowledge of ajnana on the other, 
for, the I-consciousness, the subject of judgment, is not pure but 
an obscure presentation of reality. The Ramanujists may acquit 
themselves with the same answer. No contradiction is involved 
if ajMm be viewed as antecedent non-existence of knowledge. 
For it may be contradictory to the pure presentation of Reality 
but not to the limited presentation of I-consciousness. So 
ajmna, as antecedent non-existence of knowledge, may liave its 
object and locus in the self in its obscure presentation. Hence 
the Advaitins make no real advance by framing a new theory on 
the positive nature of avidya. 

Moreover, whether viewed as a positive entity or as the 
prior non-existence of knowledge, in either case it comes out, 
as its connotation indicates, as non-knowledge or negation of 
knowledge, i.e., as that which is other than knowledge, or that 

^ Pratyaksena na bhavarupamajfianaiii praiiyaie, yastu jfianapraga* 
bhavavisayatve virodha uktab sa hi bhavarupajfiane’pi tulyah vifayatvena 
aiSrayatvena ca ajfianasya vyavartakatayapratyagarthabpratipanno vaaprati- 
paimo va, pratipanna^cet tatsvarupajfiananirvartyam tadajfianarh tasmin 
pratipanne kathamivatisthati, apratipannaScet, vyavartaka^raya-vi^ayajfiaDa- 
fiunyamajiianam kathamanubbuyeta. R.Bh., pp. 173-70, Bombay Edition. 
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which is contradictory to knowledge ; and in each one*' of these 
cases it is admitted that non-knowledge implies - pre-conception 
of knowledge. So non-knowledge as held by the Advaitins also 
suggests its relativity to the cognition of knowledge as much 
as the antecedent non-existence of knowledge implies ihe 
pre-existence of knowledge as its counter-entity. The Advaitins, 
therefore, in their imputation and refutation have indeed argued 
for both the schools. They have gained nothing by ascribing a 
positive character to non-knowledge. So antecedent non-exis- 
tence of knowledge, whose entity is admitted by both the schools 
should be accepted for the explanation of the judgments discussed 
above.* 

Against this contention of Kamanuja, the Samkaritei argue 
that antecedent non-existence of knowledge 
Advaitm a answer, (j^anaprcigahlidva) is not admitted as a distinct 

category by the Advaitins. Even admitting for argument’s sake 
that there is such a category as antecedent non-existence, 
the ajMna of the Advaitins is very different from it, for it is not 
of the nature of non-existence ; it is a distinct category different 
from both positivity and negativity as we have seen in our pre- 
vious discussion. If ajmna meant antecedent non-existence of 
jHana then it would have been negation of knowledge and 
contradictory to it. But according to Advaitins ajMna is not 
admitted as contradictory to jmna or knowledge, for it resides 
there, i.e., in pure consciousness, and conceals its real nature 
and as such it is not something negative. It is said to be of the 
nature of darkness and darkness is, according to the Advaitins, a 
positive entity. Again since ajnana is perceived, it cannot be 
something negative, for Advaitins do not admit that anything 
negative or non-existent can be perceived, and that is why the 
Advaitins regard anupalahdhi as a separate logical proof. 


(a) Vide R. Bh., pp. 174-75, Bombay Edition. 

(b) Vide Srutapraka^ika, pp. 174-75, Bombay Edition, 
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Again,, the Advaitins argue that ajmna as a positive entity 

Advaitin’s inference , is also proved by inference in the following 
t<» prove ajfiana as a v 
positive entity. tOriH : 

“ Just as the first rays of a lamp, which light up and illu- 
minate objects not already illuminated, annihilate darkness 
having the following four characteristics, viz. : — 

(1) that the darkness is not merely the negation of light, 
but has a positive existence — a concrete content ; 

(2) that the darkness had been screening the objects which 

are afterwards illuminated by the rays of light; 

* ■ 

(3) that the darkness is capable of being annihilated by 
the rays of light ; and 

(4) that the darkness was located in the locality now 
occupied by the rays; 

so the knowledge established by one of the different means of 
proof (pramiina-jfidna) which lights up or intellectually illu- 
minates the objects of knowledge, which were not known before, 
annihilates ignorance haying four similar characteristics, viz., 
(1) that ignorance is not merely the negation of knowledge, but 
has a positive existence ; (2) that ignorance had so long been 
screening the objects which arc afterwards intellectually illumi- 
nated by the pramdna-fPidna or knowledge established by the valid 
means of proof ; (3) that this ignorance is capable of being 
annihilated by the act of intellectual illumination ; and (4) that 
the ignorance was located in the locality of the said illumination,’ 

1 (a) PaQcapadikn-yjvarana, p. 18, Benares Edition. 

(b) Vivadadbyasitam pramanajrliinam svapragabhuva-vyatirikta- 
svavisayavarana-svanivartya-svadeSagata-vastvantara-purvakain apraku- 
iitnrtbaprakaiakatvat andhakare pratbamotpannapradipaiikbavat. 

Advaita-siddbi, p» 662, Bombay Edition. 

(c) E. Bb., pp, 172-78, Bombay Edition. 

N.B . — ^Tbose wbo bold sucb inference accept tbe view that darkness 
is a positive entity first from its being more or less dense, and secondly 
from its being perceived as having colour, activity, etc. Tamah tamala- 
varpabhatb calatiti pratiyate,^rupavat vat kriyuva tvat dravyantu daSamam 
atamfi.* 


38 - 
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To put the argument in the form of a syllogism 

All instances of lighting up or illumination (whether in- 
tellectual or otherwise) of objects not already illuminated are 
instances which are invariably accompanied or preceded by tbe 
annihilation of a substance having four characteristics mentioned 
before (1, 2, 3, 4). 

All instances of knowledge established by one of the different 
means of proof are instances of lighting up or illuminating ob- 
jects not already illuminated. 

All instances of the knowledge of proof are instances which 
are invariably accompanied or preceded by the annihilation of a 
substance (ignorance) possessing the above four characteristics. 

The vyapti or the universal concomitance in this syllogism 
is established by the observation of the single instance of physi- 
cal or material illumination of objects by the rays of light It 
is worth notice here that the physical illumination of material 
objects by means of the light of a lamp and the intellectual illu- 
mination, i.e., the apprehension of objects of knowledge by 
means of perception, inference, etc. — ^these two entirely different 
kinds of illumination — are treated as belonging to the same 
category. 

The above argument may be put also in the form of a hypo- 
thetical-categorical syllogism as follows : — 

In all cases if there is any lighting up or illumination of 
objects not already illuminated there is an antecedent or 

{d) Advaita-siddhi, pp. 562-68. (e) Vedanta-kalpataru, 1. 8. 3. 

Amalananda in bis Vedanta-Kalpataru, in order io establish the positive 
character of ajMna on the basis of dialectical logic says : — 

Yadyapi ^uktiih svata eva jadamavidya navrnoti tathapi tatsthSnirvicya- 
bhavaruparajatop&danatvenestavyeti, bhavarupAvidya saprayojanu prama- 
nantu Pltthaprama Ditthagatatve sati yab pramabhavab tattvanadhikarapa- 
nadi-nivarttika pramatvat Papittha pramavat. • 

(/) VedAnia-kalpataruparimala, p. 888, Bombay Edition, 
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concomitaftt annibilation of substance having the above four 
.characteristics. •, 

There is a lighting up or illumination of objects (not already 
illuminated) in the knowledge of the valid means of proof. 

There is an antecedent or concomitant annihilation of a 
substance having the said four characteristics in knowledge. 

Here also the major premise — the vywpti — is a general 
proposition the truth of which is established by the observation 
of a particular instance, viz., that in the case of illumination of 
objects by rays of light there is an invariable antecedent or con- 
comitant phenomenon, i.e., the annihilation of darkness which 
is a positive form of being. 

* 

ism the’ Wew RamSnuja raiscs the following objections 

of the Advaitine. against the above inference of the Advaitins : — 

The instance of physical illumination is not a relevant in- 
stance at all and does not establish the universal relation of con* 
comitance between the phenomenon of illumination and the 
phenomenon of annihilation of ignorance as a positive form of 
existence, because intellectual illumination is quite different from 
physical illumination. The term prakaia is used here in two 
different senses. Prakdia as intellectual illumination means 
apprehension of objects of knowledge in perception, inference, etc. 
This intellectual illumination is due, not to light, but to con- 
sciousness alone {vijfldnasyaiva prakdiakatvam) . Light cannot 
produce intellectual illumination or apprehension of objects of 
knowledge, it simply helps the operation of the organ of vision by 
removing the obstacle, viz., darkness which stands in the way of 
visual perception. Intellectual illumination {prakdia) consists in 
apprehendingthe objects of knowledge and not in simply removing 
the obstacles thereto (na hi virodhinirasanaimiram prakdhka- 
tvam) . Hence the relation of sequence or concomitance between 
the physical illumination by light and the annihilation of darkness 
cannot establish a similar relation between intellectual illumina* 
tion and annihilation of ignorance as a positive form of being. 
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There being no resemblance in kind between the two entirely diffe- 
rent types of illumination the instance of physical illumination is. 
an irrelevant instance.^ The fallacy of false analogy therefore 
vitiates the whole body of the argument. The fallacy of ambiguity 
in respect of the term praka^a (illumination) is equally worth 
notice. 

Even assuming for argument’s sake that illumination 
(prakaia) means not only intellectual illumination, i.e., appre- 
hension of the objects of knowledge, but also any function which 
helps or facilitates the act of intellectual illumination (such as 
the operations of the sense organs, light, etc.) it follows that in 
every instance of illumination in this wide sense there must be 
present as an invariable antecedent or concomitant a substance 
bearing the four characteristics mentioned above. Just as in the 
instance of the rays of light which illuminate the objects not 
illuminated already the annihilation of darkness is present as an 
invariable antecedent ; just as in the instance of intellectual illu- 
mination of the objects of knowledge the annihilation of a positive 
substance, viz., ignorance is present as an invariable antecedent ; 
similarly in the instance of illumination (i.e., operations help- 
ing apprehension of objects) eifected by the organs of senses, the 
annihilation of a similar substance, another ignorance {ajMna ) — 
must be present as an invariable antecedent or concomitant. 

And again we can infer another non-knowledge as an 
invariable antecedent or concomitant to this ajnana which this 
inference aims at ; for this ajnana under discus.sion also being 
based on a valid inference comes under the head of pramana- 
jtiana or knowledge established by valid means of proof. 

Now if another ajMna be established as am antecedent to 
this ajfidna which this inference tries to prove, that ajitana must 
hide, as the inference implies, the non-knowledge which is located 
in the Brahman and veils it and not the Brahman itself. And as 


' R. Bh., p. 179, Bombay Edition. 
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the seconfl ajUana has avidya the screening principle of Brahman 
as its locus an^ object, it has no bearing upon Brahman. It, 
therefore, has got no utility in the range of our philosophic spe- 
culation as the supposition of such an ajilana stands without any 
purpose. Aj^na is cognised as a screening principle in our 
philosophic conception. It hides man the locus-conscious- 
ness and as a becoming principle it produces this cosmic manifold. 
If no such purpose be served by admitting a second ajhdna as an 
antecedent to the positive aindya proved by the said inference, it 
is completely useless to suppose such an entity. ^ And from this 
supposition this inference involves as well the fallacy of infinite 
regress. But the instance of these two separate ignorances 
which may be proved by the same logic advanced by the 
opponent himself, would be contradictory ^ X'virnddha) to the 
conclusion drawn by him. The fallacy therefore lies in the 
universal major premise — that all instances of illumination are 
preceded by the annihilation of a positive form of existence having 
certain characteristics, which is not only materially false but 


’ Pratnanajflrinasya apraka^itfirtliaprakayakatvat svavisayrivaranfijflfv- 
nantarasndhakatve sati tadajiianaiii Bralimasvaruprvcchadakarh sisfidhayisita- 
inajfianamavrnoti, tenavrtatvafc tadajfianarii Brahmana na saksat kriyatc, 
aparamurthasya apratiyamanasya karyakaratvayogut ajiianakalpana nispha- 
la tirodhauarupakuryartham hi tat kal 2 )ana. 

Srulapraka^ika, p. 178. 

2 (a) When the phenomenon implied by the middle term, instead of 

invariably accompanying the phenomenon implied by the major, is not at all 
found to occur along with it we have a fallacy called viruddhaheluh. 
According to Vatsyayanabhasya viruddhaheluh means a reason which con- 
tradicts the final conclusion. Thus it may also be taken as a fallacy of self- 
contradictory reasoning. 

(6) Vide Vatsyayanabhasya, 1.2.6; 

8iddhantamabhyui)etya tadvirodhi viruddhah. 

(c) Vide Nyayavarttika, p. 172, Benares Edition. 

(d) Vide Indian Logic and Atomism by A. B. Keith, p. 146. 
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also, when closely examined, is found to be contraflictory to 
the conclusion drawn by the opponent himself.* , • 

If the opponent argues that in the instance of intellectual 
illumination alone ignorance having the said four characteristics is 
present as an invariable antecedent, but in the instance of illumi- 
nation effected by the organs of senses and also in the instance of 
illumination indicated by the opponent’s inference of ajMm, no 
separate ignorances are present as invariable antecedent or 
concomitant, then it amounts to a denial of the vydpti — a denial 
of universal relation of invarible concomitance between the 
phenomenon of illumination and the phenomenon of annihila- 
tion of ignorance. Thus the universal premise which states 
this relation of universal concomitance would be false; or in other 
words if the phenomenon of illumination is sometimes preceded 
by the annihilation of ignorance and sometimes not, then there 
can be no generalisation at all of any relation of invariable con- 
comitance between the two phenomena and therefore the exis- 
tence of ignorance on the basis of the said inference would not 
be established at all. The vydpti or the general proposition is 
materially true when the invariable concomitance between the 
two phenomena is established by observation of an adequate 
number of instances. But if there be some instances in which 
this concomitance fails, i. e., in which the phenomenon implied 
by the middle term does not accompany the phenomenon implied 
by the major term, the result is that there can be no vydpti, no 
generalisation of the relation of invariable concomitance between 
the two phenomena and any syllogism based upon this wrong 
generalisation is fallacious ; this fallacy is known as Amikdn- 
tika hetu in Indian logic. An illustration will make it clear. 
Sound is eternal for it is devoid of tactual properties. In the 
instances of jars and other things ic is observed that there 
is a relation of co-presence or concomitance between tactual 

^ (o) Vide R. Bh., p. 178, Bombay Edition. 

(6) Vide druiapraka^ika, pp. 178-79, Bombay Edition. 
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properties and destructibility. From these instances one may 
generalise that all things having tactual properties are things 
which are liable to destruction ; with this universal proposition 
as the major premise a syllogism may be thus constructed — 

All things having tactual properties are things which are 
liable to destruction. 

Sound is not a thing having tactual properties. 

Sound is not a thing which is liable to destruction. 

This inference is fallacious ; apart from other fallacies it is 
subject to the fallacy of the falsity of the major premise. It is 
not true that in all instances without any exception the presence 
of tactual properties invariably accompanies the presence of 
destructibility. There are negative instances in which tactual 
properties are not accompanied by destructibility. It is found 
that atoms though they possess tactual properties are not liable 
to destruction (driyate spar^avaih^ea anur nUyaSca iti). These 
negative instances must not be neglected. Hence if the hctu, 
or the phenomenon implied by the middle term, is found in 
some instances to accompany and in some other instances not 
to accompany the phenomenon implied by the major term 
(sadhya), then there can be no vyapti — no universalisation of 
the relation of concomitance between the two phenomena. This 
fallacy of inference is ultimately based upon a fallacy of non- 
observation, i. e., neglect of negative instances which should 
have been taken notice of.^ 

4 

^ (a) Anaikantikah savyabhicarah uitya]> liabdah aspar^atvat spar- 

4avaD kumbhah auityah drstah, na ca tatha aspardavan dabdah tasmut 
aspar^atvat nitya 4abdah apar^avto apuh oityadca, aspar^u buddbiranitya ca. 

VatsyayanabhSfya, 1. 2. 5. 

(6) Yat khalu sadbyatajjatiyavrttitve sati amyatra vartate tad 
vyabhicari tatra yo heturupatta ubhavant&vaiSritya variate sab anaikantikab. 

Nyayavarttika, pp. 169-70, Benares Edition. 

(c) E. Bb., p. 188, Lotus Library Edition. 

(d) drutapraka^ika, pp. 178-79, Bombay Edition. 

(e) Indian Logic and Atomism, by A. B. Keith. 
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To judge the inference under discussion from thjs stand- 
point the opponent is placed between the two horns of a 
dilemma. 

If in all instances, without a single exception, illumination 
is preceded by the annihilation of ignorance then in the instance 
of the particular inference of the opponent and also in the 
instance of the operation of sense organs the existence of 
different ignorances as separate substances would be established 
— which is contradictory to the position of the opponent. 

Again if there are some exceptions in which illumination 
is not preceded by annihilation of ignorance then the relation 
of concomitance would not be universal and consequently the 
opponent’s conclusion would be false, being based on a false 
major promise. 

Illumination is preceded by ignorance either in all cases 
without exception or there are some exceptions. 

The opponent’s position is either self-contradictory or 
subject to the fallacy of the falsity of the major premise. 

Hence the inference as advanced by the Advaitins for the 
establishment of ujndna as a positive entity is fallacious in more 
ways than one ; and on the basis of this inference, says Rama- 
nuja, positive character of ajmna cannot be established. 

Again to prove the untenable character of the Advaitin’s 
inference Ramauujists advance the following counter- reasonings : 

1. Ajiidna which is a matter of dispute, is not located in 
Brahman which is pure consciousness, because it is ajmna like 
the ajmina seen- in oyster-silver. Ajmna can reside in a 
conscious being or knower and nOt in absolute consciousness. 
Ajfldna .in the knower veils the true nature of the oyster and 
makes it appear as silver. 

2. AjMna being ajfldna cannot veil knowledge, it can 
veil only an object as seen in the case of oyster-silver. AjMna 
veils oyster shells which is an object to the perceiver. 

3. Ajmna cannot be sublated by knowledge because 
ajfldna cannot veil knowledge ; ajndna that is sublated by 
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knowledge •veils the object of that knowledge. Thus ajMna of 
oyster is sublated by knowledge because oyster is an object of 
knowledge. If the ajndna regarding Brahman be removable 
by knowledge, then Brahman becomes an object of knowledge. 

4. Brahman cannot be the location of ajhdna because 
Brahman is not a knower as the pot is not a knower. 

5. Inferential knowledge cannot have an antecedent 
'ajfldna other than its own antecedent non-existence, because it is 
knowledge derived from valid proofs. The inference which 
has been advanced by the Advaitins to establish ajfldna proves 

* the existence of another ajndna veiling this ajndna establish- 
ed by the Advaitin’s inference. Thus the Advaitin's inference 
. leads to the establishment of ajhdna, which goes against the 
Advaita position. To avoid this, it is better to deny ajfldna as a 
positive entity ; ajndna can only be antecedent non-existence 
of knowledge. 

6. Knowledge cannot destroy an entity (vastu). For 
this knowledge is mere knowledge without being endowed 
with special powers. Knowledge and that which is other than 
knowledge can destroy a substance only when endowed with 
special powers, such as the knowledge of yogins and the club. 

7. Ajndna which is a positive entity cannot be sublated 
by knowledge because it is positive in its character like the pot.^ 

1 (a) VivudadhyasitainajiitoathQa jfiaaamatraBrahmuSrayarh ajilanatvat, 
^uktikadyajnaoavat. 

(b) Vivadadhyasitamajaauaih na jaanavarapam ajQanatvat ^uktikadya- 
jiianavat, visayavoranath hi tat. 

(c) Ajflanarh na jfiananivartyarh iMnavisayanavaranatvat — ^yajjfirmaDi- 
vartyamajiiunatb tajjilaaaTisayavaranaiii yatba ^uktyadyajnanatn. 

(d) Brahma na ajaanaspadaih jfiatrtvavirahat ghatadivat. 

(a) Yivadadhyasitam pramauaj&anatii svaprugabhavatiriktajiiana-pur- 
vakaih na bhavati pramaiiftjhaaatvat bhavadabhimatajilanasudhanapramaua- 
jfianaTat. 

(jo Jfianarh na vastuao vinaSakarh, Saktivisesopabrmhauavirahe sati 
jQanatvat yad vastuno vinaSikani tacohaktivilesopabrmhitsih jflanamaj&a. 
nahea drstaih yatha yogiprabbrtijfianam yatha ca mudgaradi 

‘ 39 ' 
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Against these objections of EamSnujists the Advsitins con- 
tend that they do not admit an ajfidna which 
Advaitm 8 reply. veih ajMua. The inference is not intended 
to establish ajmna ; it is established by sdksicaitanya or wit- 
ness intelligence and is without beginning. The inference and 
other proofs are advanced to establish its positive character 
and not existence.^ No further elaboration is necessary here as 
this point has been already discussed at length in connexion 
with the question of the seat of ajndna. Thus the charge of 
inconclusiveness of the middle term or hetu is not to the point. 
As regards the instance of lamp as revealing what was conceal- 
ed, the charge is that knowledge is the only revealing factor, 
and so the analogy of the lamp and knowledge fails. In answer 
to this objection, the Advaitins say that by the expression re- 
vealing factor as applied to lamp in this particular example they 
mean what is contradictory to non-revealing factors {aprakdia- 
virodhi) and so helping agents such as tlie sun, light, sense 
organs, etc., are included by the term prakMaka. They however 
differ in their distinctive functions. 

Thus, knowledge is contradictory to nescience which veils 
an object, so it is an illuminating principle, spiritual in nature, 
which is self-revealed and self-evident. Light is contradictory 
to darkness which screens an object from the view of the per- 
ceiver. It is an illuminating principle but is inert ini its nature. 
The eye is a primary instrument in visual perception. It is thus 
an illuminating principle but only as an instrument.* 


{g) Bbiivarupamajnanam na jfianavinaSyam bhavarupatvat ghatSdivat. 

Bamanuja-Bha^ya, p. 178, Bombay Edition. 

1 Vide CH., p. 60: a^manmate’jiiruiaaya saksisiddhataya pramana- 
bodhyatvat. 

‘ Yadyapi anubhava-caksuralokanaih gbatadivyaSjakatvam samanath 
tatbapyanubhavasya visayajUanavirodbitvat cit-prakaiatvam alokasya 
visayagata-tamo-virodbitvat jadaprakaSatvam cakfiusaSca aparok^anubbavam 
prati sakfat sadbanatvat ajfiatakaranatvamiti sarhbbavatyeva vaisamyam. 

Vivara^a-prameya-samgraba, p. 66. 
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As regards the counter-arguments advanced by the critics 
the Advaitins observe that the first, second, and third inferences 
in which ajUdna is the minor term or paksa and tlie ajndna in 
the case of oyster is an explanatory example, are faulty because 
they are conditional or (sopudhika). Condition or upddhi, in 
short is that which is present in the explanatory exami)le but not 
in the minor and thus accompanies the major and is not invari- 
ably accompanied by the middle.' In the inferences under con- 
sideration the explanatory instances may be characterised by 
^secondary ajndna or pallatdjndna as distinguished from the prin- 
ciple* of cosmic illusion or muldjMna. The ajndna residing 
in oyster can be explained as pallavdjfidna but ajndna 
* the minor or paksa, which means muldjndna cannot be so 
explained. 

The fourth inference again is conditional because the explan- 
atory example, the pot, can be characterised as phalanpapya but 
not Brahman, the minor term in the syllogism. 

The fifth inference does not affect the Advaitin’s position, 
for they do not prove by their inference the existence of ne- 
science but only its positive character, nescience being established 
by Sdksicaitanya, or witness intelligence. 

In the sixth inference the middle is unreal in itself because 
knowledge is a self-luminous, self-evident entity in which there 
can be no addition or subtraction of power. Thus the middle as 
determined by the absence of special power cannot be established. 
The middle is called visesandsiddha or is not established in respect 
of its qualifying adjuncts. 

In the seventh inference the rydpti or invariable concomi- 
tance fails in the case of the ajndna of oyster-silver 
which (ajndna) is positive according to the standpoint of 
Advaita-Vedanta and yet is sublatcd by the true knowledge of 
oyster. 

' The nature of upadhi and how it invalidates inference has been dis- 
cussed, in Chapter VI. 
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This dialectic we have so far followed removes the doubts 
and refutes the charges of the opponents of Ad vaita- Vedanta and* 
establishes avidya, or the principle of cosmic illusion, as a positive 
entity which is inexplicable in its nature. This avidya is begin- 
ningless and being the principle of cosmic illusion introduces 
multiplicity, subject-object relations, individuality, etc., where 
there is but one undifferentiated Being. Pain, sorrow, grief and 
all other evils of life arise from a consciousness of multiplicity. 
To one who sees one in the apparent many no sorrow or no evil 
can come. But the knowledge of the absolute one-ness and the 
illusory character of this world does not dawn so long as avidya 
persists. It is only when the veil of avidya or nescience is 
removed, that we can realise the utter hollowness of this world ; 
we become conscious that this phenomenal world is superimpos- 
ed on the Being whose nature is Being-Bliss-Consciousness. The 
study of the Vedanta removes avidya and reveals true knowledge 
completely disentangled from the accidental impurities. It is in 
absolute monism, where all multiplicity vanishes and where 
knower, knowledge and known are all merged in one undifferen- 
tiated Being, that we find ineffable Bliss. It is to this end, to 
the removal of misery and to the attainment of Bliss, that the 
study of the Vedanta tends. 
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Dialectic exprossioD, 1 

Dialectic of reason, 1 

Doable nioon-perception, 267, 276 

Double consciousness, 268, 275 

Dualism, 2 

Duality, empirical, 41 


E 


Elan vital, 1 
l^itnpiricism, 4, G5 
Empirical ego, 258 
,, world. 269 

Epistemology, 1, 3, 4, 8, 9, 16, 2iJ, 2'1, 25, 31, 
32 

„ empiric, 9 
,, empirical, 14 

„ Indian, 8 

„ Nyaya, 45 

Essendi, ratio, 86 
Existence, pure, 209 

,, phenomenal, 211 

Experience, cognitive, 8 

,, determinate, 34 

„ direct, 2 

,, empirical, 6 

,, immediate, 37, 38 

„ indeterminate, 31, 35 

„ mediation of, 38 

„ objective, 283 

„ perceptual, 36 

„ primal sensuous, 34 

„ relational, 31 

„ subjective, 283 

'*Ex nihilo nihil fit,'* 94 
hiXpression, concrete, 2 
„ dialectic, 1, 2 

Extra-mentality, 237 


F 


Faculty, ever-accompliahed, 2, 3 
Faculty of apprehending reality, I 
Faculties of apprehending truth, 2 
Faculties of the mi»d, 2 
Faculty of the soul, 2 
False analogy, 300 
False, epistemologically, 5 
False, relatively, 6 
Falsity, 6 

„ nature of, 6 

„ of the major premise, 303, 304 

Feeling, immediate, 38 
Fulness, dynamic, 1 
Function, integrative, 7 


G . 


Grammarians (Grammarian school), 32, 35 


H 


Homs of a dilemma, SCH 


I 

“ I ’’-consciousness, 291, 295 
Idea, inner dialectic of, 38 
Idealism, 3 

„ subjective, 24 

Illusion, empiric, 5. 6, It), 11 
„ negation of, 6 

„ subjective, 142, 264, 265, 279, 286 

Implications, ontological, 5 
Implication, subject-objeot, 4 
Inference, 4 

„ negative, 106 

Infinite regress, 31, 47, 284, 288, 301 
„ vicious, 43, 44, 47 

Ipse dixit, 45 
Insight, intuitive, 2 
Instinct, 2 

Intuition, 1, 2, 3, 5, 14, 15„ 22, 23 

„ empiric, 5, 6, 11 

,, transcendental, 2, 11, 39, 41 


J 

Judgment-construction. 39, 40 
Judgment, negative, 6 


K 

Knowing, immediate, 33 
Knowledge, abstract, 8 
„ absolute, 137 
„ concrete, 8, 9 
„ cognitional, 250 

„ determinate, 28, 20, 31, 82, 33, 

34, 36 , 37, 40 

„ empiric, 6, 7, 9, 48, 61, 63,. 54, 73 
„ empirical, 4, 5, 14, 52, 66, 254' 

,, by experience, 6 

„ false and true, 4 

„ immediate, 108 

„ indelerminato, 28, 29, 80, 82, BS, 
87, 39, 40 

„ inferential, 136 

,, initial, 89 

„ in,trospective, 43 
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Knowledge, int^tional, 54 
„ invalid, 133 

„ nature of,^ 

,, non-relational, 35 

„ perceptual, 36 

„ pragmatic theory of, 40 ‘ 

,, prospective, 44 

,, relational, 84, 35 

,, self-illuminative, 43 

,, selMuminous, 42, 54, 55, 136 

,, selMuminosity of, 42, 68 

I, self-transparency of, 81 

,, self- valid, 42. 136 

, self-validity of, 102, 118 

„ simple, 35 

•tf siibiect objoct theory of, 39 
„ transcendental, 7, 65 

„ valid, 100, ICO 


L 


Life, exoteric, 11 
,, pragmatic, 238 
Locus, presentation of, 6 
Logic, empiric, 66 


M 


Madhvites, 8, 31,32, 143,144,179,180. 181, 
183, 185, 186, 187, 188, 191, 192, 193, 194, 
196, 197 , 200, 201. 202, 204, 207, 209, 210, 
214.215,219,220, 221,222,223, 226, 228. 
229. 230, 231, 283, 284, 285, 291 
Mai observation, 236, 237 
Manifold, pure, 37 
Materialists, 257 

Memory, 274, 275, 276, 277, 278, 280 
Metaphysics, 1, 2, 18, 23, 24, 27 
, , transcendental , 1 
,, Vedanta, 11 

Mlmfiiiisist, 85, 102, 120, 123,124, 120, 143, 
204, 206, 274, 277, 278 
Monism, absolute, 62, 65 
Mysticism, 6 


N 

NaTve, 3, i 
Nature tif knowledge, 1 
Negation, absolute, 53 
Neo-realistic, 34 

Nescience. 211, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287, 288, 
289. 295 

Neo-Vedantic teachers, 137, 178, 179 
Non -duality, 209 

Non-observation, the fallacy of, 303 
Notion, 39 


O 


Object-coDsciousness, 54, 55 


P 


Percept, illusory, 6 

Perception, determinate, 28, 35, 37, 38 
„ empiric, 11 

,. illusory. 242, 274 

„ indotcrniiimte, 28, 35 

I ,, normal, 243 
„ objective, 81 

,, primal, 35 

Petitio principii, 291 
Phenomenalism, 254 
Philosophy, transcendental, 8 
Pragmatist, 90 
Predicate, 9 

1 Presentation, absolute, 7 
,, empirical, 7 
I ,, monistic. 20 

I ,, pure, 238 

I ,, theistic, 20 

! Prius, logical (indispensable background) , 38 
' Probandum, 57, 58 
I Probaijs, 58 

I Process, accomplishing, 2 
I Process, psychological, 2 
; Proven, 71, 72 


R 


Raiiianujist^ 8, 96, 273. 275. 283, 280, 287, 
296 

Raison d^etre, 34, 35 
Regress, endless, 73 

,. infiuite, 73, 79, 82 
, ,, unending, 73, 78, 81 

I Regression, infiDite, 45 
Regressus ad infinitum, 34, 45, 80. 119 
Reference, subject-object, 32 
Realism, 3, 10. 11, 25, 258 
„ naive, 3, 10 

„ popular, 24 

Reality, 2, 3, 4, 26 
I „ a-logical, 1 

„ absolute, 226 

,, highest, 236 

,, simple, 85 

f> supreme, 65 

„ ultimate, 231 

Reason, enlightened, 3 
„ logical. 1 

Reference, spaoio-temporal, 241 
Relation, subject-object, 4 , 9, 12, 38, 70, 80 
Relate, M 
■ Result, negative, 3 
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Saihkarites. 10, 11. 13, 16, 29, 80. 31, 113, 
166,173,179,309,232,284,386, 286, 287, 
293, 294, 296 

8&mkUyista, 88, 172, 173, 174 
ScrconiDg, 240 
Self-awareness, 81 
Solf-conscionsness, 20, 21 
Self-existent, 142 

SelMuminous, 81,48, 49, 60, 51, 54, 79 
Self-luminosity, 47, 48, 49, 60, 60, 73, 74, 
79 

SelMrauspatent, 79 
Seme-activity, 2 
Sense-aiTcctions, 4 
Sensation, absolute sameness of, 39 
Sensation, pure, 37 
Sense-conditions, 5 
Sense kr owledge, 4 
Sense, metaphysical, 5 
,, transcendental, 1 
Sine qua non, 136 

Space, 6. 36, 163, 164, 166. 166, 167, 268, 260, 
261, 264 

Substratum, permanent, 210, 236 
Subject, 9 

Subject-consciousness, 65 
Subjective illusion, 142 
Subjectivists, 141 

Super-imposition I 37, 146, 236, 237, 238, 248, 
249, 260 
Super-logical, 2 
Supra-mentai, 84 
Supra-seusuous, 34 
Synthesis, perceptual, 39 
System, 15 


T 

Time. 6, 86, 164, 166, 166, 167, 168, 258. 260, 
201, 264 

Theory of knowledge, 1 
The nature of truth, 107 


TheistSf 8, 20 
Thingbood, 188 
Tbinlnng, coDceptual.^2 
True, epistemologically, 5 
,» pragmatically, 234 
„ relatively, 6 
Truth, empiric, 7, 11 
„ empirical, 19 
„ metaphysical, 19 
., phenomenal, 21 
,, transcendental 2, 3, 7, 19, 21 
,, pragmatic, 9 
„ pratibhasika, 17 
„ Vyavaharika, 15, 18 


O 

Ultra-realists, 257 
Understanding, reflective, 2 
Unknown predication, the fallacy of, 13 ■ 
Unreality, 4 


Y 

Validity, pr^roatio, 232 
Value-consciousness, 17 
Vedanta philosophy, 141, 142, 148, 283 
Vedanta System, 8 
Vedantism, 12 
Vedantists, 48, 85 
Vedantists, non-theistic, 12 
„ tbeistic, 12 
Vision, transcendental, 16, 17 
Void, universal, ^ 


W 

Whatever is, is consciousness (Hegelian 
dictum), 1 
Will, realistic, 7 
World of relations, 2 

World, phenomenal, 207, 217, 228, 230, 312, 
232, 234 







